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PREFACE. 


THE title of the preſent volume ſuperſedes 


the neceſſity of my remarking that it is a 
compilation from the works of others. For 
its production therefore, I can only claim the 
merit of laborious reſearch, and hope for the 
praiſe of having judiciouſly ſelected the ma- 
terials which compoſe it. 


It has been remarked, that no ſpecies of 
literary production affords more general amuſe- 
ment than a collection of anecdotes; but every 
work of this kind does not pleaſe in a ſimilar 
degree ; the reaſon is obvious ; they are gene- 
rally taken from books with which the public 
is well acquainted; and, like moſt of our ac- 
quaintances, loſe their merit by their famili- 
arity, | 


a 3 | The 


vi PREFACE. 

The preſent ſelection has been made from 
authors not univerſally known, chiefly foreign, 
but more particularly French. For moſt of 
the articles I have given my authority; thoſe 
for which I have not, are taken from anony- 
mous writers: their ſtandard merit, however, 
will ſhew they are not drawn from any com- 
mon ſou ree, but from the moſt valuable au- 
thors, and, like thoſe ſtreams that run through 
a mine of gold, are tinged by the brilliancy of 
the channels they have paſſed. 


In the courſe of an extenſive readin g. T 
have often met with an important remark or 
fact, amidſt many pages of dull and uninte- 
reſting matter; theſe J have ſeparated, and at- 
tempted to giye them a more pleafing form 
than what they originally poſſeſſed. Obſer- 
vations of my own, I have . but ſeldom pre- 
ſumed to offer. I have endeavoured to expreſs 
every ſubject as clearly as = abilities would 


permit ; 


PREFACE. vii 
5 permit; and where it admits of reflection, I 
have left my readers to their own ſuggeſtions. 
f | 
To the ſtudent, I am perſuaded, this vo- 
| lume will not offer any thing new. My ob- 
5 ect is to amuſe that claſs of readers who are 
; . , neither profound in their enquiries, nor faſti- 
F ; dious in their criticiſms; and as they are by 
: | far the moſt numerous, I have been tempted 
f | to think this Miſcellany will not be devoid of 
| | utility; and to thoſe unacquainted with French 

| | literature, I flatter myſelf it will afford ſome | 

1 amuſement, perhaps information. 
r 
4 The plan of this compilation is nearly the 
1 | fame as that adopted by the different editors 
* | of the various French Ana: like them, I 
H have not arranged the ſubjects in any particu- 
E lar order, but each article is titled, and a 
6 copious index is given; by which means, any 
"HB ſubje& required, can be referred to imme- 
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viii PREFACE: 
diately—an advantage which the volumes I 
have copied from do not poſſeſs. 


As a work intended ſolely for amuſement, 


I conceived the object would be better attained 


by diverſifying the articles, ſo that no ſimilar 
ſabjects might ſucceed each other, as other- 


ways every claſs of readers but one would be 
excluded, and thoſe who might take up this | 


volume, to lounge half an hour, would reyert 
from its peruſal, 


It was deſigned to have extended this work 
to twelve numbers, which would have formed 
two volumes, but ſome very particular occur- 


rences- having taken place, I am obliged ta 


deſiſt from proſecuting my intentions, and 
cloſe with the ſixth number, which, as it com- 
pleats one volume, thoſe who haye taken the 
other five will pardon, as they will not ſuffer 


any inconvenience from the original engage- 


Ment not being fulfilled, 


From 
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From the publication of this Miſcellany, I 
could not expect reputation; ſhould it amuſe 
the public, I ſhall be ſatisfied, As a firſt li- 
terary attempt, it has no doubt many defects, 
for which I ſolicit correction of the critic, 
and beg it may not be unaccompanied with 
inſtruction. 

THE EDITOR. 


Lonpon, 
 Oftober 1, 1793. 
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% The Vigneul Marvilliana, ſo. frequently 
quoted in the enſuing pages, was not the work 
of Vigneul Marville—:#s author was Noe! 
Bonaventure d Argonne, who choſe to con- 
ceal his real name under that of Vigneul 
Marville, that he might indulge his ſatire 
without fear of detection, and conſequent pu- 
niſbment. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. LITERATURE. 


| LITERATURE. 
NDER the preſent article, we ſhall endea- 
your to point out the reaſon of the decay 
of learning; the difficulty with which it is ac- 
quired ; and its unprofitableneſs with reſpect to 
riches and honours. —We will firſt conſider the 
cauſe of its decay, | 
One principal cauſe of the decay of learn- 
ing, is the great care which is taken to make 
it flouriſh : the new methods which are daily 
ſuggeſted to put the world in poſſeſſion of 
knowledge, are the greateſt obſtacles to its be- 
Ing acquired. | 
At the regeneration of letters, the difficulty 


of becoming learned augmented the deſire, and 
Vo. I. B excited 


clouds which enveloped it, burſt forth Petrarch, 


barbarity of the Turks obliged to fly from 
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excited the diligence of the ſtudious. They 
then had but very little aſſiſtance, printing had 
not yet multiplied: books ad infinitum. Thoſe 
anxious of acquiring knowledge, were obliged 
to read the works of the ancients in manu- 
ſcript, which were often very difficult to decy- 
pher. The editions which were given to the 
public were in a ſimple form, deſtitute of all 
thoſe methodical additions which make them 
now ſo eafily comprehended. Tranſlations, 
prefaces, obſervations, diviſions, notes, com- 
mentaries, and tables, were then unknown. 
Grammars and dictionaries, the keys to eru- 
dition, were ſcarce. The firſt editions of books 
were unweildy, the ſubjects were not broken 
into paragraphs; and none but zealots in 
the cauſe of literature, could bring themſelves 
to read a book throughout. Printed books and 
manuſcripts were exccedingly dear, and very 
ſcarce. Thoſe who could ſurmount thoſe ob- 
ſtacles retained the advantage; nor would they 
communicate their knowledge to any who had 
not diſtinguiſhed themſelves by long and labo- 
rious reſearches after learning. 
- Yet from theſe accumulated barriers, which 
blocked up the gates of literature, and the dark 


Picus of Mirandola, Politian, Eraſmus, and Bede; 
not to mention all thoſe great men which the 


Greece 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 8 
Greece to Italy, and who carried with them a 
love and taſte for letters, beſides many others, 
whoſe eulogies Paul Fove has written. | 

We cannot, in terms ſufficiently ſtrong, praiſe 
thoſe, who, with unremitting aſſiduity, have ſought 
and planned the road to ſcience; the ſucceſs of 
their labours has been great; and a good cauſe 
has produced a bad effect. For, ſtudy being 


facilitated, intenſe attention is not employed : 


“ and people,“ to uſe the expreſſion of a very 


learned French author, © attach themſelves to 


that falſe erudition which is at the foot of the 

mountain, to ſpare themſelves the trouble of 

climbing the heights to acquire the true.” 
The great number of abridgements, new me- 


thods, indexes, and dictionaries, has damped 


that noble ardour which diſtinguiſhes the man 


of real ſcience; and people imagine they may 
become learned without ſtudy. 


In this age all the ſciences are compriſed in 
dictionaries, and people ſeek no other means 


of acquiring them. Where is the young phyſi- 


cian, divine, or counſellor, who does not think 
himſelf on a footing with men of the firſt ge- 
nius in the ſame purſuit, after having dedica- 
ted ſome little time to a dictionary of arts and 
ſciences ?—Let us now examine the difficulties 
with which learning is acquired. 

Many perſons have often expreſſed aſtoniſh- 
ment at there being ſo ſmall a number of learned 


B 2 men, 
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men, when in fact we ſhould be ſurpriſed there 
are ſo many, if we conſidered all the concurring 
circumſtances requiſite to conſtitute a man of 
real learning. 
Might 1 hazard an opinion, I ſhould ſay 
knowledge is more frequently acquired by 
chance than by premeditation or deſign. By 
this aſſertion, however, I would not be thought 
to countenance ignorance, or favour the decay 
into which letters has fallen: but, on the con- 
trary, the advantages of real knowledge are ſo 
great, that in ſhewing the difficulty of gaining the 
ſummit of this rugged mountain, I ſhould hope 
to ſtimulate and encourage thoſe who may be 
frightened at the labour, inſtead of repulſing or 
inducing them to relax in their activity and in- 
duſtry, by magnifying thoſe obſtacles which 
muſt be overcome. 
To form a learned man, natural talents are the 
firſt requiſite; next, ſolid ſenſe; an acute mind, 
and a faithful memory; ſound health, and a 
vigorous conſtitution: an equanimity of tem- 
per; perſeverance to ſtand the teſt of years; 
an inſatiable deſire for information, and in- 
| vincible attachment to ſtudy : but even all theſe. 
advantages are uſeleſs if fortune has been ſpa- 
1 ring of her favours, NN” 4 
A man born in ſervitude, or poverty, cujus 
\ conatibus obſtatres auguſta domi, who wants the ne- 
cefſaries of life, is forced to think of the means , 
to 
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to acquire them, in preference to every other 
thought. He muſt direct his attention to com- 
mon life before ſtudy, and think of the means 
to live, inſtead of thoſe to obtain fame. | 

Beſides, we are born ſubject to the will of 
our parents; they diſpoſe of us according to 
their intereſt or views, without knowing or ex- 
amining our talents. In all the diſpoſals which 
parents make of their children, we never find 
one who brings them up to the profeſſion of 
letters : they give them the general education 
for common life, but not to make them men of 
learning. 

A choice for ſtudy can only originate from 
the children ; nor are they induced to adopt it 
but by a violent inclination of nature, which 
renders them inſenfible to the advantages of 
fortune, honours, and pleaſurable purſuits; and 
even where they are enchained by cuſtom, and 


the authority of example, they ſtrike out a new 


tract for themſelves, and renounce the attrac- 
tions of the world. He,” ſays Horace, © who 
the muſes favourably notice at his birth, will 
deſpiſe the crowns of the Grecian Olympick 
games, and the Roman triumphs; he will prefer 
the delicacies of a ſtudious retreat and a learned 
folitude.“ c | 8 

In addition to the requiſites already enume- . 
rated, it is neceſſary to poſſes courage, in order 
to reſiſt thoſe incidents in life, which interrupt 


* 
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. 


the ſweetneſs of ſtudy ; ſuch as taxes, wars, ſick. 

neſs, law-ſuits, loſſes, perſecutions of the en- 

vious, and the inconvenience of bad neigh- 

bours. Studious meg, from their pacific tem- 

per and retired life, are affected more than other 

men by theſe occurrences. But the man who 1s 

poſſeſſed of all theſe qualifications, and dedi- 

cates his life to letters, without ſeeking any 

recompence but what the ſtudy of them actually 

affords, will, from the lofty heights of true know- 

ledge, look down with compaſſion on the reſt of 
the world, and deſpiſe the errors and vain em- 
ployments of the vulgar. This is the dignified 

pleaſure which men of real learning obtain by 

ſtudy; but they who ſuppoſe it will afford 

riches or honours are much deceived. 

Six volumes in folio were once publiſhed of 
the misfortunes of the learned, but none ever 

appeared with an account of their felicities. In 
fact, the retired life of ſtudious men, their inac- 

tion, averſion to buſineſs, aſſiduous attention, ab- 

ſtraction, and being unacquainted with the com- 

mon cuſtoms of life, is a road diametrically op- 

poſite to that of fortune. 

Democritus, far from aſpiring to riches, put 
out his eyes that he might not ſee the ob- 
jects which would hgye excited envy in his 
heart. | 
Epimenedes, to devote himſelf entirely to the 
ſtudy of nature, renounced the ſociety of men, 
and 
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and condemned himſelf to a baniſhment of fifty- 
ſeven years. 

Zamolxis, a diſciple of Pythagoras, ſhut him- 
ſelf up for three years in a ſubterraneous cavern. 
- Theſe philoſophers were well rewarded for the 
voluntary relinquiſhment they made of the plea- 
ſures of the world, by obtaining thoſe of the' 
mind, which are far more permanent than any 

other gratification. 

The man of. true literature deſpiſes the ap- 
plauſe of the vulgar, the faſcination of riches, 
or the ſeduction of honours; he ſeeks no recom- 
pence for his labour, but in the labour itſelf; he 
is not repulſed by long application, or diſguſted 
with ſterile aſſiduity; the more information he 
acquires by ſtudy, the more he perceives the 
great quantity he is ignorant of, to regain which 
he redoubles his application. | 


THE HISTORY OF CARDS. 


Is an ingenious work, called“ The Curious 
and Inſtructive Library,” written by Father Me- 
neſtrier, a Jeſuit, we find a little hiſtory of cards, 
which I ſhall here endeavour to give as conciſely 
as poſſible. 

He obſerves, that games Ae with cards 
are uſeful, either by relaxing the mind, or afford- 
ing it inſtruction ; that the creation of the world 


B 4 had 
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had been but a kind of play for the Supreme Be- 
ing; that they who taught the firſt elements in 
ancient Rome were called Ludi Magiſtri, the 
play, or game maſters, and that even Chriſt him- 
ſelf did not diſdain to mention the plays or 
games of children; he then divides them into 
games of hazard, as thoſe on the dice; and of 
combination, as thoſe on the cheſs-board; and 
finally, into a mixture of chance and combina- 
tion, as thoſe on the cards. Here, however, we 
ſhould remark, that there are games played with 
cards which depend entirely on chance, as Lanſ- 
quenet, Breland, Faro, &c. 

According to this writer, playing cards were 
unknown till the year 1392, when Charles VI. 


af France fell into a lethargy, Would it not 


have been better he had died without this re- 
lief? Indeed it is natural to think they could be 
but in little uſe before the invention of en- 
graving in wood, on account of the expence 
which the painting of cards muſt have occa- 
ſioned. | 

Our author adds, that the Germans, who had 
made the firſt engravings on wood, were the 
firſt alſo to, have moulds for cards, which they 
filled with extravagant figures; but othErs, on 
the contrary, pretend, that the impreſſion of 


cards was one of the firſt ſteps towards making 


an impreſſion with engraved characters upon 
wooden plates and they quote, in proof of this 
aſſertion, the firſt eſſays of printing, which are 
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to be ſeen in the Harleim, as well as in the Bod- 
leian library. They think alſo, that curious 
enquirers muſt have made an earlier diſcovery 
of this ancient origin, which they aſcribe to 
printing, had a proper attention been paid by 
them, in conſidering how the great letters of 
our manuſcripts for nine hundred years have 
been formed by the help of colouring. 

The original intention of playing with cards, 
according to this author, was to exhibit the 
image of a peaceful life; and by that of cheſs, 
a much more ancient game, to repreſent a pic- 
ture of war. The four great diviſions of human 
life are emblematically delineated in a pack of 
cards. Hearts ſtand for the clergy aſſembled in 
the choir, and as it were the heart of the church ; 
this is but a poor rebus. Spades allude to the 
profeſſion of arms. Clubs to the tillers of the 
earth. And laſtly, Diamonds rank for the in- 
habitants of cities, whoſe apartments are floored 
in general with a tiling cut in the diamond form. 
All this ſurely is very ſtrained work; and renders 
both the origin aſſigned, and the reaſons ad- 
daced, equally ridiculous. 

We alſo learn from Meneſtrier, that among the 
Spaniards the ſame things were repreſented by 
other names. As for inſtance, the four Kings, 
David, Alexander, Cæſar, Charlemagne, were 
emblematic of the four great monarchies, the 
Jewiſh, the Greek, the Roman, and the Ger- 
man: the four queens, or dames, Rachel, Ju- 

dith 
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dith, Pallas, and Argine, the anagram of Re- 
gina (for ſays Meneſtrier, there never was 2 
queen called Regina) expreſs the four manners 
of reigning, by Beauty, by Piety, by Wiſdom, 
and by birth-right. The valets, or as we call 
them the knaves, were to repreſent the vaſlals 

of the nobility, who were not univerſally per- 
ſons of low rank, but very often young noble- 
men and gentlemen of leſſer power. 

In the preſent age, while the people value 
themſelves ſo much for their good taſte, and ſup- 
port with ſuch avidity every adventurer's pro- 
poſal for embelliſhing the moſt trivial works, 
how is it, that they remain ſatisfied with thoſe 
infipid figures which are preſented to them upon 
cards, when it would not coſt more to have them 
impreſſed with more agreeable objects? But 
while cards are only uſed for intereſt, and not 
amuſement, it is thought of no conſequence 
whether they are well or ill painted, 


DEATH-WATCHEsS. 


Or theſe death- watches, or inſects, there are 
two ſorts; one is about a quarter of an inch in 
length, of a dark dirty colour, witha broad helmet 
over his head, under which when quiet it draws 
up its head, ſo that this helmet, when the inſect 
reſts, 1s a very conſiderable defence againſt ſuch 

falls 
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falls as are frequent in rotten and decayed places, 


which are the habitations of this ſpecies of inſect, 


The other death-watch is a ſmall greyiſh in- 

ſet, much reſembling a louſe. 
Both theſe inſects have wings, but not per- 

ceptible to the naked eye. ; 

The tinkling noiſe of theſe inſects, which 1s 
generally conſidered by the ſuperſtitious and ig- 
norant as portentous of death; and even our 
Poet Gay has ſaid, 

The ſolemn death-watch click'd the hour ſhe died.“ 


is nothing more than an amorous notice to each 
other, or when they eat. The noiſe is produced 
by ſtriking their foreheads againſt the place they 
lodge in, which is either in or near paper. 

The former of theſe inſects ſeldom beats above 
feven or eight ſtrokes, and thoſe very quickly; 
but the latter will beat many hours without in- 
termiſſion, and more leiſurely, 

Mr. Derham, to whom I am indebted for moſt 
of theſe particulars, ſays they are extremely ſhy 
of beating when diſturbed, bur that he has often 
approached them unperceived, and on his beat. 
ing they would anſwer ; this he aſſerts as a fact 
founded on frequent experiments. 


- PETIT JURIES. 


IT may not be unacceptable to the curious to 
know the moſt probable reaſon why this great 


palladium 
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PETIT JURIES. 
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palladium 
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palladium of our liberty is, in point of the num- 
ber that conſtitutes a jury, compoſed of Twelve. 

As this form of trial was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
England by the Saxons, -who doubtleſs had it 
from their anceſtors, the great veneration at that 
period in which remote inſtitutions were held, 
muſt tend fatisfactorily to ſhew how ſacred the 
number Twelve was regarded on the ſcroll of 
antiquity. 

The zodiack, from the earlieſt period, was 
divided into twelve parts or ſigns, and hence the 
twelve months of the year. | 

There were twelve Dii Majores, or principal 
Gods of the Heathens. 

Twelve tribes of Iſrael. 

Twelve Apoſtles. | 

The Grecians held the number in the utmoſt 
veneration, as did alſo the Egyptians at a more 
early period, who both thought it contained 
ſomething myſtical, as afterwards did the Ro- 
mans, and it was held in like manner by all the 
Northern nations in Europe. 

From theſe cauſes, therefore, a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption ariſes, that a preference had been ori- 
ginally given to that number in the formation of 
ſo important a concern as Trial by Jury; and 
the more eſpecially as popular prejudices were ſa 
much in favour of it to any other number what- 
ever. 


DEVIL, 
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DEVIL, a Family Name. 


FoRMERLY there were many perſons, ſirnamed 
the Devil. In an old book, the name of which 
I cannot juſt now call to mind, I have read of a 
Rogerius Diabolus, Lord of Monireſor. 

An Engliſh Monk, Willelmus, cognomenio Dia- 
bolus. 


And another perſon, Hughes le Diable, Lord of 
Luſignan. 


Robert Duke of Normandy, ſon to William 
the Conqueror, was ſirnamed /e Devil. 

In Norway and in Sweden there were two fa- 
milies of the name of Trolle, in Engliſh Devil; 
and every branch of theſe families had an em- 
blem of the Devil for their coat of arms. 

In Utrecht there was alſo a family called Teu- 
fel or Devil; likewiſe in Brittany there was a fa- 
mily of the name Diable. 
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A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 


In this age, when the uſe of hygrometers 
barometers, thermometers, &c. are ſo well un- 
derſtood, why ſhould not the learned apply them- 
ſelves to the diſcovery cf an inſtrument which 

| was 
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was not unknown to the ancients? By its aid a 
judgment could be formed of the probable reco- 
very or death of a perſon afflicted with diſeaſe. 
Peter Lambecius mentions having ſeen one. 

I cannot ſay I ever ſaw an inſtrument of this 
ſort; but it is probable the whole ſecret was in 
its determining the quality of the air in which 
fick perſons were laid; and, as it is "ſuppoſed, 
with much appearance of certainty, that there 
is about the load-ſtone an atmoſphere of mag- 
netic matter, which is always in motion, and by 
which we account for the viſible effect produced, 
we may equally ſuppoſe that fick people who 
perſpire much, are ſurrounded by a corrupt at- 
moſphere, by the motion of which we might 
judge of its good or bad quality, and conſe- 
quently of the ſtate of the ſick. 


CURIOUS ETYMOLOGIES OF SOME 
HEBREW WORDS. 


IN the Hebrew language money is called che- 
ſeph from the root chaſaph, which 1s to ſay, he has 
deſired, becauſe money is defirable, being the 


grand requiſite for obtaining all the — 


of life. 


A poor perſen is called ebion, from & root 
agel, 
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ebeſch, he would have had, becauſe the poor man 
would have had all he wants. 

An enemy, ſchur, from the root ſchur or /chor, 
be has obſerved, he has ſung, becauſe he ſings or 
rejoices at any misfortune which may happen to 
the man he hates, and is always watching his 
actions, with a deſign to hurt his character, if 
poſſible, ſhould he diſcover * thing improper 
in his conduct. 
 Gbejel, which fignifies folly, is uſed to expreſs 
Hope. I need not make any obſervation on this: 
the reaſon for employing the words ſynonimouſly 
is evident. 

Raſhang, reſtleſs, is uſed to expreſs the word 
wicked ; and Rabbi Solomon Jarchi ſays, that 
the wicked man is called Raſhang, from his con- 
tinual and reſtleſs avidity to acquire thoſe things 
in this world which he thinks the beſt. 

Sedacka, which ſignifies ju/tice, is uſed to ex- 
preſs charity, nothing being more juſt than to 
rclieve the poor and the unhappy. 


THE GOUT. 


Taz conteſt among medical men for the 
moſt proper mode of curing this complaint 
cannot but produce a ſmile from the | reſt 
of mankind, when we find that the afflicted 

have 
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have recourſe to ſuch various and oppoſite re- 
 medies with ſucceſs. 

I knew a man who would find his pains alle- 
viated by drinking a wine-glaſs-full of ver- 
Juice, while a table ſpoonful of wine would 
torture him almoſt to diſtraction, 

There were two counſellors ſome years ago 
who generally cured themſelves in a very plea- 
ſant manner ; one who was accuſtomed to drink 
water conſtantly, would cure himſelf by drink- 
ing wine; and the other who invariably took 
his bottle, or more a-day, was conſtantly cured 
by the uſe of water. 

Others, by living on a milk diet only, have 
entirely cured themſelves. 

Some years ago there was a man in Italy who 
was particularly ſucceſsful in the cure of the 
gout :—his mode was to make his patients ſweat 

proiuſely, by obliging them to go up and down 
| ſtairs, though with much pain to themſelves. 

A gentleman of ſome rank at this day thinks 
he preſerves himſelf from this diſeaſe by eating 
garlick every morning. It is to be obſerved, 
that this gentleman has never had the gout, 
but only imagines that he ſhall have it; and, 
therefore uſes it by way of preventive; many 
medical men are of opinion that it is highly effi- 
cacious. 1 

A quack in France, ſome years ſince, acquired 
great reputation for the cure of this malady, by 

_— 
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the uſe of a medicine he called © inFure of the 
moon, of which he adminiſtered ſome drops 
every morning in a baſon of broth ; but it was 
never adopted by any but the very richeſt, for the 
price of a bottle full, not bigger than a com- 
mon ſized ſmelling bottle, was eighty louis- 
þ d'ors. 
Furetiere makes mention of this quack, and 
ſays he poſſeſſed many valuable ſecrets, and the 
F ſurprizing cures to which he was witneſs by 
| « the tinflure of the moon” aſtoniſhed all the fa- 


culty at Paris. The operation of this medicine 
was inſenſible, 
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"THE SUPERIORITY OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE TO THE FRENCH. 


SoME years ſince a very tearned Frenchman 
undertook to prove the advantages and ſuperi- 
ority of the French language to the Latin. 
With this view he publiſned a very erudite 
work; but the opinions which it contained 
were not juſt, and they were very ſucceſsfully 
combated by moſt of the literary men. The 
moſt diſtinguiſned antagoniſt which he had was 

the learned Biſhop Huet, who, among many 
powerful arguments, ſuggeſted one in my opl- 
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nion demonſtratively decifive in favour of the 


Latin. 
The number of caſes which we have in the 


Latin nouns, as in the Greek from whence they 
are derived, are not to be found in the French, 


nor in any language derived from the Latin, 
not even in the Hebrew. This variety of cafe 


produces a very ſenſible effect in the uſe, and ſo 


various and extenſive as to place the Latin be- 
yond all compariſon; one example will be ſut- 


ficient.—If I wiſh to ſay in French © Peter 
loves God,” it can only be expreſſed by this 


ſingle phraſe Pierre aime Dieu; but to expreſs 
the ſame in Latin, it may be done in fix differ- 
ent ways—Petrus amat Deum—Petrus Deum 


amal. Deum Petrus ama. Deum amat Petrus 


Amat Petrus Deum— Amat Deum Petrus. 
The difference of the accuſative Deum with 

the nominative Deus occaſions this variety; for 

as it is placed in this phraſe, it preſerves its ſig- 


nification, and the caſe is governed, while the 


ſenſe is not in the leaſt altered. 

But it is not ſo in the French phraſe, Pierre 
aim? Dicu, where the arrangement marks the 
meaning; for if I tranſpoſe the word Dien, 
which is the accuſative, and ſay, Dieu aime 
Pierre, I ſay what I do not mean; and if I ſay 


Dieu Pierre aime, or Pierre Dieu aime, or aime 


Pierre Dieu, or aime Dieu Pierre, the expreſſions 


would be rude and barbarous. 
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The French nouns therefore do not admit of 
tranſpofition.; and if ever it is done as a poeti- 
cal licence, they muſt be very wiſely arranged, 
and ſparingly employed. 


A CURIOUS BOOK. 


From the opinions contained in this book, I 
think I have not erred in calling it curious. It 
is entitled, Les Controver/ſes des Sexes maſculin & 
feminin. It is written in metrical verſion by 
Gratian du Pont; he aſſerts that every man at 
the day of reſurrection will be an entire body 
without the leaſt deformity. 

He adds, that if every part of the body was 
ſeparated 'into fifteen hundred different places, 
they would all unite, and become compleat. 

That Adam will regain the part from which 
Eve was formed, and that Eve muft again be- 
come Adam's ſide, and loſe the feminine cha- 
rater; and thus will it be, continues our au- 
thor, with all other perſons; every man will be 
like Adam, and every woman like Eve; and con- 
cludes with a poſitive aſſurance that woman will 
ceaſe to be. 

The edition of this curious book, to which 1 
am indebted for theſe particulars, was printed 
at Lyon in 16mo in the year 1537. 
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| — MUSCOVIAN FUNERALS. 


———— 


Ax Muſcovy, when a man dies, his friends 
and relations immediately aſſemble, and ſeat 
themfelves in a circle round the corpſe, to which 
they aſk the following queſtions, viz. by have 
you died? Is it becauſe your commercial concerns 
went badly? Or was it becauſe you could not obtain 
the accompliſhment of your deſires * Was your wife 
defefive in youth or beauty? Or has He been faith 
leſs to your bed? SIN then riſe, and quit the 
houſe. 

When they carry the body to be buried, it is 
covered, and conveyed on a bier to the brink of 
the intended grave; the covering is then with- 
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1 | | drawn, the prieſt reads ſome prayers, the com- 
i ; pany kiſs the dead, and retire. 
| ET Theſe ceremonies finiſhed, the prieſt places 


between the fingers of the dead man a piece of 
paper ſigned by the patriarch confeſſor, purport- 
ing his having been a good Chriſtian. This 
they ſuppoſe ſerves for a paſſport to the other 
world, and from its certifying the goodneſs of 
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= the deceaſed, St. Peter, when he ſees it, will 

1 open the gates of eternal life to him. 

The letter given, the bier is removed, and the 

0 | corpſe placed in the grave, with his face towards 
the Eaſt, 
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NEWSPAPERS, 


THERE is no literary production leſs eſteemed 
by people in general than a newſpaper, although 
an fact it is the moſt difficult work that can be 
undertaken. 

Let us now take a view of the abilities re- 
quired in a perſon editing a newſpaper. 

He ſhould poſſeſs an extenſive knowledge of 
the language in which it is written, a great 
quickneſs in compoſition, and a conciſe method 
of narrating events; he ſhould be able to give 
his ſentiments on war by ſea or land; he ſhould 
be fully acquainted with geography, the hiſtory 
of the times, of illuſtrious perſons, of politics, 
the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and cuſ- 
toms of all nations in the world; and without 
entering into a long detail of requiſites, we can 
ſee by thoſe already enumerated, that the neceſ- 
fary knowledge to produce a good newſpaper, 
1s what can be the lot of but very few perſons. 
What then are we to ſey of the various editors 
of our ephemeral papers ? | 

There is one circumſtance which injures the 
daily news-writers, and very much—they are not 
their own maſters. Being ſubject to the orders 
of their employers, they dare not relate facts 
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i with that ſincerity which hiſtory demands; and 
i}! if this was permitted, we ſhould not require any 
other hiſtorians 


1 ” - CALUMNY 


Is a vice generally deteſted, and which every 
one reprehends ; but whether ſuch univerſal 
abhorrence ariſes from actual diſguſt, or from 
a dread of becoming its object one day or other, 
we ſhall not now diſcuſs ; it is moſt probably the 
latter. 

_ Paſcal informs us, that the church delayed 
giving the communion to murderers and calum- 
niators, until the hour of death ; the Council of 
Lateran pronounced perſons convicted of ca- 
lumny (although they may have weaned them- 
ſelves of the vice) as unworthy of admiſſion into 
clerical orders; and the authors of defamatory 
libels, who cannot prove what they have ad- 
'vanced, are condemded by Pope Adrian to be 
whipped ; flagellentur. | 

The illuſtrious author of the Spirit of Laws 

obſerves, that among the Romans the law that 
ſupported the citizens mutually accuſing cach 
| | other was good, according to the political ſpirit 
| of that republic, where it was every citizen's 
"i duty to be watchful of every thing relative to 
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the commonweal. During the reign of the Em- 
perors it produced a multitude of calumniators ; 
it was Sylla, according to Monteſquieu, who, in 
the courſe of his dictatorſhip, taught them by 
his own example, that ſo execrable a race of 
men was not to be puniſhed, but rather ſome- 
times to be recompenſed. Happier, however, 
muſt be the government in which they are pu- 
niſhed. | | 
The Athenians revered calumny, and Apelles 
painted a picture for that purpoſe, the deſign of 
which would be alone ſufficient to juſtify the ad- 
miration of his age and country for ſuch a mon- 
ſter. In this excellent piece, Credulity was re- 
preſented with long ears, ſtretching out her 
hands to Calumny, coming up to meet her. 
Credulity was accompanied by Ignorance and 
Suſpicion, Ignorance was reprefented under 
the figure of a blind woman; and Suſpicion was 
exhibited under the figure of a man agitated by 
ſecret diſquietude, and tacitly applauding him- 
ſelf for ſome diſcovery made. 
Calumny, with a ferocious look, occupied the 
middle of the picture, ſhaking, a torch with her 
left hand, and with her right dragging Inno- 
cence by the hair of her head, who, in the form 
of a child, ſeems mournfully to ſupplicate the 
interference of heaven in its favour. She was 
preceded by Envy, who with wan and meagre 
look, and piercing eyes, was followed by Stra- 
C4 tagem 
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tagem and Flattery at a remote diſtance, where 
objects were as yet diſcernible. Truth was ſeen 
flowly advancing in the footſteps of Calumny, 
leading Repentance with her in a mourning ha- 


bit. 


What an exertion of genius and ability was 
this picture ! | 

The Athenians would have done well, had 
they deſtroyed the ſtatue erected by them to Ca- 
lumny, and fixed this production of Apelles, in 
Its place. 


ANTIPATHIES. ; 


UxDER this article it is our intention merely 
to relate ſome very remarkable antipathies, and 
not to enquire into their cauſes, that being a 
ſubject which we muſt leave to the more pro- 
found ſcholars. | | 


A lady, a native of France, would faint on 
ſecing boiled lobſters. Some other perſons of 
the ſame country would experience the ſame in- 
convenience from the ſmell of roſes, though 


particularly partial to the odour of jonquils ors. 


tuberoſes. 

I have 'read of a gentleman who would fall 
into convulſions at the fight of a carp. 

Eraſmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had 


ſuch. 
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ſuch an averſion to fiſh, that the ſmell of it gave 
him a fever. | 

Ambroſe Pare mentions a gentleman who ne- 
ver could ſee an eel without fainting. 

| Joſeph Scaliger, and Peter Abono, never 
could drink milk. 

Cardan was particularly diſguſted at the 9 
of eggs. 

Uladiſlaus, King of Poland, could not bear to 
ſce apples. 

If an apple was ſhewn to Cheſne, ſecretary to 
Francis 1. a prodigious quantity of blood would 
iſſue from his noſe. 

Henry III. of France could never ſit in a 
room with a cat. 

The Duke of Schomberg had the ſame kind 
of antipathy. 

A gentleman in the court of the Emperor 
Ferdinand would bleed at the noſe on hearing 

the mewing of a cat, however great the diſtance 
might be from him. 

M. de Langre, in his Tableau de Þ Inconflance 
de toutes choſes, gives an account of a very ſen- 
ſible man, who was ſo terrified at ſeeing an 
hedge-hog, that for two years he imagined his 
| bowels were gnawed by ſuch an animal. 

In the ſame book we find an account of a very 
brave officer, who never dared to look at a 
mouſe, it would ſo terrify him, unleſs he had his 


ſword 
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fword in his hand. M. de Lancre ſays he knew 
him perfectly well. 

- There are ſome perfons who cannot bear to 
fee ſpiders, and others who eat them as a luxury. 
Mr. Vangheim, a great huntſman in Hano- 
ver, would faint, or if he had ſufficient time, 
would run away at the fight of a roaſt pig. 

The philoſopher Chryſippus had ſuch an aver- 
ſion to being reverenced, that if any one ſaluted 
him he would fall down. 

John Rol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would 
ſwoon on hearing the word Jana (wool) pro- 
nounced, although his cloak was made of wool. 


BELLS. 


Tur invention of bells is attributed to the 
Egyptians; in ſupport of which opinion it is 
ſaid that the feaſt of Oſiris was always an- 
nounced by the ringing of bells. 

The cloak worn by the Jews? high prieſt, dur- 
ing their ceremonies in the temple, was invari- 
ably decorated with ſmall gold bells. . 

At Athens, the prieſts of Profperine and Cy- 
bele employed bells during their ſacrifices; 
they alſo in ſome way made up a part of their 
myſteries. 

Some ſay that large bells were not known un- 
til 
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til the ſixth century, while others aſſert that they 
were uſed in the fourth by St. Paulin, biſhop of 
Nola in Campana, and for which reaſon it was 
the cuſtom to call bells campana and nola; at other 
times they were called /aints and ſaints=caps, and 
the buſineſs of ringing them belonged to the 
maſter of the church veſtries, who were called 
capicerii, or primicerii, becauſe they were the firſt 
on the liſt of officers written on a paper called 
cera, by Pliny, Suetonius, and [uvenal. 

Pliny mentions that bells were in uſe long be- 
fore his time, under the name of ſinlinnabula, and 
Suetonius ſays, that Auguſtus ordered one to be 
placed at the gate of the temple dedicated to 
Jupiter. 

In the year 610 the army of Clotaire beſieged 
Sens, when Loup, biſhop of Orleans, ordered 
the church bells of St. Etienne to be rung, 
which ſo terrified Clotaire, that he raiſed the 
ſiege, and decamped with his army 1n the greateſt 
confuſion. In the ſucceeding century, Alcuin, 
preceptor to Charlemagne, ordered all the 
church bells to be baptized. 

Ferdinand Mondes ſays he ſaw in the year 
1554, in the kingdom of Peru, a bell whoſe cir- 
cumference was forty-five hands, and its diame- 
ter fifteen, | 

Theſe particulars I have collected from va- 
rious writers, but none mention with any cer- 
tainty who was the inventor of bells. Indeed, 

Polydore 
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Polydore ſays, no one knows who was, or where 
they were firſt uſed, 


MEMOIRS OF CARDAN. 


Jzzom Canna was born at Milan on the 
firſt day of October 1501. 

He was the offspring of illegitimate love, and 
his mother, during her pregnancy, tried every 
method to prevent his ever ſeeing the light of 
this world, but without effect. She ſuffered 
the pains of labour for three days, at the end of 


which time he was brought into the world by 


means of the Cæſarian operation; when born, 
his head was covered with black curled hair. 

In the year 1331 he was married; for ten 
years before, his impotency had hindered him 
from having any knowledge of a woman. This 
he attributed to the evil influences of the planet 
under which he was born, and always mentioned 
it as one of the greateſt misfortunes of his life. 

He was profeſſor of the medical art in moſt 
ofthe Italian univerſities; in the year 1579 he 
was put into priſon ; on being enlarged, he re- 
paired to Rome, where he attended Pope Gre- 
gory the thirteenth in quality of phyſician, for 

which 
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which he received a penſion, until the year 
1576, when he died. 

Never was any perſon more remarkable for a 
ſtrange inequality of behaviour than this very 
ſingular man. His life was a ſeries of odd ad- 
ventures, which he has committed to writing 
1 with a ſimpligity, or rather a freedom, ſeldom to 
4 be met with among the learned; indeed it ſeems 
as if he had written the hiſtory of his life for no 
other purpoſe than to give the public an ama- 
Zing inſtance that a perſon may be endowed with 
a great genius, yet be a fool at the ſame time. 
He makes an ingenuous confeſſion of his good 
and bad qualities. He ſeems to have ſacrificed 
every other conſideration to a deſire of being 
ſincere ; and this ſincerity being often miſplaced, 
tarniſhes his reputation. 

Although an author ſeldom errs, when giv- 
ing an account of his morals and ſentiments, 
yet muſt we rather incline to diſſent from, than 
to believe what Cardan relates of himſelf; be- 
cauſe it ſeems almoſt improbable that Nature 
could have formed a character ſo capricious and 
ſo unequal as he was. He paid himſelf con- 
gratulatory compliments for not having a friend 
in this world, but that in lieu of which he was 
attended by a ſpirit, partly emaned from Sa- 
turn, and partly from Mercury, who was the 
conſtant guide of his actions, and teacher of 
every duty tq which he was bound. 


* 


He 
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He alſo declared, that he was ſo irregular in 
his manner of walking the ſtreets, as to induce 
thoſe who obſerved him to point at him as a 
fool. Sometimes he walked very flow like a 
man abſorbed in profound meditation ; then ſud- 
denly quickened his ſteps, accompanying them 
with very ridiculous attitudes. 

In Bologna, his delight was to be drawn about 
in a mean vehicle with three wheels. The live- 
lieſt picture that can be given of this very ſin- 
gular philoſopher is couched in the following 
verſes of Horace, which in fact Cardan con- 
feſſed to agree perfectly well with his character 

Nil æquali homini fuit illi; ſepe velut qui 

Currebat fugiens hoſtem, perſæpe velut qui 


Junonis ſacra ferret : habebat ſa pe ducentos, 
Sæpe decem ſervos, &c. 


Which may be imitated thus: 


Where find a ſemblance of inconftancy ? 
Now quick of ſpeed, as if from foes he fled, 
Now flow he moves, and with a ſolemn air, 
As if great Juno's altar he'd approach; 
Now with attendants crowded, now alone, 


When Nature did not vift' him with any 


pain, he would inflict it on himſelf, by biting 


his lips, and pulling his fingers to ſuch a vio- 
lent degree, as ſometimes to force the tears 
from his eyes; and the reaſon he aſſigned for ſo 
doing was in order to moderate certain impe- 
tuous ſallies of the mind, whoſe violence was by 

„ far 
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far more inſupportable than pain itſelf; and 
that the ſure conſequence of ſuch a ſevere prac- 
tice was his better enjoying the pleaſure of 
health. 

He ſays elſewhere, that in his greateſt tortures 
of ſoul, he uſed to whip his legs with rods, 
and bite his left arm; that it was a great relief 
to him to weep, but that very often he could 
not; that nothing gave him more pleafure than 
to talk of things which made the whole com- 
pany uneaſy ; that he ſpoke on all ſubjects, 
whether ſeaſonably or not; and he was ſo fond 
of games of chance, as to ſpend whole days in 
them, to'the great prejudice of his family and 
reputation, for he even ſtaked his furniture and 
his wife's jewels. 

Cardan ſcrupled not to own, that he was re- 
vengeful, envious, treacherous, a dealer in the 
black art, a backbiter, a calumniator, and unre- 
ſervedly addicted to all the foul and deteſtable 
exceſſes that can be imagined ; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, as it might be thought, ſo humiliating 
a declaration, there never was perhaps a man 
more vain, or one'that with leſs ceremony ex- 
preſſed the high opinion he had of himſelf. He 
writes thus: 1 5 

] have been admired by many nations; an 
almoſt infinite number of panegyrics in proſe 
and verſe have been compoſed to celebrate my 
fame. I was born to releaſe the world from the 


manifold 
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manifold errors under which it groaned. What 
J have found out could not be diſcovered either 
by my predeceſſors, or my cotemporaries; and 
that is the reaſon why thoſe authors, who write 


any thing worthy of being remembered, bluſh 


not to own that they are indebred to me for it. 
I have compoſed a book on the dialectic art, in 
which there is neither a ſuperfluous letter, or one 
deficient. I finiſhed it in ſeven days, which 
ſeems a prodigy. Yet where is there a perſon 
to be found, that can boaſt of his having become 


maſter of its doctrine in a year? And he that 


ſhall have comprehended it in that time, muſt 
appear to have been inſtructed by a familiar de- 
mon.“ 

When we conſider the tranſcendent qualities 
of Cardan's mind, we cannot deny his having 
cultivated it with every fpecies of knowledge, 
and his having made a greater progreſs in phi- 
loſophy, in the medical art, in aſtronomy, in ma- 
thematics, &c. than the moſt part of his cotem- 
poraries who had applicd their ſtudy but to one 
of thoſe ſciences. Scaliger, who wrote with 


much warmth againſt Cardan, was candid 


enough to own that he was endowed with a very 
comprehenſive, perſttrating, and incomparable 


mind. 


He has been accuſed of impiety, and even 


atheiſm, becauſe in his book de Subtilitate he 


quotes ſome principles of different religions, 
with 
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with the arguments upon which they are found- 
ed. He propoſes the reaſons offered by the Pa- 
gans, by the Jews, by the Mahometans, and by 
the Chriſtians; but thoſe of thelaſt in the weakeſt 
light. Nevertheleſs, in reading the book which 
Cardan hath compoſed de vit4 proprid, we find 
more characteriſtic marks of a ſuperſtitious man 
than of a freethinker. It is true, that he owns 
he was not a devotee, parum pius, but he at the 
ſame time declares, that although he was natu- 
rally very vindictive, he often let ſlip the oppor- 
tunity of ſatisfying his reſentment. Let ſucha 


neglect then be aſcribed to his veneration for 
the Deity, 


Dei ob venerationem. 


He ſays, © there is no form of worſhip more 
pleaſing to the Deity, than that of obeying the 
law againſt the ſtrongeſt impulſion of our na- 
ture to treſpaſs againſt it.” He proudly boaſted 
of having refuſed a conſiderahle ſum of money 
offered to him by the King of England, on con- 
dition that he ſhould give him thoſe titles the 
Pope had taken from him. We cannot find, 
in any work, proofs of more ſolidity and good 
ſenſe than in the reflections made by him in the 
twenty-ſecond chapter, where” he unfolds his 
idea of religion. The reaſon which he aſſigns 
for his love of ſolitude, inſtead of making him 
liable to, ought rather to free him from, the 
charge of impiety.“ When I am alone,” ſays 

Vor. I. D he, 
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he, “ I am then more than at any other time in 
company with thoſe I love the Deity, and my 

good Angel.“ : 
11 Cardan had many very irregular faculties, 
I. that were more bold than judicious, and fonder 
1 of a redundancy than of a choice in materials 
9 : to work upon. The ſame capriciouſneſs ob- 
li ſervable in his moral conduct, is to be remarked I 


in the compoſition of his works. We have a 4 

multitude of his treatiſes, in which the reader A 

is ſtopped almoſt every moment by the obſcu- 4 

rity of his text, or the digreſſions from the ſub- 3 

Je in point. 4 

In his arithmetical performances there are ſe- 3 

veral diſcourſes on the motion of the planets, 

on the creation, and on the tower of Babel. In 

his dialectic work, we find his opinion on 

hiſtorians and the writers of epiſtles. The only 

apology which he makes for the frequency of his 

digreſſions is, that they were purpoſely done 

for the ſooner filling up of the ſheet, his bargain 

| with the bookſeller being at ſo much per ſheer, 

+ and that he worked as much for his daily ſup- 
port, as for the acquiſition of glory. 

It was Cardan who revived, in latter times, 
| all the ſacred philoſophy of the Cabala and Ca- 
I baliſts, which filled the world with ſpirits—a 
| likeneſs to whom, he aſſerted, we might attain, 
by purifying ourſelves with philoſophy. He 

| choſe 


— Lu — 
— — 
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choſe for himſelf, however, notwithſtanding 
ſuch reveries, this fine device: 
Tempus mea poſſeſſio, tempus meus ager; 
or in Engliſh, thus: 
Time is my ſole poſſeſſion, and the only fund I have to 
improve. 


—————he— 


THE REGULARITY OF NATURE IN 
FORMING THE HUMAN FACE. 


IT is a general obſervation, that among the 
number of faces we conſtantly ſee, we never 
meet with two that exactly reſemble cach other ; 
but we ſeldom take notice of one circumſtance 
that is very wonderful, which is, that every 
face is formed in ſuch a manner, that however 
ugly it may be, if not disfigured by accident, 
we could not change any part, to render it more 
handſome, without making it deformed, becauſe 
even in this uglineſs, nature has obſerved an ex- 
actneſs of ſymmetry which we ſhould not con- 
demn. 8 

For example. —Suppoſe we had the power of 
lengthening the noſe of a perſon who has a 
ſhort one, it would be of no uſe; becauſe- the 
. Noſe being rendered more long, it would not 
be ſymmetrical with the other parts of the face, 
which being of a certain bigneſs, and having 
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certain elevations and depreſſions, it is requiſite 
the noſe ſhould be proportionate. 

Thus, according to certain very perfect rules, 
a flat-noſed perſon , be ſo; and agreeable to 
the ſame rules, the regular featured flat-noſed 
face, would become a monſter could we give it 
an aquiline noſe: more, it is ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary, that a man ſhould have 10 no/e. Thus, for 
example, in buildings of the Tuſcan order, it 
is proper to leave the columns without a volute. 
In the Corinthian or Ionic orders the volute is a 
beautiful ornament, but it would occaſion an 
irregularity, and appear monſtrous in the Tuſ- 
can. 

Theſe conſiderations ſhew us, that we ought 
not to ridicule any perſon for their apparent 
defects; for thoſe we may ſo conceive are moſt 
frequently perfections. A ſmall noſe, ſmall 
eyes, and a large mouth, form a ſpecies of beau- 
ty, which, though perhaps not entirely conſc- 
nant to our ideas of a handſome perſon, we 
ſhould not deſpiſe, it being in fa& a ſpecies 
which has its rules, 

When Nature forms a face, it is with the moſt 
juſt rules; and ſuch is her regularity, that every 
one is produced perfect to her deſigns. From 
men judging by what pleaſes them, we find the 
Chineſe eſteem a flat noſe, and ſmall eyes; the 
Africans prize triangled eye brows, while in 
France tacy admire them arched ; the Lybians 

love 
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love large mouths ; the natives of Japan blacken 
their teeth, and in Ethiopia the moſt black are 
the moſt handſome ; and our deſpiſing ſuch 
beauties, are only proofs of the ſtrange differ- 
ences of the human mind. 

There are as many different orders of beauty 
as of architecture; and conſidering that Nature 
has her laws, we can never be wrong in ſaying, 


that the moſt ugly face in the world is equally perfect 
and regular ith the moſt handſome, 


A MODE OF WRITING AMONG THE 
TURKS, 


Tas art of writing is not general among the 
Turks; and when they are in love with a per- 


ſon to whom they cannot have eaſy acceſs, they 
have a mode of writing their-ſentiments with- 
out pen, ink, or paper, by the means of flowers, 
fruits, woods, filks, ſtuffs, and colours, of which 
they make a packet, cach article having an al- 
legorical ſenſe. This packet they call a Selam. 

Thoſe who employ this mode of communi- 
cation have always a caſket full of things to 
compoſe a /elam. They have a dictionary, which 
they know by head, of the alluſions they with to 
give by their flowers, &c. Thus, 

An ambret ſignifies, Ve core both of one mind. 


D 3 A piece 
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T A piece ofa roſe buſh—7 weep continually, buf 
yon deride my tears. 
4 A piece of cloth am tired with your impor Y 
| | 1 ſunities. 8 3 | 
Ti A piece of canvas or buckram Me. ſball be to- 4 
| | | | gether to=morrow. | i | 
1 A piece of ſilk Jou have gained my mind. 4 
14 A looking glaſs—1 am ready to ſacrifice myſelf A 
+ 10 you. ö 
A piſtol ] love you very much. | ; 
A grain of a raiſin, ſome blue filk, a pea, a 4 
morſel of ſugar, and a piece of the wood of aloes, FE 
arranged in certain order, forms a billet deux to b 
this purpoſe : 7 
« My heart, 1 am in love with you ; the pain A 


which my love occaſions me, has nearly deprived me A 
of my ſenſes ; my heart paſſionately deſires you ; give 43 
my diſeaſe the neceſſary remedy,” 


1 A SINGULAR SUICIDE. F 
1 9 
7 "' 
| i Tnz following account is taken from Guzl.. b 
W laume de Puilauzens, a cotemporary author with 1 
16 Louis VIII. of France; he ſays, this prince be- 1 
El ing ill, his phyſicians declared his diſeaſe was A 

1 in conſequence of exceſſive continence; to re- 4 
1 medy which, they put a beautiful young woman 


into 
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into his bed while he was aſleep, and they di- 
reed her to tell him, that ſhe had not taken 
that ſituation from laſcivious deſire, but ſolely 
for the motive of ſaving a life ſo precious to his 
ſubjects. ; 
On Louis's awaking, he aſked her very kindly 
what ſhe wiſhed for ? to which ſhe only anſwered 
by bluſhing, and ſome words weakly articulated. 
*« Oh! no, no, (he replied) I prefer death to the 
commiſſion of ſuch a ſin.” He ordered the remedy 
to be removed, and defired the young woman 
might be rewarded for her good will, and that 
ſhe might be honourably married. If this was 
the cauſe of his diſeaſe, was he not the author of 
his death, and equally culpable with the fool or 
madman who cuts his throat or hangs himſelf? 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES AMONG 
THE CARIBBEES, 


P. GunJLLA, in his book entitled POrignogue 
Hluſtrèe, ſays, the Caribbees make their daughters 
faſt four days preceding their marriage. The 
ceremonies of their marriages are very ſingular. 
The men and women are crowned with flowers, 
and they aſſemble in a wood at the ſound of a 
great number of various inſtruments, with their 
chief marching in the front; and before they 
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quit the wood, a plate of meat is brought, which 
the chief throws upon the ground, ſaying theſe 
words, © There, take that, thou wicked demon, and 
teave us in tranquility this day.” 

The company then goes dancing all the way 
to the door of the new married couple ; they 
find them walking in a circle of old women, half 
of them crying, and the other half laughing 
heartily ; the firſt party ſings theſe words: * Oh, 
my child, if you knew the trouble and embarraſſments 
in taking care of a family, you would not have taken 
a huſband.” The ſecond party ſings, © Ab, my 
child, if you knew the pleaſures of taking care of a 
family, you would have taken a huſband long ſince.” 

Thus, the young men and women dance, the 
old women cry and laugh, the muſicians make a 
great noiſe, the children cry loudly, and the new 
married couple remain filent ſpectators ; at length 
they arrange themſelves round a table covered 
with turtles; they all get drunk, and remain 


drinking till next day. 


THE MODE OF ELECTING CHIEFS 
AMONG THE CARIBBEES, 


Tur manner in which theſe people elect their 
chiefs, the neceſſary qualifications to entitle them 
to ſupreme command, and the torments which 

they 
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they muſt ſuffer before they are elected, are no 
leſs extraordinary than their marriage ceremo- 
NICs. 

The perſon who offers himſelf for a chief muſt 
give the whole nation proofs of his ſwiftneſs, 
addreſs, and valour; for which purpoſe he is 
conducted naked to the middle of a broad plain, 
when the other chiefs and great Indians, each in 
their turn, laſh him with a whip until they are 
tired, for all which he muſt not utter a ſingle 
ſigh, | 

The next day they make him lay in a ham- 
mock, into which each throws a handful of large 


| ſtinging inſects, and they ſtick ſo cloſe to their 


prey, that he is obliged to cut themin two to 
make them quit their prize. 

The third proof is with fire; they ſuſpend 
the candidate unto a tree, and under him the 
other chiefs light ſome large faggots, and when 
they perceive the unhappy probationer cannot 
ſuſtain the torture any longer, they gradually di- 
miniſh the quantity of fire. If the leaſt com- 
plaint eſcapes him during theſe three trials, he 
1s declared unworthy of being at the head of the 
nation, | | 


PAINTING, 
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PAINTING. 


Paix TIN d is an art of indefinite extent, and 
it is impoſſible to fix its point of perfection. 
The greateſt works of the greateſt maſters are 
not the boundaries of this art. | 

Raphael's productions were capital; never- 
theleſs there were thoſe who could produce bet- 
ter; and this great genius laboured all his life ta 
ſurpaſs himſelf. He always hoped that every 
Painting would exceed a former one ; and ſuch 
were his ideas of perfection, that had he lived as 
many centuries as he did years, and made equal 
progreſs in his profeſſion, he never would have 
been perfectly ſatisfied with his works. 

Thoſe who are unacquainted with this art, 
imagine it is confined within very narrow li- 
mits ; but thoſe who exerciſe it find, the more 
they cultivate it, the more appears to be ac- 
quired. It may be compared to a geographical 


chart, where a point marks a city, and a line a 
river. ; 


THE 
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THE CEREMONY FORMERLY OB, 
SERVED ON THE CORONATION OF 
AN EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


IT was formerly the cuſtom in China on the 
day preceding the coronation of their Emperor, 
for all the ſculptors in Pekin to preſent him 
with a piece of marble, that he might chuſe 
which. he would have for his monument when 
dead, as they begin to make it on the day of his 
coronation, 

The ſculptor who preſents the marble which 
the Emperor chuſes, has the honour of making 
the monument, and the city pays him for it be- 
fore it is begun. This ceremony of preſenting 
the marble was performed with great pomp, and 
it was conſidered as an important leſſon both to 
the Emperor and his ſubjects. 


FLORIMANIA. 


Ir is almoſt impoſſible to believe the extra- 
ordinary fondneſs which the natives of Holland 
and France had for flowers; and though the 
rage is now extinct, it cannot be unentertaining 
to-ſhew the extent to which their partiality for 


flowers led them, 
In 


| 
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In 1636, at Harlem, a flower, to which they 


had given the fine name of /emper auguſtus, was 


ſold for four thouſand ſix hundred florins, a 
beautiful new carriage, and two horſes with har- 
neſs. 

Another perſon gave thirteen thouſand flo- 
rins for a flower of the ſame kind. 

For a tulip root, two hundred ſquare perches 
of land were given. 

One who poſſeſſed a yearly rent of ſixty thou- 
ſand florins, reduced himſelf to beggary, in the 
ſhort ſpace of four months, by purchaſing of 
flowers. 

This rage for flowers was carried to ſuch ex- 
tent, that in three years the traffic of them 
yielded in one city in Holland ten millions ſter- 


ling!!! The States then iſſued a proclama- 


tion to ſuppreſs ſuch deſtructive and diſhoneſt 
commerce. 

The prices given for flowers in France were 
nearly as extravagant, but the rage ſoon gave 


way to ſome other faſhion, without the interpo- 
fition of government. 


, NUMERAL 
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NUMERAL FIGURES, 


Various have been the opinions of the ori- 
vin of the numeral figures we now employ ; but 
the one moſt generally received is, that they 
were brought into Europe from Spain; that the 
Spaniards received them from the Moors, the 
Moors from the Arabians, and the Arabians 
from the Indians. 

It does not, however, ſeem probable, that the 
Arabians received them from the Indians, but 
on the contrary, that the Indians obtained them 
from the Arabians, and the Arabians from the 
Grecians ; from whom, in ſact, they acquired a 
knowledge of all the ſciences they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of. The ſhape of the figures they re- 
ceived underwent a great alteration, inſomuch, 
that without very great attention, we are ſcarcely 
able to diſcover the leaſt veſtige of their ori- 
gin; but if we compare them with attention, 
diveſted of prejudice, we ſhall find very mani- 
feſt traces of the Grecian figures, which were 


nothing more than the letters of their alphabet. 


A ſmall comma, or dot, was their mark for 
units. 
The letter 3 (b), if its two extremities are 


eraſed, produces the figure 2. | 
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If we form the letter y (g), with more incli- 
nation to the left than uſual, ſhorten the foot, 
and give ſome rotundity to the left horns near 
the left ſide, we ſhall make the figure g. 

The letter A (D) is the figure 4, as we ſhould 
find on giving the left leg a perpendicular 
form, and lengthening it below the baſe, which 
alſo ſhould be enlarged towards the left. 

From the « (e ſhort) is formed the 5, by only 
| bringing towards the right fide, the demircle 
} which is beneath inclining to the left. 

1 From the figure 5 they made the 6, by leav- 
4 ing out the foot, and rounding the body. 

| Of the z (Z) they made the 7, by leaving 
= out the baſe. 

EZ If we turn the four corners of the H (e long), 
towards the inſide, we ſhall make the figure 8. 

The $ (th) was the figure g without any alte- 
ration. 8 

The ought was only a point which they added 
to their figures, to make them ten times more; 
it was neceſſary that this point ſhould be made 
very diſtinctly, to which end they formed it 
like a circle, and filled it up; this method we 
have neglected. 

Theophanus, the Eaſtern Chronologiſt, ſays 
in expreſs terms, that the Arabians had retained 
the Grecian numbers, not having ſufficient cha- 
racters in their own language to mark them. 
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THE GENERAL USE OF NUMBER 19 
IN CALCULATION. 


Fon this article, and the preceding one, I am 
indebted to the works of the learned Biſhop 
Huet. 

He ſays, it is a remarkable circumſtance, that 
for calculation, and numerical increaſe, the num- 
ber 10 is always uſed, and that decimal pro- 
greſſion is preferred to every other. The cauſe 
of this preference ariſes from the number of 
our fingers, upon which men accuſtom them- 
ſelves to reckon from their infancy. Firſt, 
they count the units on their fingers, and when 
the units exceed that number, they have recourſe 
to another ten. If the number of tens increaſe, 
they ftill reckon on their fingers; and if they 
ſurpaſs that number, they then commence a 
different ſpecies of calculation by the ſame 
agents; as thus—reckoning each finger for 
tens, then for hundreds, thouſands, &c. 

This number of fingers is beſtowed on man, 
as ready inſtruments to aſſiſt them in calculat- 
ing; and it is this which makes us prefer the 
number ten, though not ſo convenient and uſe- 
ful a number as twelve, which admits of more 
diviſions, as ten can only be divided by two 
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and five, but twelve by two, three, four, and 
fix, 


The Roman numbers proved the truth of my 


. opinion ; the units are marked by the letter L, 


which repreſents a finger. 
The number five is marked by the letter V, 


which repreſents the firſt and laſt finger of a 
hand. 


Ten, by an X, which is two V's joined at their 
points, and which two V's repreſent the two 


hands. 


Five tens are marked by an L; that is half the 
letter E, which is the ſame as C, the mark for 


Aa hundred. 


Five hundred is marked by a D, half of the 
letter >, which is the ſame as M, the mark for 
a 2 


Ve ſee by this, that the calculation of their 
a was from five to five, that is, from one 


hand to the other. ' Ovid makes mention of 
this mode, as alſo of the number ten: 


Hic numeris magno tunc in honore fuit. 

Seu quia tot digiti per quos numerare ſolemnus, 
Seu quia bis quino femina menſe parit. 

Seu quod ad uſque decem numero creſcente venitur: 
Principium ſpatiis ſumitur inde novis. 


Vitruvius alſo makes the ſame remark ; he 
ſays, Ex manibus denarius digitorum numerus, 
Many unlettered nations, as the inhabitants 


of 
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of Guinea, Madagaſcar, and of the interior 
parts of America, know not how to count fur- 
ther than ten. The Braſilians, and ſeveral others, 
cannot reckon beyond five ; they multiply that 
number to expreſs a greater, and in their cal- 
culations they uſe their fingers and toes. The 
natives of Peru uſe decimal progreſſion ; they 
count from one to ten ; by tens to a hundred ; 
and by hundreds to a thouſand, 

Plutarch ſays, that decimal progreſſion was 
not only uſed among the Grecians, but alſo by 
every uncivilized nation. By this we perceive 
how much Priſcian was deceived 1n his origin 
of figures. We have, however, refined upon 
that convenience. with which Nature has fur- 
niſned men to aſſiſt them in their calculations; 
for we not only uſe our fingers, but likewiſe va- 
rious figures, which we place in different ſitu- 
ations, and combine in certain ways, to expreſs 
our ideas. . 

The ingenuity with which rheſe ſubjects are 
treated, induced me to give them a place in this 
collection ; and if they do not convince, I hope 
at leaſt they will amuſe, 


Vor. I, E TOBACCO, 
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TOBACCO. 


Ix the collection of Bulls depoſited in the 
Seraphim, there is a remarkable one of Pope 
Urban VIII. againſt the uſe of Tobacco; by 
It, all perſons who take ſnuff in church are 
excommunicated. It is added, that the reaſon 
of its being iſſued, is to remedy the very juſt 
complaints of the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral at Seville, 

The prieſts in Spain were very much addicted 
to ſnuff-taking, until the promulgation of this 
bull. 

The abbe Niſſino ſays, it was the devil who 
firſt brought tobacco from India into Spain, and 
introduced it all over Europe, 

Monſieur Nicot was the firſt who introduced 
tobacco in France, after whom it was called M- 
cotiana. 

It was alſo called he Queen's herb, after it had 
been preſented to, and uſed by, Queen Catherine 
de Medicis. And now I think it ought to be 
called by ſome very elegant name, from the very 
great ſums which it is made to yield to the re- 

venue. Suppoſe we name it he royal golden 
| Plant ? 2 
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* 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Mac mentions that when Marigny con- 
tracted a friendſhip with him, he told him he 
was upon his nail. It was a method he had of 
ſpeaking of all his friends; he alſo uſed it in 
his letters ; one which he wrote to Menage be- 
gins thus: © Ob! illuflrious of my nail.” 

When Marigny ſaid to any one, you are upon 
my nail, he meant two things—one, that the per- 
ſon was always preſent, nothing being more 
eaſy than to look at his nail; the other was, 
that good and real friends were ſo ſcarce, that 
even he who had the moſt, might write their 


names on his nail. 


.* 
— — 


A CHARACTER. 


L1ixDer never opens his mouth, but at the 
expence of others; he always cats at other's ta- 


bles, and ſpeaks ill of all the world, 


E 2 A CURIOUS 
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A CURIOUS LETTER. 


« Dear Father, 


[ « I wRiITE to you this day, which is Mon- 
day, and ſend it by the meſſenger, who goes 
from here Tueſday ; he will be in London by 
Wedneſday, and you will receive my letter 
. Thurſday ; you'll pleaſe to let me have the mo- 
ney Friday; if not, I ſhall quit this place 
b Saturday, and be with you on Sunday. | 


k * Your Son 8 


— — — 


MICHAEL ANGELO, 


| | Ar the time that Michael Angelo flouriſhed, 
i the connoiſſeurs (as they called themſelves) 
4 Preferred the works of the anicents to thoſe of 


the moderns. This preference gave him much 
diſguſt; and in order to expoſe the ignarance 
and injuſtice of theſe judges, be adopted the 
following expedient, | 
Privately he made a beautiful marble figure, 
with all the perfection and elegance he was ca- 
pable of beſtowing. When it was entirely 
. finiſhed, he broke off one of its arms, which he 
gonccaled at home ; and by the power of his 


Art, 


P 
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art, he gave the reſt of the figure all the ap- 
pearance of an antique. 

In this ſtate he buried it in a place; which 
he knew would ſoon be dug up to lay the foun- 
dation of ſome building. Soon after this, as 
he expected, the workmen found the figure, and 
it was immediately expoſed to the inſpection of 
the curious; on examining it, nothing was 
heard but the greateſt applauſes of the ancients ; 
and the moderns were only mentioned with the 
greateſt contempt. | 

Michael Angelo, who among the reſt went to 
ſee the ſtatue, patiently liſtened to the unjuſt re- 
marks of theſe great connoiſſeurs, and then 
ſhewed the arm which belonged to it, and 
proved to them, by the exactneſs with which he 
placed it to the ſhoulder, that it was his pro- 
duction. | 

Thus did he eſtabliſh the honour of the age 
in which he lived, and confounded thoſe who 
prided themſelves on their. great powers of 


Judging. | * 


\ 
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 Amonc the Rabbinical writers, there are 
ſome who ſay that Adam was created in a form 
partaking of both ſexes; that is, with Eve at- 
tached | to his ſhoulders. This opinion origi- 

E 2 nates 
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nates from the words of the 139th Pſalm, 
Thou haſt beſet me behind and before.” And 
Rabbi Menaſch Ben Iſrael, a truly learned man, 
fhews himſelf to be of this opinion in his book 
entitled the Neconciler. 

If ve yield our aſſent to the opinions of ſome 
other Rabbins, we muſt believe that Adam was 


created from duſt of four colours, which were 


upon Mount Moriah, where the temple of So- 
lomon was afterwards huilt. The following 
difterent coloured duſts were thoſe employed 
for the formation of Adam ; red for the blood ; 
black for the entrails ; white for the bones and 
nerves ; and green for every other part. 
When this firſt man, ſay the Rabbins, fell 


Help: the Almighty took the opportunity to 
create Eve, who in the time of need ſhould help 


her huſband. Adam on waking and obſerving 
her, cried out, This is fleſh of my fleſh, and 
bone of my bone then ran and embraced her. 
The angels celebrated this event with the blow 


of trumpets and the ſound of flutes, and God 


curled her hair for decoration, formed their 
garments from a precious ſtone, and gave them 
a tranſcendent cloud of glory to cover their 
heads. | 
The Almighty alſo gave Adam fix command- 
ments; to adore him; obſerve juſtice in the 
moſt minute points; prohibit idolatry, homi- 
eide, robbery; and every thing that was impure. 
IR Sammael, 
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Sammael, the prince of angels, and ſome 
others of his party, aſtoniſhed at the care which 
God took of this firſt man, demanded of what 
utility he would be?—to which God replied, 
their excellence was far inferior to Adam's; to 
convince them of which, the Almighty ordered 
ſome beaſts and birds to be brought, to hear 
whether the angels could name them diſtinctly, _ 
which they could not, and immediately acknow- - 
ledged their incapacity. Adam on being aſked, 
named them inſtantly. 

The prince of angels and his patty, jealous of 
the advantage which he had over them, ſought 
every means to ruin him. Sammael, to effect 
this purpoſe, inſpired the ſerpent, as the moſt 
cunning of all the animals, with the power of - 
ſpeech, taught him what to ſay, and deſired 
him to keep near Adam. However, he ſoon re- 
collected that Adam was too wiſe to be duped ; 
he therefore directed the ſerpent to inveigle 
Eve, who not being created in the image of 
God, and only taken from Adam's fide, could 
not have equal knowledge with him. 

The ſerpent, inſpired by Sammael, approached 
Eve, and aſked her, why God ordered her not 
to eat of the fruit which was in che middle of 
the garden of Eden? He told her, that the prohi- 
bition was only the effect of the Creator's jealou- 
ſy ; if ſhe would taſte it, her eyes would be 
opened, ſhe would never die, and ſhe would be 
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able to diſtinguiſh good from evil equally with 
God. The woman, as credulous as ſhe was cu- 


rious, communicated theſe circumſtances to her 


huſband ; he acquieſced' in the propoſition ; 


they knew their nakedneſs, and were aſhamed, 


for the precious ſtone which covered their bo- 
dies vaniſhed. 
On this event Sammael and his accomplices 
were immediately precipitated from heaven. 
The ſerpent was curſed, and after having his 


feet cut, it was ordained that all his ſpecies 


ſhould for ever crawl on their bellies, and have 
nothing but the duſt of the earth for nutriment. 

Eve was condemned to have that periodical 
diſeaſe, which has ſince been common to all the 
ſex, to the inconvenience of pregnancy, the 
pains of parturition, to the ſhame of never be- 


ing able to be called as a witneſs, and to have 


her ears bored as a perpetual mark of obedience 
to her huſband. 


The ſtature of Adam was diminiſhed, and 
God told him the carth would not produce but 


om his labour; that he ſhould diveſt it of all 


poiſonous herbs and thorns ; that the bread he 
acquired ſhould be with the ſweat of his brow, 
and that he ſhould return to duſt, from which he 


was created. At the ſame time they were dri- 
ven from the garden of Eden, where they had 
lived twenty years ; according to others, forty 


days 
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days and twelve hours; while many ſay it was 
only eight days; and others, only fix. 

After this ſorrowful and ſhameful baniſh- 
ment they had no fixt reſting place, unleſs it 
was on Mount Moriah; and as they did not al- 
ways live together, they had an improper inter- 
courſe with the baniſhed angels, Some rabbins 
ſay, that Cain was the offspring of an amour 
that Eve had with a gallant angel. 

If this account is true, we ſee that conjugal 
infidelity began with the world. This may 
ſerve as a conſolation to huſbands and wives. 

To theſe reveries, Rabbi Zebira adds one 
equally ridiculous; he thinks, that by the tree 
which was in the middle of the garden of Eden, 
we ſhould underſtand that part which is in the 
middle of a woman's body. For this opinion, 
we have only to look at the 47th page of the 
Latin tranſlation of Rabbi Eliezer, by William 
Vorſtius. | 

I cannot forget, at the end of this article, to 
add, that the Sabeens, who believed in the eter- 
nity of the world; were of opinion that Adam 
was engendered like other men; that Iambuſ- 
char, Zaarat, and Roan, were before him, and 
Iambuſchar was Adam's preceptor. This may 
be found in the More Nebochim of Moſes Mai- 
monides, and in the tranſlation by Buxtorf, 
page 422; the Ci by the ſame tranflator ; and 
Hottinger's Oriental Hiſtory, page 283. 
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HEALTH NOT PREJUDICED BY 
STUDY. 


Ir is an error, ſays a lively French writer, to 
ſuppoſe that ſtudy is prejudicial to the health. 
We fee as many ſtudious old men as there are 
in any other occupation. Hiſtory will afford 
us a number of examples. In fact, a life ſo uni- 
formly regular and quiet, cannot hurt a good 
conſtitution, but renders it leſs liable to be af- 
fected by thoſe cauſes which produce diſeaſe, 
provided that a natural heat is kept up by mo- 
derate exerciſe, and the ſtomach is not loaded 
with a quantity of food diſproportioned to what 
is abſolutely required in a ſedentary life. 


— 


— 


THE DIFFICULTY OF INTERPRETING 
- THE HOLY WRITINGS. 


Or all the literary works which a learned man 
can undertake, there is not one which requires 
more talents, and a greater extent of knowledge, 
than an interpretation of the Holy Writings. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould have a per- 
feet knowledge of the Hebrew and Chaldean 
languages. 

He muſt be well verſed in ancient hiſtory, 

both 
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both ſacred and profane, and particularly in 
that of the Eaſtern nations. | 

He ſhould be accurately acquainted with geo- 
graphy, as is evident from the number of diſ- 
ſertations on the ſituation of Paradiſe, and on 
the diſperſion of the nations after the confuſion 
of languages. 

It is neceſſary to be converſant in the writings 
of the fathers, eccleſiaſtical authors, chronolo- 
giſts, and even the rabbins. The productions 
of others who have attempted interpretations, 
muſt alſo be conſulted, 

He muſt not be unacquainted with phyſical 
ſubjects; and we perceive the neceſſity of this 
knowledge,when we read of the various reſearches 
into nature, treated of in the Holy Writings, 
ſome on plants, others on ſtones, and ſome on 
animals. * 

How is it poſſible to unravel ſo many differ- 
ent ſubjects in the Old and New Teſtament, 
without having a thorough knowledge of criti- 
ciſm? And how can any one be a good critic, 
without being profoundly learned in gram» 
mar ? 

In addition to theſe requiſites, it is neceſſary 
to poſſeſs natural talents to conduct the work ; 
penetration to develope the myſterious expreſ- 
fions ; diſcernment to make a good choice of 
the various opinions and meanings ; moderation 
and wiſdom to guard againſt apparent truths, 

and 
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and to avoid precipitation; alſo a modeſt but 
ſteady firmneſs againſt the weight of authority. 
If we examine by theſe rules, the characters 
of the interpreters of the Sacred Books at this 
period, we ſhall find but few, and perhaps not 
one, but what is deficient in ſome eſſential qua- 
lification for ſuch a great and holy employment. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


Tux Point of Honour, though a creature of 
the imagination, is nevertheleſs the idol of the 
greater part of mankind, notwithſtanding the 
pretexts which impart life to it, are capriciouſ- 
neſs and frivolity. 

When a bravo has been affronted, or affronts 
any one, he immediately talks of ſatisfaction. 
A countryman having the misfortune to meet 
in company with three or four of our modern 
bravos, was very ill treated. On the following 
day, he received a letter, wherein the one who 
had offended him moſt, offered to give him ſa- 
tisfaction in an honourable way. © Surely,” 
ſaid the countryman, © this is very pleaſant ; 


laſt night he committed a thouſand irregulari- 


ties to irritate me, and this morning he ima- 
gines to appeaſe me, by running me through the 
body.” 

In 
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In this inſtance, we ſee the conduct of the 
generality of mankind. In this age, that which 
conſtitutes a man of honour, is not in the virtue 
of ſhunning the commiſſion of faults, but in the 
audacity of ſupporting thoſe he has committed. 
Does it not require an uncommon ſtretch of pa- 
tience, when we ſee rank ſo confounded, that 
men of merit and birth ſhould frequently loſe 
their lives in a duel, by hands more infamous 
than the public executioner, while the unworthy 
aſſaſſin ſaves himſelf, and lives unpuniſhed ? 

The method of terminating a quarrel by a 
duel, is neither founded on reaſon or honour ; 
and what is called reſentment, is but an impoſ- 
ture, woven with cowardice, falſehood, and raſh= 
neſs. If we examine the cauſes of quarrels in 
general, we ſhall find the greater part of them 
are occaſioned by ſome hot-headed men, who 
will never acknowledge themſelves in the wrong, 
and who declare themſelves men of ſpirit, bra- 
very, and honour, with. all the inſolence which 
cuſtom authorizes, but would think themſelves 
diſhonoured by ſincerely avowing they had com- 
mitted a fault. Theſeare the bipeds, who have 
brought into faſhion the art of giving a man ſa- 
risfaction, by threatening to blow his brains 
put, or actually doing it. 


PLURALITY 
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*PLURALITY OF GODS. 


Tux opinions of the Pagans on this ſubject 
were very different to what is commonly ima- 
gined. The Pagan philoſophers could not re- 
concile themſelves to the idea of ſeveral gods ; 
the contradictions they diſcovered were repug- 
nant to their wiſdom, This may be eaſily con- 
ceived. 

Moft hiſtorians recount, that Socrates died for 
defending this truth; we may call him a mar- 
tyr to the unity of God—he was accuſed by 
Anytus and Lycon, and condemned by the Athe- 
nians to drink hemlock juice, becauſe he ſup- 
ported the opinion of the exiſtence of but one 
infinite Being. 

Ariſtotle alſo delivered his opinion freely on 
this ſubject ; for which he would have been con- 
demned to the ſame fate, had it not been for 
the protection his diſciple Alexander the Great 
afforded him ; after whoſe death, however, he 
was obliged to fly, to avoid the puniſhment, and 
thereby prevented the Athenians ſinning a ſe- 
cond time againſt philoſophy. There is no 
doubt, but he was fully perſuaded of there be- 
ing but one God, for when dying, (a period when 
the opinions of men are delivered truly) he ex- 


claimed, Ens entium miſerere mei.” 
Plato, 
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Plato was not leſs convinced of this truth, 
than Socrates or Ariſtotle, but he was too 
political to diſcove: his ſentiments to the Gre- 
cians, before whom, he ſays, it was not ſafe to 
ſpeak on ſuch ſubjects. 

Even the Pagans of tolerable i 
believed in one God, but of the attributes and 
various operations of the Almighty they were 
as ignorant as the exiſtence of them was mani- 
feſt. It was this claſs of people, 


Who every attribute a God did make,” 


and adored them under various names. It was 
this which gave riſe to the belief of many gods. 
Seneca ſays, © we might beſtow as many names 
on Jupiter as we pleaſe, to imply the many dif- 
ferent effects of which he is the cauſe.” 

Cicero, in his book on the nature of the Gods, 
ſpeaks thus: © It is a common belief among 


men, that every thing from which they derive 


good, partakes of the divinity ; thus confider- 
ing the advantages which they receive as pro- 
cceding from a divine ſource, they adore them 
as gods; this is the reaſon that they have made 
two divinities of bread and wine, naming the for- 
mer Ceres, and the latter Bacchus. To theſe 
they have added every thing which elevates the 
character, and adorns the mind of man, as vir- 
tue, knowledge, liberty, victory, &c. © All 
theſe things, continues Cicero, have paſſed for 

ſo 
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ſo many divinities; and the greatet part of 
mankind, hurried on by ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, have built and dedicaced temples to 
them.“ 

Though the more enlightened ancients be. 
lieved but in one God, they acknowledged him 
under different names, always, however, bearing 
a relation to his attributes ; thus they called him 
Jupiter, in conſideration of his perfect eſſence 
and infinite bounty. 

Neptune, becauſe they believed him to be the 
univerſal ſpirit which pervaded the waters, and 
gave them the neceſſary motions for the gene- 
ration of bodies, as they confidered this element 
to be the paſſive principle of all material things. 

Pluto, from the idea of his being the ſeminal 
ſpirit which is encloſed in the boſom of the 
earth, and which there produced all the riches 
which 1t contains. | 

Phzbus, or Apollo, as they ſuppoſed him to be 


the ſoul, or the efficient cauſe of enlightening 
and vivifying the world. 


Mars, as the god of battles. 
Deus Sabaoth, from his power of diſperſing ar- 


mies at pleaſure, for which reaſon he was alſo 
called Mavors, from Magna veriens. 


Cupid, as they eſteemed him to be the prin- 
ciple of the deſire of generation, which is na- 
tural to all beings, _ induces them to unite 


with 
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with ſo much ardour for the · production of their 
ſpecies. 

Vulcan, from conſidering him ſymbolically 
under the nature of fire, as the moſt ſubtile 
power in the world, or as the only material one, 
that by its activity could give motion to all 
things, and conſequently the moſt proper to re- 
preſent the Divinity which moved every thing. 

Pan, from believing him to be the ſoul of the 
world, who gave life, and governed the whole 
univerſe, 


Thus we may account for the names of all the 
other pagan gods, 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN LANGUAGES NOT REQUI- 


SITE TO CONSTITUTE A WELL IN- 
FORMED MAN. 


In this age we have ſufficient books on every 
kind of ſcience in our own language to conſti- 
tute, I don't fay the maſter of a college, or a 
profeſſor, but a well informed man, who ſhall be 
able to ſpeak on any ſubject, without having re- 
courſe to Greek or Latin. 

Whar 1s derived from education at college 1s 
ſo trifling, that if it was generally known, no 
perſon would regret not having ſtudied there. 

Vol. l. F | Were 
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Were we to inveſtigate the abilities of thoſe who 
return from a univerſity, perhaps we ſhould find 
bur very few men of ſolid learning, many who 
are not more improved than when they firſt 
went, and probably ſome, who by too much at- 
tention to diſſipation in preference to their 
books, have even loſt what they knew before. 
From the books extant at this period, we 
may very well, without Greek or Latin, acquire 
a knowledge of mathematics in all its branches; 
the opinions of ancient and modern philoſo- 


phers, univerſal hiſtory, chronology, geography, 


rhetoric, poetry, the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, and of every known religion in the 
world. 

I ſhould think any perſon wellacquainted with 
theſe ſubjects would be more admired than he, 
who, poſſeſſing a knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
ſhould interlard his converſation with quotations 
from Homer, Ifocrates, Virgil, Cicero, &c. It 
would be better for many perſons if they were 
unacquainted with thefe languages, as it ſpoils 
their manners, and renders them leſs acceptable 
to ſociety, than one who is not converſant in 
them. 


= 
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A REMARKABLE ACCOUNT OF A 


GENTLEMAN WHO WALKED IN HIS 
SLEEP. 


Tux detail of this ſleep-walker being the moſt 
remarkable I ever met with, I have given it a 
place here. It is taken from Vigneul Marville, 
and I ſhall endeavour to recount it in his words. 

He fays, © One of my friends having invited 
me to paſs a few days in the country, I accepted 
his offer, and met with much good company, 
and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction: among them 
there was an Italian gentleman, whoſe name 
was Agoſtino Fotari, who walked in his ſleep, 
and performed all the ordinary actions of lite as 
well as when awake. 

He did not appear to be above thirty years of 
age, very thin, dark complexion, melancholy ap- 
pearance, of a ſolid penetrating genius capable 
of comprehending the moſt abſtract ſciences. 
The approach of his derangement was generally 
at the increaſe of the moon, and ſtronger during 
Autumn and Winter than Spring and Summer. 
I had a ſtrange curiofity to ſee what they ſaid of 
him: I communicated my wiſhes to his valet ; 
he told me wonderful things, and promiſed to 
inform me when his maſter performed this plea- 
fant ſcene. 


EF 2 « One 
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« One evening near the end of October we 
ſat down after ſupper to play at cards. Signior 
Agoſtino was of the party, but ſoon retired to 
bed. Abour eleven, o'clock his -valet came to 
inform us his maſter was afflicted, if we wiſhed 
to fee him. I obſerved him ſome time with a 
candle in my hand; he was ſleeping on his 
back, and ſlept with his eyes open, but they were 
| ſteadily fixed ; this, according to his valet's ac- 
"1 | count, was a certain ſign of approaching de- 
1 rangement. I felt his hands; they were very 
cold, and his pulſe ſo languid, that it ſeemed as 
though his blood did not circulate. Near about 
5 midnight Signior Agoſtino violently pulled back 
b the curtains of his bed, got up, and dreſſed him- 
| ſelf very quickly. I went towards him, and 
placed a candle near his noſe, to which he was 
totally inſenſible; his eyes were wide open. Be- 
fore he put on his hat, he took his belt, which 
hung on the bed-poſt, but from which his ſword 
had been taken for fear of an accident. Thus 
dreſſed, he made ſeveral turns round his cham- 
ber, then went towards the fire, and ſeared him- 
ſelf in an arm chair. | 

« A ſhort time after this, he went into a clo® 
ſer where his portmanteau was ; this he ſearched 
| a long time, turned every thing out, replaced 
| them again in good order, and put the key 
in his pocket, from whence he took a letter, 


and placed it on the mantle-piece. He then 
j . went 
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went to the chamber door, opened it, and de- 
ſcended the ſtairs; when he had got to the bot- 
tom, one of us jumped with great force; this 
ſeemed to frighten him, and he redoubled his pace. 

« His valet deſired us to walk ſlowly, and not 
to ſpeak, becauſe when the noiſe which'is made 
mixes with his dream, he becomes furious, and 
runs very faſt, as though he were purſued, { 

* Signior Agoſtino now traverſed the court- 
yard, which was very ſpacious, and went to the 
ſable ; he entered it, careſſed his horſe, bridled, 
and wanted to ſaddle it; and not finding the 
ſaddle in its uſual place, he appeared much diſ- 
turbed, like a perſon out of his ſenſes. He 
mounted the horſe, and galloped to the door of 


the houſe; it was ſhut; he diſmounted, took a 


ſtone, and ſtruck very forcibly againſt one of 
the pannels. After ſeveral uſeleſs efforts to 
open the door, he led his horſe towards a pond, 
which was on the other ſide of the court-yard, 
let it drink, then tied it to æ poſt, and came 
back to the houſe in a tranquil ſtate. 

*«« To the noiſe which the ſervants made in the 
kitchen he was very attentive, went towards the 
door, and placed his ear to the key-hole. -On 
a ſudden he went to a parlour, where there was a 
billiard table; there he ſtruck the balls, and put 
himſelf in all the different poſtures, which people 
who play the game find it neceffary to aſſume 


ſometimes. From thence he went to an harpſi- 


1 chord, 
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chord, on which he played tolerably well, but 
it ſeemed to diſorder him very much. At laſt, 
after two hours exerciſe, he returned to his 
chamber, and threw himſelf dreſſed as he was 
on the bed, where we found him at nine o'clock 


next morning in the poſture we left him. 


* In theſe paroxyſms he always ſlept nine or 
ten hours. His valet informed us, there were but 
two ways of rouſing him—one to tickle the bot- 
toms of his feet; the other, to ſound a horn, or 
play a trumpet at his ears.“ 


% 


A SERAGLIO OF MEN. 


Taz kingdom of Patan, in the peninſula of 
Malacca, muſt not be governed but by a woman, 
though in fact it is by men the kingdom is go- 
yerned. Let us explain this ſeeming paradox. 

According to the laws of Patan, the queen 
muſt not marry, inſtead of which, however, ſhe 
1s entitled to have as many gallants as ſhe pleaſes, 
It is, for her dignity, and the neceſſary ſplendour 
of her court, to have a ſcraglio of the hand- 
ſomeſt men in her dominions, and from where- 
ever they can be obtained. Among theſe men, 
there are always ſome whom ſhe prefers ta 

| others ; 
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others; and thoſe are generally the rulers of the 
ſtate. 

The favourites of the queen leave her but a 
ſhadow of power; but ſhe enjoys their careſſes 
whenever ſhe pleaſes to command them. At 
her death, ſhe is ſucceeded by a daughter, who 
is rreated in the ſame manner. | 

The kingdom of Patan is a moſt fruitful and 
abundant country in men, beafts, riches, and 
fruits. The geeſe and ducks lay their eggs 
twice a day. The women are alſo very fecund. 

The natives of Patan are partly Mahometans, 
and partly Idolators; but they are all equally 
voluptuous. Their capital, called Patany, is 


one of the handſomeſt and richeſt kingdoms in 
India. 


RABELAIS. 


Wu x Rabelais was at Rome, he delivered 
his ſentiments ſo very freely, that he was obliged 
to ſave himſelf in France, in a very poor con- 
dition. When he arrived at the city of Lyons, 
he made uſe of ſuch means to obtain ſupport 
throughout his journey, as would not have been 
ſafe for any perſon to adopt, who was leſs known 
than Rabelais. The ſtratagem he employed was 
as follows: | 
| He vent into an inn at Lyons, ordered a good 
ſupper and bed, and told the hoſt, although he 
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was meanly dreſſed, and travelled on foot, he 
would pay him well for what he had. After 
ſupper he filled ſeveral ſmall bags with aſhes ; 
he then aſked for a young lad who could write; 
when he came, Rabelais deſired him to write 
ſome ſmall labels, ſome of which were, poiſon pour 


faire p:rir le roi, and others, poiſon pour: faire perir 


la reme; theſe labels he faſtened to the bags, in 


preſence of the lad, and told him,“ Take care 


not to ſay a ſingle ſyllable of what you have done 


or ſeen, either to your father or mother; it may 


coſt us our lives.“ 


The young man, as Rabelais wiſhed, imme 


diately communicated the whole tranſaction to 
his mother; ſhe, almoſt dead with fear, went 
immediately to a magiſt rate. Rabelais was taken 


up, and his bags ſeized: he demanded to be 


carried before the King, to whom he would ſtate 
many things of conſequence. Under the idea 
that he might not die with fright, they fed him 
well all the way, and ſupplied him with a horſe. 
When they arrived at court, Rabelais told his 
tale, and the whole buſineſs terminated by af- 
fording ſubye&t for laughter, not only to the 
court, but to all the inhabitants of Verſailles, 


At Montpellier no one can obtain the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine, without firſt receiving 
ſeven times the hat and robe of Rabelais, which 


are 
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are depoſited in the caſtle of Morac. Such is 
the veneration paid to his memory, by thoſe who 
have the regulation of that academy! The rea- 
ſon is this: | 
Some ſtudents created ſuch frequent diſturb- 
ances in the city, as gave riſe to many com 
plaints being made againſt them at court; the 
conſequence of which was, that ſeveral of the 
ſtudents were confined, and the privileges of the 
academy debarred them. Rabelais was then at 
Montpellier, and though a very merry fellow, 
deepiy partook of the ſorrow which. theſe events 


4 — 
_ occaſioned the academicians. 


He reſolved to make an attempt to obtain the 
releaſe of the ſtudents, and a -reinſtatement in 
their accuſtomed privileges; for which purpoſe, 
he adopted the ſubſequent ſcheme : 

He dreſſed himſelf as a doctor, went to Paris, 
and preſented himſelf at the door of the Chan- 
cellor du Prat. The Swiſs attendant, who miſ- 
took him for a fool, roughly demanded his buſi- 
neſs, to which Rabelais anſwered in pure Latin, 
which the Swiſs not underſtanding, ſent for one 
of the Chancellor's officers; when he came, 
Rabelais ſpoke to him in Greek, which being 
cqually incomprehenſible both to the Swiſs and 
Oflicer, they ſent for one who underſtood Greek 
perfectly; to him the Doctor then ſpoke He- 
brew ; and when they brought one who ſpoke 
Hebrew, he ſpake Arabick. In this manner 


he 
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he exhauſted all the knowledge of the Chan- 
cellor's houſe. The Chancellor being informed 
of the whole proceedings, ordered the doctor to 
be brought to him, when Rabelais made an ele- 
gant remonſtrance in favour of the ſtudents 'at 
Montpellier, and obtained an immediate order 
for their liberation, with a re-eſtabliſhment in all 
the liberties of which they had been deprived. 


The following is a tranſlation of an epitaph 
written for Rabelais : 


Pluto, prince of horrid legions, 

Who ne'er in lively laugh partook, 
Take Rabelais to your regions, 

And Hell by laughter will be ſhook. 


THE CHARACTER OF A COURTIER 
AND PETIT MAITRE CONTRASTED, 


ALTHOUGH the courtier and the petit maitre 
are of the ſame country, their manrers are not- 
withſtanding widely different. 

The courtier, when diſguſted, endeavours to 
conceal it under the appearance of ſatisfaction, 
The petit maitre is vain of appearing more diſ- 


guſted than he really is; the one thinks much 


before he ſpeaks; the other talks a great deal 
without thinking ; the one purſues or runs after 
fortune; 
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fortune; the other thinks fortune ſhould run at- 
ter him. 

Courtiers careſs thoſe they deſpiſe ; their ca- 
reſſes ſerve to conceal their. contempt. What 
diſſimulation! 

The petit maitres are more ſincere; they ne- 
ver endeavour to hide either their friendſhip or 
their hatred; the manner in which they addreſs 
you, partakes not of either; their careſſes in or- 
dinary are but half expreſſed, and equally un- 
derſtood; their diſapprobation the ſame. 

The language of the courtier is uniform, al- 
ways polite, flattering, and inſinuating. 

The language of the petit maitre is a com- 
pound of high and low, ſublime and beautiful 
mixed with politeneſs and rudeneſs, 


A DISSERTATION ON KISSING. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the frivolity of our man- 
ners at this period, we cannot but reſpe& and 
admire the gravity and auſterity of the ancients, 

The Grecians and the Athenians, to whom we 
are ſo fond of comparing ourſelves, have left ſuf- 
ficient examples to prove the very great differ- 
ence of their manners and cuſtoms to thoſe of 
the preſent time. The Romans in the firſt ages 
of the republic were ſtill more ſeyere than the 

Grecians. 
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Grecians. Among them, a corruption in pri- 
vate manners had no influence on thoſe to. be 
obſerved in public. By the example of kiſ- 
fing, we ſhall ſee the difference there was among 


the Romans and the other civilized nations of 


Europe. 

Even 'when they had no law againſt adultery 
in Rome, the kiſs was never given in public; 
it was conſidered as one of the ſecret enjoyments 
of legitimate love—it was under the empire of 
conjugal fidelity. We might here quote, for ex- 
ample, the account of the young citizen who 
was condemned to death, for raviſhing a kiſs of 
a matron in public. Shot 
The firſt relaxation of ancient diſcipline was, 
that a huſband did not think he wounded his 
wife's chaſtity, by kiſſing her in preſence of his 
friends. This cuſtom appeared ſo ſingular for 
ſome time, that many writers have ſeriouſly en- 
deavoured to find the origin. Pliny diſcovered 
it in the love which the Roman women had for 
wine; and he ſuppoſes, that the huſbands 
thought to diſcover if they had been drinking 
it, by kiſſing them on coming home, If this 
origin is true, Marcus Portius Cato was the au- 
thor,” as he adviſed huſbands to employ this 
mode to judge of the conduct of their wives. 
This feverity of manners, however, could not 
preſerve itſelf, and Cato the Cenſor eraſed a ſena- 

ror 
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tor from the tablet for giving his wife ſome amo- 
rous kiſſes in the preſence of his daughter. 

The kiſs was conſidered by theſe people, as a 
very ſerious and ſolemn act. A kiſs on the lips 
was not permitted but to married perſons, thoſe 
that were betrothed, and the neareſt relations. 
It was cuſtomary alſo for the emperors to kiſs 
the ſenators, when they went out of, or came 
into, Rome. This, without doubt, was to ſhew 
the friendſhip and - confidence there ſhould be 
between the perſons who were permitted to kiſs 
in this manner. Suetonius blames Nero very 
ſtrongly for not conforming to this cuſtom. , 

The Romans ſometimes kiſſed the hand, but 
it was conſidered as an extraordinary mark of 
deference and reſpect. All the emperors were 
not ſo much honoured. The moſt ſervile adu- 
lation could not conquer the repugnance, which 
the idea attached to a Kiſs inſpired them with. 
The wicked emperors, in honour to whom in- 
cenſe was ſometimes burnt, prevented the people 
from excrciſing their religion, and paying their 
reſpects to the gods, but could not overcome 
their prejudices and their manners. Plutarch 
remarks, that when Calo divided the provinces 
| which he governed, the women were all cager 
to kiſs his hand. This is perhaps the moſt true 
and brilliant homage which was paid to the vir- 
tues of this great man. How admirable would 
it be, if a kiſs was now conſidered as a demon- 

ſtration 
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ſtration of eſte em and reſpect, and not as a vain 
ceremony, or the effect of equivocal politeneſs ! 
During the time of the emperors it was alſo 
cuſtomary to kiſs the knees and feet. The Ro- 
mans cafily complied with this mark of ſubmiſ- 
fon, although certainly more great than kiſſing 
the hand, but to which their mode of thinking 
did not attach the ſame ideas. However, all 
the emperors did not receive this ſalutation. It 
is remarked, that Caligula, Domitian, and the el- 
der Maximian refuſed it, from affected modera- 
tion. The young Maximian was very pleaſed 
with receiving this kind of homage, and his 
pride was extremely flattered with it. The new 
ſovereigns of Rome have preſerved in their eti- 
quette thofe honours which were rendered to the 
ancients. 
The Romans did not only regard the kiſs, as 
a ſingular teſtimony and characteriſtic of at- 
tachment, reſpect, and conjugal tenderneſs, but 
they aſcribed to it the right of performance, 
which proves very forcibly the ſerious and ſacred 
ideas they had of it. In their laws we ſhall find 
that they attribute that prerogative to a kiſs, 
which the French lawyers would call le droit de 
baifer. The law alſo ſpeaks of the preſents which 
both parties give to thofe who are contracted in 
marriage, and the reftitution which they made 
of them, in cafe one dies, before the celebratio 
of their marriage. | 
The 
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The law ordered, that when the preſents were 
accompanied with a Kiſs, the moiety of them 
belonged to the bride or her heirs. The law- 
yers, who arc always ready to ſupport ſome 
ſubtle view, and have the ridiculous ambition to 
imagine they can aſſign a reaſon for every legal 
intricacy, explained this reſtitution to be as a 
_ compenſation for the injury which her original 
chaſtity had ſuffered by kifling. | 

To this explication, however, there are two 
very ſtrong objections. Firſt, What loſs could 
the bride's chaſtity have ſuffered, if ſhe had 
died firſt, and how can it be ſuppoſed that ſa- 
tisfaction was due to her heirs for that? Se- 
condly, It is certain the Roman laws however 
unfavourable they were to ſecond marriages, 
this law extended to widows who contracted 
themſelves in marriage. Theſe caſes prove, 
that the motive of the law was very different. 

The motive may perhaps be diſcovered in the 
Roman manners, and the opinion which they 
formed of a kiſs. They conſidered it as an ex- 
erciſe of conjugal faith. They imagined, that 
if the bride granted a kiſs to her intended huſ- 
band, it fulfilled, as far as propriety and the 
laws permitted, the conditions of the donation 
which were relative to the duties of the connu- 
bial ſtate. Conſtantine, the author of this law, 
was right to order that the bride, and her heirs, 
ſhould receive the half of theſe preſents, when, 


by 
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by her death, or her intended huſband's, the to- 
tal accompliſhment of the conditions of the 
-marriage were prevented. 

If there are any who wiſh to controvert this 1 
reaſoning, on the pretenſion that the law ſhould 1 
be equal for the huſband, let them remember, 
that the inſtitutions of all people, and perhaps 
natural reaſon, are all more rigorous for the 
women, in what relates to modeſty, than for the 
men. In Rome particularly, the reſpect which 
they paid to chaſtity and modeſty, whether in 
matrons or virgins, was infinite, and formed a 
very prominent feature in their manners. If 
there is a praiſe for condeſcenſion in theſe mu- 
tual kiſſes, it muſt be given to that party, to 
whom it is conſidered to coſt more. | 

The celebrated An maintains a very different 
opinion. He ſays, that the legiſlature ſuppoſes 
that it is the bride who kiſſes the huſband, and 
by this mark“ of tenderneſs, which muſt en- 
croach upon her modeſty, ſhe acquires a right 
to the recompence of half the preſents made. 
I don't know if the authority of this doctor is 
ſufficient to perſuade young lovers, and people 
in general, that circumſtances paſſed ſo in Rome, 
and that they muſt paſs the ſame every where. 
But we know well that Ovid, that great doctor 
in the art of love, is not of this opinion. 


* Fa old vir capit 1 & ſpanſa verecundiam.— 
(3-24 40 1714 Kempius, 


Some 
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Some other lawyers pretend to explain the 
difference which the law makes between the two 
ſexes, in this way The law in ſpeaking of the 
preſents which the bride makes to the bride- 
groom, ſays, © Quod rars fit; the commen- 
rator exceeds this, and joins to the word /ponſa ; 
« Eft enim ( ſponſa animal avariſſimum: 


This is what ſeldom happens; for the bride is a very avari- 
cious animal. 


They conclude from this, that the caſe being 
ſo rare, the legiſlature did not think it worth 
while to eſtabliſh a law for it. 

This explanation is more inſulting to com- 
mon ſenſe, than to the fair ſex, whom I am ſure 
will pardon the impertinence of the remark, on 
account of its abſurdity. 

This law of Conſtantine's was made for the 
Spaniards, as the ſuperſcription and inſcription 
proves. The Spaniards preſerved it amidſt all 
their revolutions ; the domination of the Goths, 
Vandals, Moors, Saracens, &c. could not deſtroy 
it ; theſe people always loved the Roman laws. 
Alphonſo the wiſe had it inſerted in his code, 
which in fact was nothing more than the Ro- 
man laws tranſlated into Spaniſh. In France 
there are alſo ſome traits of this law to be found. 
Rufte, in his hiſtory of Mar/cilles, ſays, that be- 
ſides the ring which the bridegroom gave the 


bride, he gave her ſome other conſiderable preſent, as 
Vor, I. G an 
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an acknowledgement for the kiſs ſhe gave him. 
Foulques, Viſcaunt of Marſeilles, gave Odile his 
bride for the firſt kiſs all the landed domains which 
he had in Six-fours, Cereſte, Soliers, Cerges, and 
Olieres. b 

It is rather uncertain whether there are any 
remains of this law in Germany. If there are, 
it can only be in the provinces, where there are 
no ſtatutes againſt it, or where cuſtom has not 
introduced any thing to the contrary, This law 
cannot ſubſiſt in a country where a kiſs is be- 
come an indifferent and common act, where 
it no longer preſerves the primitive ſignifica- 
tion, by being the pledge and forerunner of con- 
jugal love. Bugnon, in his abrogated laws, ap- 
plies this obſervation to France: 


In Galli oſcula non tam card venduntur: 


In France, kiſſes are not ſold ſo dear *. May 
not as much be ſaid of Germany? In England, 
a kiſs is an indiſpenſible act of civility ; it is an 


La cherte donne du goũt a la viande. Voyez combien 
la forme des ſalutations qui eſt particuliere à notre nation, abi- 
fardit par fa facilite la grace des baiſirs, leſquels Socrate dit 
etre fi puiſſans & dangereux à voler nos cœurs. Cꝰ eſt une de- 
plaiſante coutume & injurieuſe aux dames, d'avoir A pretir 
leur levres à quiconque a trois valets a fa ſuite, pour mal plai- 
ſant qu” il ſoit : & nous-memes n' y gagnons guere ; car comme 
le monde ſe voit party, pour trois belles il en faut baiſer cin- 
quante laides: & à un eſtomach tendre, comme ſout ceux de 
mon Age, un mauvais baiſer en ſurpaſſe un don. — Montagne. 
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offence to the ladies to omit it. It is ſaid, that 
in Sweden a woman cannot receive the viſits of a 
man until after ſhe has permitted him to kiſs 
her. 

Among the Romans a kiſs in ſome inſtances 
was an act of religion. Their philoſophers and 
naturaliſts pretended, that the eyes, the neck, 
the arms, and every other part of the body, 
were conſecrated to particular divinities. They 
imagined they honoured theſe divinities by kiſ- 
ſing thoſe members, which they thought were 
under their protection. They kiſſed the ear, 
the forchead, and the right hand, under the idea 
of paying homage to the memory, to wiſdom, 
and fidelity, which they were accuſtomed to 
reſpect as gods. 

The hiſtories of all people prove how much 
force and dignity cuſtoms acquire when conſe- 


crated by religious worſhip. It is without 


doubt to this circumſtance, that we may place 
the opinion of the Romans, who conſidered a a 
kiſs as an important act, We know well, that 
no people honoured their gods more. It is 
therefore by no means aſtoniſhing that they 
ſhould have pfeſerved a reſpec in civil life for 
a practice, which they conſidered to conſtitute 
a part of their worſhip. Conſequently the kiſs 
was not permitted but to thoſe whoſe merits 

and virtues approximated them to divinity. 
A kiſs on the mouth was alſo a part of their 
G 3 worſhip» 
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worſhip. The Romans regarded the divinity 


who preſided in matters of love, as the model 
of chaſtity ; of which the doves which they put 
to his car are emblematical. They thought it 
was profaning the worſhip of this goddeſs, to be 
prodigal of the lovers kiſſes, which, according 
to their ideas, was ſymbolical of conjugal faith. 
The violators of this law were ſeverely puniſhed. 
Valerius Maximius has preſerved for us ſeveral 
examples. It was thought that kiſſes, ſuffered 
too freely, often led to greater outrages : 


Oſcula qui ſumpſit, fi non & cætera ſumpſit, 


Hzc quoque quz data ſunt, perdere dignus erat. 
Ovid. 


They endeavoured to inſpire youth with an 
agreeable and elevated idea of conjugal love, 
which would always make rhem happy, and 
alſo contribute to the felicity of the ſtate. 

Such was the admiration that ſome had for 
theſe principles and manners, that they thought, 
as alſo many of their lawyers, that a kiſs on the 
mouth ſhould be looked upon, and puniſhed 
equally with adultery. 

Alciat tells us, that he had met with many Ita- 
lian lawyers, who ſupported this opinion, It 
would not have been in the leaſt ſurprizing, 
if from that jealouſy, which forms a part of the 
national character, this opinion had been paſſed 
into a law, It is from this ſource, no doubt, 


that 
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that many peaſons are of opinion, that kiſſing 
on any occaſion is a mortal fin. Some feudiſts 
ſay, it is felony for a vaſſal to kiſs his maſter's 
wife; it is the interpretation which the Italians 
give to the laws written by their own nation. 
The text isi ſurpiter cum ed luſerit, which may 
be taken in a very different ſenſe. 

But however this may be, the poliſhed man- 
ners of Europe have for ſome ages aboliſhed a 
juriſprudence ſo incompatible with the gallantry 
characteriſtic of the preſent age, and which is 
properly oppoſed to the ſeverity of ancient man- 
ners. 

I do not know whether my conjecture is juſt; 
but it ſeems to me, that the idea of importance 
attached to a kiſs was founded on a principle of 
religious worſhip, and theſe prejudices were diſ- 
pelled, when the brilliant light of Chriſtianity 
appeared. Cuſtom is not of ſufficient weight 
in the minds of men to balance, an inclination, 
which is no longer combated by the reſpect due 
to religion, 


INCREDIBLE EATING. 


FURETIERE, in the Fereteriana, ſays, he ſaw 

a man cat a loin of veal, a capon, and two wood- 
cocks, with a large quantity of bread. 
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This incident however is not without ex- 

ample, if we are to believe ſome hiſtorians. 

Aglais, a dancer, who lived two hundred years 
before the birth of Chriſt, would eat for her ſup- 
per ten pounds of meat, with twelve loaves, and 
drink a large quantity of wine. 

Clio, another Grecian woman, challenged the 
men to eat and drink, and was never conquered. 

Tbeodoret gives an account of a Syrian woman, 
who ate thirty pullets every day, but was never 
ſatisfied. This however was an infirmity, of 
which Macedonius cured her, by making her 
drink the Holy water ! ! ! 

Phagon, in preſence of the Emperor Aurelian, 
ate a whole wild boar, a ſheep, a young pig, 
with a hundred loaves, and drank in propor- 
tion. 

The Emperor Claudius Albinus ate one day for 
breakfaſt five hundred figs, one hundred peaches, 
ten melons, one hundred fig-peckers, forty oyſ- 
ters, and a large quantity of grapes. | 
The Emperor Maximian became ſo large in 
conſequence of cating, that his wife's bracelets 
ſerved him as rings to his fingers. | 

However remarkable theſe eaters may appear, 
they are nothing to equal the Emperor YVitellius, 
All the roads in Italy, and the Two Seas, were 
covered with people, (ſays our author) to pro- 
cure the moſt exquiſite meats, and the ſcarceſt 
fiſh for his table. He made four principal meals 
every 
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every day, and ſometimes five. He was ſo little 
maſter of his hunger, that during the ſacrifices 
he was often ſeen to ſnatch the animal's entrails 
from the fire half-baked, and devour them in 
preſence of the aſſembly. He invited himſelf 
to his friends houſes, and made them treat him 
ſo ſumptuouſly, that he nearly ruined them. 
His brother Lucius Jitellius once treated him 
with two thouſand fiſhes, and ſeven thouſand 
birds, all exquiſite and ſcarce. He had always 
in his houſe, a quantity of pheaſants livers, 
tongues of fiſhes, peacocks brains, the entrails 
of lampreys, and every kind of fiſhes and birds 
at a high price, Jo/ephus ſays, that had this 
prince lived long, all the revenues of the empire 
would not have been ſufficient to maintain his 
table, | 


—_— 


FREE-MASONS. 


Tux ſociety known by the name of the Free- 
Maſons, is ſo called, becauſe they who firſt eſta- 
bliſhed it underſtood building and Maſonry ; 
or perhaps the firſt principles of it were laid 
down by maſons. But whatever may have been 
their origin, they are now very numerous, and 
there 1s ſcarcely any country where there are not 
free-maſons. They trace their origin from the 
building of Solomon's Temple. And this, of 
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all the circumſtances which relate to their ſo- 
ciety, is the only one they are permitted to com- 
municate. : Sg 
Notwithſtanding the cloud which envelopes 
the proceedings of this ſociety, it appears they 
attend to manners; and their ſecret is, by acts 
of diſintereſtedneſs, generoſity, and kindneſs, 
to faſten thoſe bonds which ought to uniteman- 
kind. If theſe are the principles of free-ma- 
ſonry, the place wherein they meet ſhould be 
conſidered as the temple of friendſhip, at the 
gate of which is the god of ſilence. 


n 


KANG-HI, Emperor of China. 


KAN -H, emperor of China, aſcended the 
throne in the year 1661, and died in 1722, aged 
71 years. | 

This prince went to the extreme of Aſiatic 1 
pride and pageantry. His vanity was almoſt 1 
incredible. In the geographical charts, he in- 

ſiſted that his empire ſhould be placed in the 
middle of the world; he could not bear to ſee a 
chart wherein China was not differently ſituated: 
In the greater part of them that were made dur. 
ing his reign, his dominions were placed in the 
ſituation he wiſhed. Malibieu Picci, a Jeſuit, 
0 was obliged to conform to this mode, as well 


as 
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as others; and in a Chineſe map of the world, 
which he drew up at Pekin, he was obliged to 
invert the plan he had deſigned, in order to 
pleaſe the emperor. | 

The curioſity of Kang-hi had no limits; he 
would even know things, of which it would have 
been better to remain in ignorance. One day 
he intoxicated himſelf, that he might know the 
effects of wine. 


Such was the prince who 1s repreſented as a 
wiſe man. 

To the miſſionaries who were ſent from 
France, he was very attentive, and ſtrongly fa- 
voured the Chriſtian religion, in favour of which 
he publiſhed an edict, wherein he called it the 


divine religion, the light and conſolation of 
mortals, 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


| ForxmterLy among the Romans it was ne- 
ceſſary to conſult the appetites of the ſacred 


pullets, before they elected a magiſtrate, or went 
to battle, 


Auguſtus, an emperor who governed with ſo 
much wiſdom, and whoſe reign was flouriſhing, 
having put his right oO on his left foot, and 
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his left flipper on his right foot, remained im- 
moveable with conſternation when he perceived 


mM. 


In the kingdom of Loango it is confidered as 
a moſt unhappy preſage for the king, if any one 
fhould ſee him eat or drink ; for which reafon he 
is entirely alone, not even a ſervant to wait on 
him, when he is at his meals. Perſons who 
have travelled in that kingdom have communi- 
cated to us a very barbarous action of a king of 
Loango : 
One of his ſons, about eight or nine years of 
age, having imprudently entered the dining ſa- 
loon, at the moment he was drinking, he got 
up from the table, called the high-prieſt, who 
immediately ſeized the child, cut his throat, and 
rubbed his father's arms with the blood, to avert 
thoſe misfortunes which this preſage ſeemed ta 


menace. 


Another King of Loango ordered a dog to 
be Killed, of which he was extremely fond, 
merely becauſe it followed him to his dinner, 


and was preſent while he ate. 


DESCARTES 
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DESCARTES and SIR KENELMN DIGBY. 


Six KENELM DicBy having read the works 
of Deſcartes, reſolved to go to Holland for the 
purpoſe of ſeeing him. He found Deſcartes in 
his ſolitude at Egmond, where he converſed 
with him, without making himſelf known. 
Deſcartes, who had read ſome of his works, 
ſaid, © I have not the leaſt doubt, but you are 
Digby, the celebrated Engliſh philoſopher ;** to 
which Sir Kenelm replied, © Was you not, Sir, 
the illuſtrious Deſcartes, I ſhould not have come 
from England for the ſole purpoſe of ſeeing 
you.“ 

Theſe compliments over, they converſed on 
various ſubjects, and Digby told Deſcartes, that 
he would do much better to ſtudy for the diſ- 
covery of ſome means to prolong life, than at- 
tach himſelf to the ſimple ſpeculations of phi- 
loſophy. Deſcartes aſſured him, that he had 
long reflected on the ſubject; and to render man 
immortal, was more than he dared promiſe, 
but he was certain that he had the power of ren- 
dering life as long as thoſe of the patriarchs. _ 

It was well known in Holland, that Deſcartes 
flattered himſelf that he had made this diſco- 
very; and the abbe Picot, his diſciple, confi- 
dent of his being in poſſeſſion of ſuch powers, 
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would not believe the news of his death ; and 
when he could no longer doubt it, he exclaimed: 
Cen eft fait, la fin du genre bumain va venir. 


MILTON. 


Or our great bard, a French writer relates 
the following anecdote : 

Milton, when a ſtudent at Cambridge, was 
extremely handſome, One day in the Summer, 
overcome with heat, and fatigued with walking, 
he laid himſelf down at the foot of a tree, and 
flept. During his ſleep, two ladies paſfed by in 
a carriage. The beauty of the young ſtudent 
attracted their attention ; they got out of their 
carriage, and after having contemplated his 
beauty ſome time, without his waking, the 
youngeſt lady, who was very handſome, took a 
pencil from her pocket, and wrote ſome lines on 
a piece of paper, and tremblingly put them into 
his hand. The two ladies returned to their car- 
riage, and paſſed on. 

Milton's fellow-ſtudents, who were ſeeking 
for him, obſerved this filent ſcene at a diſtance, 
without knowing it to be him who was ſleeping; 
on approaching and knowing their affociate, 
they waked him, and told him what had paſſed. 
He opened the paper which was in his hand, 
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and read, to his great aſtoniſhment, theſe lines 
from Guarini: 


Occhi, ftelle mortali, 
Miniftri de mici mali, 
Se chiuſi m' uccedite, 
Apperti che farete ? 


Which may be tranſlated thus“ Beautiful 
eyes, mortal ſtars, authors of my misfortunes ! 
If ye wound me being cloſed, what would ye 
do, if open ? 

This ſtrange adventure awakened Milton's 
ſenſibility; and from that moment, full with 
the deſire of finding the unknown fair, he ſome 
years afterwards travelled throughout Italy. 
His ideas of her (ſays our French author) 
worked inceſſantly in the imagination of this 
wonderful poet, and to that in part is England 
indebted for the poem of Paradiſe Loft. 

On this incident in Milton's life, I ſhall not 
make any comment. Let it however be re- 
membered, that many of the French writers are 
not inapt at the fabrication of anecdotes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Taz Archbiſhop of Canterbury attended 
Queen Elizabeth in the laſt moments of her 


life, 
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life. He endeavoured to conſole her, by ſay- 
ing,. ſhe had every thing to hope from the 
mercy of the Almighty, for her piety, her zeal, 
and the admirahle work of the reformation, 
which ſhe had ſo happily eſtabliſhed. 

The queen, who had turned to the other fide 
of the bed, interrupted the archbiſhop, by ſay- 
ing, © My Lord, the crown which I wore for 
many years, made me ſufficiently vain while I 
lived. I beg you will not now increaſe it, 
while I am ſo near death.” 

After this, her reſpiration failed; ſhe fell into 
agonies that laſted eighteen hours, and then ex- 
pired. 


THE DOGE OF VENICE MARRYING 
| THE SEA. 


Ir is generally known, that the Doge of Ve- 
nice, accompanied by the ſenators, and in the 
greateſt pomp, marries the ſea every year. 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the wiſ- 
dom of the Venetian laws, and only judge of 
inſtitutions by their appearance, think this ce- 
remeny a moſt indecent and extravagant vani- 
ty ; they imagine that the Venetians only ſo- 
lemnize this fere, becauſe they believe them- 


ſelves to be maſters of the ſea. 
The 
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The marriage of the doge with the ſea is per- 
formed with the moſt noble intentions. The 
ſea is the ſymbol of the republic: he marries 
one, without the power of. poſſeſſing it; he is 
at the head of the other, without having a right 
to the ſovereign power. 

He is the firſt magiſtrate, but he is not the 
maſter, nor do they with that he ſhould become 
ſo; and they place, among other barriers to his 
domination, a cuſtom, which reminds him that 
he has no more authority over the republic, that 
he governs with the ſenate, than over the ſea, 
notwithſtanding the marriage he is obliged to 
celebrate with her. 

In giving this explanation to the cuſtom, 
there 1s no vanity, or motives of pride. The 
doge commits no indecency, by following a law, 
which ſhews him the limits of his power and the 
nature of his obligations, 


SOPHISTRY. s 


NoTHrinG can better illuſtrate this ſpecies of 
argument than the following ſhort tale: 
A crocodile on the borders of the Nile had 
got hold of a poor woman's child; the mother, 
half diſtracted, begged of the animal to give up 


her ſon ; the crocodile replied, that her requeſt 
ſhould 
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ſhould be granted, if ſhe gave a juſt anſwer to 
the queſtion which he would aſk—* Do you 
wiſh that I ſhould give you your ſon, or not?“ 
faid the crocodile. The woman ſuſpecting that 
the animal wiſhed to deceive her, replied with 
much grief, © You cannot give him to me!” 
and demanded her ſon, thinking that ſhe had 
diſcovered the crocodile's real intention. © No, 
no,” replied the animal, © if I give him to you, 


you have ſaid an untruth; nor can I give him, 


without making your anſwer unjuſt; and that 
is contrary to our agreement.“ 


FONDNESS FOR HORSES. 


THEOPHILACTUS, a patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, was ſo paſſionately fond of horſes, that 
he had two thouſand of his own fed every day 
with piſtachio nuts, almonds, and ſaffron. One 
Holy Thurſday, while he was officiating ponti- 
fically in the church at Conſtantinople, ſome 
one came to tell him, that a favourite Arabian 
mare had foaled ; he immediately quitted the 
ſacrifice, ran to his ſtables, and did not return 
to finiſh his office, until he had given the ne- 


ceſſary orders for the treatment of the foal. 


The Arabs extend their humanity to their 
horſes; they never ſtrike them; they break 
them 
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them by careſſes, and render them ſo docile, 
that there are no horſes in the world to be com- 
pared to them for beauty and kindneſs. They 
are never confined to a field, but are ſuffered to 
go about any where; and they will come to 
their maſters only by calling. 

Such is the docility of theſe animals, that they 
will fleep among the children atnightin thetents, 
and not do them the leaſt injury. If in hunting the 
rider falls, the horſe immediately ſtops, and ne- 
ver quits him. Theſe people, by the invincible 
influence of education, have arrived at the art 
of making their horſes the firſt courſers in the 
univerſe. 

D' Hervieux, in his voyage to Libanus, men- 
tions the following anecdote. It will not be 
read by perſons of ſenſibility without exciting 
their feelings in ſome degree: 

A poor Arab of the Deſert had a moſt beauti- 
ful mare; it was all his fortune. The French 
conſul, who was at Sidon, offered to buy it, 
with the intention of ſending it to Louis XIV. 
The Arab, preſſed by neceſſity, demurred ſome 
time, but at length conſented to part with it at 
a very enormous price. The conſul would not 
venture to give ſo large a ſum of money with- 
out permiſſion, for which he wrote to Verſailles, 
and obtained it. He then ſent for the Arab, 
who came immediately mounted on 'his hand- 
ſome horſe, and the conſul counted out the mo- 
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ney to him which he aſked. The Arab, with 
only a broken mat for his covering, alighted, 
looked at the money, then caſt his eyes to- 
wards the mare, fetehed a deep ſigh, and ex- 
claimed, © Oh! am I going to part with you? and 
to Europeans, who will confine you, beat you, and 
make you unhappy * No, you ſhall return with me, 
my beauty, my heart, my ſoul, my life, and be the joy 
of my children.” After ſaying theſe words, he 
remounted, and galloped away. 
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A CURIOUS COMBAT. 


Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spa- 
niard, and the othera German, having rendered 
Maximilian II. many great ſervices, they each 
for recompence demanded his natural daughter, 
Helena Scharfequinn, in marriage. The prince, 
who entertained equal reſpect for them both, 
could not give either the preference; and after 
much delay, he told them, that from the claims 
they both had to his attention and regard, he 
could not give his aſſent for either of them to 
marry his daughter, and they muſt decide it by 
their own power and addreſs; but as he did not 
"Wiſh toriſk the loſs of either, or both, by ſuf- 
fering them to fight with offenſive weapons, he 
had 
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had ordered a large bag to be brought, and he 
who was ſucceſsful enough to put his rival in it, 
ſhould obtain his daughter. 

This ſtrange combat between two gentlemen, 
was in preſence of the whole imperial court, 
and laſted near an hour. At length the Spa- 
niard yielded, and the German, Andre Eber- 
hard, baron of Tatbert, when he had him in the 
bag, took him on his back, and placed him at 
the Emperor's feet, and on the following day 
he married the beautiful Helena. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Wuar pen can deſcribe all the emotions of 


joy and ſorrow which at times agitate a mo: 


ther's boſom ; the tender ſolicitudes for the ob- 
ject of her affection ; her alarms and dread when 
in danger of loſing it; and her deſpair, when 
it is gone for ever? 

A noble Venetian lady having loſt her only 
ſon, became a prey to exceſſive grief. Her 
confeſſor endeavoured to conſole her; he told 
her to think of Abraham, whom the Almighty 
commanded to ſacrifice his ſon, and which 
he obeyed without murmuring. Ab! my fa- 
ther,“ ſhe replied with much vehemence, © God 
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would never have commanded ſuch a ſacrifice to 4 
mother.” 


FINE EYES. 


In the academy of apathiſts in Italy, the 
following queſtion was diſcuſſed— Which are 
the moſt handſome eyes in women, black or 
blue?” 

Thoſe who were in favour of blue eyes, ſaid, 
their colour was like the heavens, and their fire 
more mild and temperate. The black, ſaid 
thoſe who defended them, are more brilliant, 
and produce a greater effect, and their colour, 
contraſted with the whiteneſs of the ſkin, has 
a wonderful power. An academician ſaid, 
« That he gave the preference to the eyes that 
looked on him favourably, and he did not mind 
whether they were blue or black.“ 


THE RETURN TO VIRTUE. 


A TALE, 


Euctnia was born of reſpectable parents; 
from them ſhe received leſſons of morality, and 
examples of virtue. She was married to a man 


of 
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of good family and excellent qualifications. A 
ſon was the truit of their union, and with which 
they would have been ſupremely happy, but for 
one of thoſe vile characters who become ena= 
moured of every woman they fee, and ſeduce 
them, merely to render them contemptible. 

The Duke of was introduced to Eu- 
genia; he obtained free acceſs to her houſe; he 
was unremittingly aſſiduous in his endeavours to 
pleaſe her, and to eraſe from her mind thoſe 
wiſe principles of virtue with which ſhe had been 
impreſſed from her infancy. He was too ſuc- 
cesful ; the unhappy Eugenia loſt in one mo- 
ment thoſe pleaſing reflections which twenty 
years of irreproachable conduct had afforded 
her. She forfeited her honour, and with it her 
own eſteem, which can never be replaced. 

A buſineſs of ſome importance obliged Euge- 
nia's huſband to go abroad. The duke ſeized 
the opportunity of his abſence with avidity ; he 
perſuaded the fair criminal to facrifice every 
principle, and go with him to France. The 
day of departure was fixed. Eugenia, accord- 
ing to agreement, went forward firſt to a ſmall 
village a few miles from London, There, free 
to her own reflections, without the inſidious in- 
terpoſition of her abominable ſeducer, ſhe felt 
a thouſand torturous pangs; ſhe reproached 
herſelf for the ſtep ſhe was going to take; a 
torrent of tears poured from her eyes. At that 
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moment ſhe obſerved a child near her; in the 
agitation which ſhe experienced ſhe did not 
perceive it before; the infant ſhe imagined com- 
paſſionated her diſtreſs; he ran to her, kiſſed, 
and embraced her, and liſped the tender name 
of mother. Eugenia then thought of her ſon. 
% Oh! heavens,” ſhe cried, and preſſing the 
baby to her boſom, © have I ſo conquered my 


feelings as to abandon you. Unhappy infant ! 


I forgot I was a mother.” 

She immediately returned to London, flew to 
her child, claſped him in her arms; tears ſtreamed 
down her cheeks; and with the interruption of 
many heart-rending ſighs, ſhe exclaimed, 
« Deareſt infant, vice would have effaced from 
my heart the feelings of nature.“ 

The duke, ſurprized to find his prey had 
eſcaped, went to Eugenia's houſe, and would 


have complained of her proceedings; but the 


moment he approached her ſhe ſaid, Begone, 
moſt infamous of men; retire from my preſence, 
and applaud yourſelf for my ſhameful weakneſs. 
But you had not the power of tearing a mother 
from her child. I have returned to him; ne- 
ver appear before me again. Leave me to 
bewail my fatal error. You have deſtroyed my 
repoſe for ever. Leave me to mourn for it the 
mam | 


BEAUTY. 
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BEAUTY. 


ARISTOTLE was once aſked, why every per- 
ſon was ſo fond of beauty? To which the philo- 
ſopher replied, it was a blind man's queſtion. 

It is generally conſidered, that beauty conſiſts 
in the union of colour with a juſt proportion of 
parts. Some are of opinion that a beautiful 
perſon muſt be fair, while others conceive bru- 
nettes to be the moſt handſome. The difference 
of opinions with reſpect to beauty in various 
countries 1s principally as to colour and form ; 
and this difference generally ariſes from na- 
tional cuſtoms, | 

Among the Chineſe, a handſome man muſt be 
large and fat, have a high forchead, ſmall inex- 
preſſive eyes, a ſhort noſe, large ears, a middling 
ſized mouth, and a long beard, the hairs of 
which muſt be black. The moſt eſſential point 
of the women's beauty conſiſts in the ſmallneſs 
of their feet. As ſoon as a girl is born ſhe is 
given up to the care of a nurſe, by whom every 
| precaution is taken, by binding the feet tight, 
and other tortures, to prevent their growth, 

In the province of Cumana, a beautiful wo- 
man muſt have thin cheeks, a long viſage, and 
extremely large thighs ; to produce which, the 
head of the new-born child is preſſed between 
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two pads, and very tight bandages are put above 


the knees, 


The natives of Ladrone Iſlands think no one 
handſome who has not black tceth, and white 
hair. 

Among the Arabs of the Deſert, the women 


blacken the edge of their eye-!ids with a black 


powder, and draw a line round the eye with it, 
to make it appear large. In general, the prin- 
cipal beauty of the Eaſtern women is to have 
large black eyes. 5 

In Greenland, and in ſome other countries, 
the women paint their faces blue, and ſome yel- 
low. And in Muſcovy, however fine a woman's 
{kin may be, it is conſidered worſe than ugly, 


if it is not loaded with paint. 


In ancient Perſia, the perſon who had an aqui- 


line noſe was deemed worthy of being made 


their king. In ſome countries, the mother 
breaks the child's noſe as ſoon as it is born, and 
in others the head is preſſed between two pieces 
of wood, that it may be ſquare. 

It may be ſaid, that we ſhould not ſeck among 
uncivilized people for opinions to oppoſe to 
thoſe we entertain, becauſe the idea of Civili- 
zation is equivocal. The Grecians thought 
every nation in'a barbarous ſtate but themſelves, 
The Latins were of the ſame opinion with re- 
ſpe& to the people which they conquered, nor 


would they conſider them as civilized until they 


Were 
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were admitted as Roman citizens, and con- 
formed to their manners and cuſtoms. 

In this particular, we are nearly all Grecians 
and Romans; we are very ready to find fault 
with our neighbours. It is not the buona roba 
of the Italians, or the linda of the Spaniards, 
that pleaſes us. We do not think that a fine 
ſhaped woman, or one embonpornt, a juſt pro- 
portion of parts, or a good ſkin, conſtitutes a 
beauty, becauſe there are beauties of this de- 
ſcription which make no impreſſion on us. We 
only think thoſe beautiful with whom we are 
pleaſed. ©& Beauty,” as a French poet ſays, 


ce jg a certain je ne ſais quoi: 


Qui ne manque point de ſurprendre; 
Un air qui d' abord fait charmer, 
Qui peut tous les cœurs enflammer, 
Quoi qu'ils faſſent pour ſe defendre, 
Un air qu'on ne peut faire entendre, 
Qu'on n'a pu juſqu'ici nommer ; 
Qui ſeul pourroit ſe faire aimer ; 
Qu'on voit bien; que l'on peut comprendre, 
Et qu'on ne peut bien exprimer. 


An Italian author has attempted to enume- 
rate the graces and proportion of parts requiſite 
to form a handſome woman. He ſays, there 
are thirty-one points. The firſt, is youth; ſe- 
cond, a middling ſtature, from five feet to five 
feet three or four inches; third, a moderate de- 
gree of obeſity ; fourth, a juſt ſymmetry of fea- 
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tures and other parts; fifth, long golden coloured 
hair, to hang looſe; ſixth, a bright' vermil- 
lion complexion ; ſeventh, a fine fair ſkin; 
eighth, a ſmooth level forchead ; ninth, the tem- 
ples muſt not be hollow; tenth, eye-brows like 
the lines of a pencil; eleventh, long eye-laſhes ; 
twelfth, blue eyes ſtreaming ſenſibility ; thir- 
teenth, noſe rather long; fourteenth, cheeks 
round and dimpled ; fifteenth, a moderate laugh; 
ſixteenth, lips like coral; ſeventeenth, a fmall 
month ; eighteenth, white and well-arranged 
teeth ; nineteenth, chin round and fleſhy, with a 
dimple ; twentieth, ſmall red ears, well con- 
nected with the head; twenty-firſt, a neck like 
ivory ; twenty-ſecond, a breaſt like alabaſter ; 
twenty-third, the hillocks of love like ſnow ; 
twenty-fourth, white hands, plump and long ; 
twenty-fifth, fingers rather pyramidical ; twenty- 
ſixth, finger-nails like pearls of an oval form; 
twenty-ſeventh ; a fweet breath ; twenty- eighth, 
an agreeable voice; tw enty-ninth, eaſy and un- 
affected manners; thirtieth, ſlender waiſt ; thirty. 
firſt, a modeſt walk. 

The abſolute neceſſity of all theſe points to 
form a beauty, is certainly conteſtible. Where, 
however, can we meet with ſuch an aſſemblage 
of charms? A much leſs proportion of them 
would no doubt pleaſe the moſt faſtidious. It 
is poſſible this deſcription of a beauty may ſerve 
ſome of our modern poets to form a praiſe- de- 

ſcriptive 
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ſcriptive poem of their ideal Matildas and Lau- 
ras. Some of our artiſts may alſo find a ſome- 
thing to employ their mortal pencils. But 
ſhould it not be found worthy of their gracious 


adoption, I hope it will not be unentertaining 
to the leſs learned. 


MEMORY. 


To poſſeſs a good memory, is a moſt deſirable 
qualification, and it is ſo very requiſite to learn- 
ing, that © he who is not poſſeſſed of it,” ſays 
Plato, © has no diſpoſition for philoſophy.” 
Pliny called it, “ the greateſt gift of nature.“ 
Cicero, © the treaſure of all the ſciences.” And 
Montaigne, © the caſe of knowledge.” 

There 1s an ancient proverb, which rung 
thus “ great memory, little judgment.” On 
what ground this proverb took riſe I think it is 


difficult to determine. Ir is ſaid, that perſons 


having a good memory, only load it with a quan- 
tity of facts, brilliant expreſſions, and agreeable 
ſentiments, which they collect from whatever 
they read or hear, and which are very frequently 
contrary to each other. It is this that hinders 
them from cultivating their reaſon, and gives 
them a diſtaſte for reflection. Without me- 
mory, however, judgment is uſeleſs; ignorance, 
and want of memory, ſeem nearly the ſame 
oh rap r de 
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thing. Further to prove the fallacy of this pro- 
verb, we will enumerate ſome inſtances of ex- 
traordinary memory in perſons, whoſe judge- 
ment was by no means defective. 

Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian empire, 
knew the names of all his ſoldiers. 

Lucius Cornelius Scipio knew all the Romans 
by name. 

Cyneas, the orator, and miniſter to Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, knew and ſaluted the Roman 
Senate, and all their domeſtics, by name. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, knew twenty- 
two languages, and ſpoke them all correctly. 

And Plutarch ſays, that Cleopatra knew almoſt 
all the languages ſpoken by the people of the 
Levant. | | | 

Pliny, in the twenty-fourth chapter of his ſe- 
venth book, relates ſome inſtances of prodi- 
gious memory ; he alſo mentions ſome perſons 
who by diſeaſe or a fall loſt this © greateſt gift 
of nature.“ | 

There are many perſons who pretend to have 
bad memories, under the idea, that the world 
will entertain a better opinion of their judge- 
ment; and others, who complain of their be- 
ing too good, as they too often remind them of 
things they would willingly forget. 

Some authors ſay, that Selim, the ſon of Ba- 
jazet II. and father of Soliman, was accuſtomed 
daily to eat a certain grain which grew in Tur- 
key the effect of which was on thoſe who ate 
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them, to eraſe from their minds the recollection 
of every diſagreeable event or circumſtance 
which could affect them. 

If this tale is true, it is certainly not leſs 
true, that Turkey poſſeſſed more riches and va- 
luable treaſure than both the Indies; and when 
any one ſhall find this grain, which is a remedy 
for afflicting and unpleaſing thoughts, we may 
ſay he has that which poſſeſſes the power of 
beſtowing the greateſt happineſs in this life. 


— 


SPANIARDS. 


 PzrSONS unacquainted with the Spaniards, 
” conſider their gravity and dulneſs as pride; but 
it is not always ſo. Nevertheleſs, it cannot be 
denied that this nation has a certain haughtineſs, 
which it derives from the extent of its con- 
queſts, the ideas of its origin, or perhaps from 
the majeſty of its language. It is not only among 
perſons of high life that Spaniſh pride is re- 
markable; an artificer, a man of the loweſt 
rank, and even a common beggar, maintains, 
amidſt all his miſery, a walk, and a tone of con- 
fidence, that ſeems to place him above his con- 
dition. 
We may here notice the anſwer of the beggar 
in Madrid to a perſon who paſſed by, and repro- 
bated his preferring to be an idle beggar, in- 


ſtead 


e 
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| ſtead of engaging in ſome uſeful employ : © Ir 
is not council, but money that J aſk of you,” 


replied the haughty beggar, and turned his back 
with all the gravity common to Caſtilians. 


In Rome it is common to ſee an innumerable 
quantity of poor perſons of all nations, to whom 
at certain hours ſome of the monaſteries give 


ſoup daily. | 


A Caſtilian who had juſt arrived, and did not 
know at what time the diſtribution was made, 
applied to a French eccleſiaſtic for information. 
The vanity of the Spaniard would not permit 
him to aſk plainly at whoſe houſe they gave the 
ſoup; it was a ſpecics of queſtion that appeared 


too mean. After endeavouring for ſome time 


to find a mode of expreſſion not quite ſo low, 
he thought it was better to aſk the Frenchman, 
if he had taken his chocolate? © My chocolate!” 
replied the ecclefiaſtic, © how do you ſuppoſe 
I am to pay for it? I live on charity, and am 
waiting for the diſtribution of the ſoup at the 
convent of the Franciſcans.” Then you have 
not been there yet,“ ſaid the Caſtilian, © No,” 
replied the Frenchman, “ I am now going, it 
is juſt time.” © I beg you will conduct me 
there,“ ſaid the Don, © and you will then ſee 
Don Antonio Perez de Valcabro de Redia de Mon- 


lava de Veza, Sc. give to poſterity an example 
of his humility.” © And who are theſe people,” 


aſked 
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aſked the Frenchman. © It is me,” replied 
the Spaniard. © If ſo,” anſwered the French- 
man, „you had better ſaid, an example of a 
good appetite.” 


The gravity and ſonorouſneſs of the Spaniſh 
language gives the rhodamontades, ſo often made 
uſe of by the Spaniards, more appearance of 
reality than when uttered in any other lan- 
guage. 

A Florentine walking with a Spaniard in 
Florence, they met the grand duke with his 
brother the cardinal. The Florentine aſked 
his companion if he was not highly delighted 
with ſeeing theſe two princes? The Spaniard, 
after being repeatedly aſked, at length replied— 
« En Eſpagna, tenemos quarenta como el cardinal ; 
dies como el grand dugue ; dos como el papa; y uno 
como Dios. Los quarenta, ſon los quarenta canonigos 
de Toledo; las dies, fon los dies grandes de Eſpagna; 


los dos como el papa, ſon los arpobiſpos de Toledo, et 
de Sevilla; el uns como Dios, es nueſtro rey.“ 


“In Spain we have forty like the cardinal ; 
ten like the grand duke; two like the pope ; 
and one like God. The forty, are the forty 
canons of Toledo; the ten, are the ten grandees 
of Spain; the two like the pope, are the arch- 


biſhops of Toledo and Seville; and the one like 
God, is our King.” 


A Spaniard 


—— — 


— 
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A Spaniard ſpeaking of Henry III. of France, 


ſaid, © he was certainly a great prince, if he 


had not quarrelled with the Catholics, and fool- 
iſhly taken part with the people of Navarre ; 
he was a man that could have puſhed his fortune, 
until his being major domo del rey ſu ſegnon.“— 
the king his maſter's major-domo. 


The rivality which formerly exiſted between 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe, generated an un- 


common degree of hatred ; an extraordinary in- 


ſtance of which has been handed down to us 
by the means of hiſtory, and which I ſhall here 
relate : 

The Portugueſe, who ſupported the preten- 
fions of the archduke Charles to the throne of 
Spain, had by the ſucceſs of arms in the year 
1706 penetrated as far as Madrid. The cour- 
tezans of this city formed the deſign of ruining 
the Portugueſe army. In conſequence of which 
they at night went to the troops, and ſlept with 
them in their tents; the effect of which was, 
that ſhortly after, fix thouſand ſoldiers periſhed 
with diſeaſe. 

The Memoires de St. Phillipe ſay, that fidelity 
and love for Phillip V. induced the women to 
employ this criminal and deteſtable ſtratagem. 
Women in the moſt miſerable ſtate of diſeaſe, 
perfumed and painted themſelves for the pur- 

pole, 
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Poſe, and thus, under the maſk of love, con- 
cealed the moſt implacable hatred. 


ELOQUENCE, 


THERE are certain parts of knowledge, to 
the acquiring of which we are indifferent, nor 
is the neglect of them conſidered of any conſe- 
quence. It is not required that we ſhould en- 
gage ourſelves in the ſtudy of poetry, aſtronomy, 
mathematics, or painting, and it is reckoned 
proper to notice thoſe perſons very reſpectfully 
who are in poſſeſſion of theſe arts. But it is not 
ſo with eloquence. All the world'talks ; and con- 
ſequently we ſhould be obliged to cultivate the 
art of ſpeaking. 

Let us not then ſay, when a man, in whatever 
profeſſion he may be engaged, ſtudjes the art of 
eloquence, that he relaxes from his duty in ſeek- 
ing uſcleſs knowledge. Eloquence is an em- 
belliſhment to all arts and profeſſions ; and as 
it is neceſſary that every man ſhould explain 
his thoughts, prove his opinions, and impreſs 
his ſentiments, the act of doing it properly be- 
comes a ſubject of praiſe; and conſequently 
that which beſtows this advantage ſhould be 
cultivated. 

It is ſaid that Hegeſias once delivered his ſen- 
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timents with ſuch power of eloquence, on the 
inconveniences of life, and the contempt that 
ſhould be had for death, that many of his audi- 
tors ſuffered themſelves to die with hunger. 

It is by no means ſtrange that a philoſopher 

who argues well, ſhould obtain converts to his 
opinion, and make them believe whatever he 
pleaſes, when they are not ſo enlightened as him- 
ſelf, and neither poſſeſs his abilities, or elo- 
quence ; but it is very uncommon, and almoſt 
incredible, that a man of learning, who is not 
unacquainted with what the greateſt rhetorician 
can know, and who can ſpeak with as much 
force as the perſon with whom he conteſts, 
ſhould be ſo diſconcerted and overcome by an 
harangue. But we are not without an inſtance 
of ſuch an event. 
Ligarius, a Roman citizen, attached himſelf 
to the intereſts and fortune of Pompey, and after 
his death he retired with Scipio into Africa. 
There he exerted all his power againſt Cæſar, 
who, when informed of it, conceived ſuch an 
hatred againſt Ligarius, that he was reſolved, 
and thought of nothing elſe, but the moſt ſum- 
mary revenge. 

Cicero undertook Ligarius's cauſe; and though 
Ceſar abſolutely refuſed at firſt to hear him, G- 
cero by repeated application prevailed on him 
to hear a juſtification of Ligarius's conduct. 
Ca thought himſelf certain of refuting him, 


: - 
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by authentic memorials, and proving to Cicero, 
that he could not ſay any thing in favour of the 
cauſe he had undertaken. Cicero had not entirely 
finiſhed his defence of Ligarius, when Ceſar in- 
ſenſibly let fall the letters and memorials which 
he held in his hands; his countenance changed, 
his colour and reſolution forſook him, and the 
whole appeared as the operation of ſome charm. 
He ſaid, he did not only moſt ſolemnly pardon 
Ligarius, but that he ſhould for ever after be con- 
ſidered as firſt in the rank of his friends. 

When I only view Cicero in this event, I 
could ſay with Quintilian, : Non immerito ab ho- 
minibus etatis ſue regnare in judeciis dictus eft: apud 
Poſteros vero id conſecutus, ut Cicero jam non hominis, 
fed eloquentie nomen habeatur.“ 

Praiſe for eloquence honours men of every 
deſcription, from the monarch to the ſlave, 
Thus we not only ſee that men of the higheſt 
rank notice thoſe who ſpeak correctly and ele- 
gantly, of whatever profeſſion they may be, and 
on the contrary, deſpiſe them who have not this 
advantage, but even the loweſt order of people 
mock and rally each other, when they ſpeak with 
difficulty, or when they do it in a way not per- 
fectly pleaſing to them. There is an advantage 
peculiar to eloquence—it can never be really 
deſpiſed, nor can it ever be combated but by ' 
eloquence, It was this occaſioned it to be {2 

*S ſaid y 
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ſaid of Plato, though he ſeems ro contemn elo- 
quence, that it was his greateſt eulogy, as it 
furniſhed him with all thoſe elegant words with 
which he fought againſt it. 

Even the moſt barbarous nations, who make 
a virtue of their inſenſibility to the beauties of 
the mind, only deſpiſe the name of eloquence. 
The invariable ſecret ſatisfaction which they 
muſt feel on happily expreſſing what they have 
to ſay, or the diſpleaſure of feeling themſelves 
inadequate to the taſk of delivering their ſen- 
timents properly, makes them eſteem the art 
of ſpeaking, though they deſpiſe the precepts. 
Let us not then blame thoſe who endeavour to 


acquire this very neceſſary and elegant accom- 
_ pliſhment. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WORD “ Garacker.“ 


Ix a moral ſenſe it ſignifies an habitual diſ- 
poſition of the ſoul, that inclines to do one thing 
in preference to another of a contrary nature. 
Thus a man who ſeldom or never pardons an in- 
jury, is of a revengeful character. Let it be 
remarked, we ſay ſeldom or never, becauſe a cha- 
racter reſults not from a diſpoſition being rigor- 
ouſly conſtant at all times, but from its being 

generally 
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generally habitual, and that by which the ſoul 
is moſt frequently ſwayed. 

Mr. Du Clos, in his reflexions upon manners, 
very judiciouſly remarks, that the greateſt part 
of the errors and follies in the conduct of man- 
kind happen becauſe they have not theirminds in 
an equilibrium, as it were, with their characters. 
Thus Cicero was a great genius, but a weak ſoul, 
which 1s the reaſon of his being elevated to the 
higheſt pinnacle of fame as an orator, although 
he could never riſe above mediocrity as a man. 
Similar obſervations might be made on many 
other celebrated perſonages. 

There is no member of ſociety more danger- 
ous than a man without a character ; that is, a 
perſon whaſe ſoul has not any one diſpoſition 
more habitual to it than another. We readily 
confide in a virtuous man, but are diſtruſtful of 
a villain. The man without a character is al- 
ternately the one and the other, nor are we able 
to determine which : therefore we can look upon 
him neither as a friend or an enemy. He is 
a ſort of amphibious being, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, that is, not ſpecifically adapted 
to live in any one element. This calls to our 
remembrance that admirable law of Solon, that 
declared all thoſe perſons infamous, who were 
of no party in times of ſedition ; becauſe he 
knew full well, that there are no objects more to 
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| be feared in ſociety than men undetermined 
a from a want of character. 


OBSCURITY IN SPEAKING AND 
WRITING. 


1 THERE are many who ſuppoſe the more un- 
| intelligible an author's writings are, the more 
evidence of his knowledge. I am not of that 
opinion, 


Erit ergo etiam obſcurior, quo quiſque deterior, 


I think the greateſt fault in converſation 1s 

. obſcurity, ſince the intention with which we 

ſpeak, is to make ourſelves underſtood. Ne- 

| vertheleſs, there are no defects, which do not 

| find ſupporters ; and we are told, that in the 

i time of Titus Livius, there was a rhetorician ſo 
great a partiſan for obſcurity, that he made his 

, ſcholars correct thoſe paſſages in their works 

2 which appeared intelligible. The greateſt praiſe 

WW that could be beſtowed on the eloquence of 
, that ſchool, was to ſay, © I do not comprehend the 

ſmalleſt portion fit.“ 3 

Lycophron was an advocate for obſcurity. He 

declared publicly, he would hang himſelf, if 

he found a perſon who could underſtand his 

poem of The Prophecy of Caſſandra. He ſuc- 

oh 8 ceeded 
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ceeded to the utmoſt of his wiſhes ; his poem 
was the ſtumbling block of all the grammarians, 
ſcholiaſts, and commentators, and it is at this 
period equally inexplicable as when it firſt ap- 
peared. 

This work may be compared to thoſe ſub- 
terraneous places, where the air is ſo thick, that 
whatever light is carried there is extinguiſhed. 
It is uſeleſs endeavouring to develope ſuch ob- 
ſcurity ; the greateſt mental powers are not ade- 
quate to the penetration of ſuch darkneſs, 


CELIBACY | 


Was at all times leſs reſpectable than mar- 
riage, and among many nations it was attended 
with very great inconveniences. 

The Romans would not adminiſter an oath, 
or receive as a witneſs, any perſon but what was 
married. : 

The heathens deteſted the wreſtlers, lady. 
tors, muſicians, and dancers, on account of their 
being ſingle. | 


It was on the fathers of families that Ce/ar 
beſtowed all his favours. 


Auguſtus inflicted puniſhments on thoſe that 
were unmarried, 


Lycurgus humbled, and otherways ——_— 


ſingle men, 
14 LO T's 
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LOT's WIFE. 


On the puniſhment which Lot's wife expe- 
rienced, the Jew rabbies have not been leſs fe- 
cund than uſual in opinions and explanations. 


Rabbi Eliezir has called her Adith, or Edith, 
as expreſſive of her having experienced the 


dreadful effect of the Almighty's anger, which 


we find in the nineteenth chapter of Gene. 
for turning her head back againſt the command 
of God, ſhe was turned into a pillar of ſalt. 
Rabbi David Kimchi, and others, explain it, 
a maſs of ſalt. | 
By Rabbi Aben Ezra, à fire mixed with ſalt. 
Others call it, a perpetual and iucorruptible ex- 
ample of the puniſhment of Adith. 
The Jeroſolimitan Talmud mentions it as, 4 
ſtatue which will ſubjift until the day of reſurrection. 
Joſephus, St. Jerom, Burchard, and Andri- 
chomius, ſay, that in their times this ſtatue was 
ſtill to be ſeen. Eugenius, who examined it, 
ſays, that it never diminiſhes, although the 
Arabians take away large pieces to carry to the 
religioniſts in Jeruſalem, becauſe it is again ſup- 
plied by the continual and thick vapours of the 
ſea, which are very ſoon converted into falt ; 
that the account of its being in the ſhape of a 


_ woman, and ſubject to the diſeaſe common to 


the 
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the ſex, is fabulous. It appears, continues our 
author, like a large ſtone of five or fix feet in 
circumference, and about five feet high. 
The following enigmatical epitaph was writ- 
ten for Lot's wife : 
Cadaver, nec habet ſuum ſepulcrum ; 


Sepulcrum, nec habet ſuum cadaver: 
Sepulcrum tamen, & cadaver intus. 


« She was herſelf her corps and her ſepulchre.” 


I have read many opinions on this ſubject, 
but never met with one more ridiculous than 
Aben Ezra's—© Lot's wife was changed into a 
pillar of falt, becauſe in cooking the victuals 
the night before, with which he regaled his 
gueſts, ſhe had been ſparing of ſalt in ſeaſon- 
ing the meat.“ 

A vice-roy of Norway ſent a very learned 
man to the Eaſtern world, for the ſole purpoſe 
of being informed of what was moſt curious 
and leaſt known. After a voyage of eight 
years he returned to his employer, whom he 
aſſured he had examined with great exactneſs 
the place where Lot's wife was changed into a 
pillar of ſalt. He told him, that the part of 
the country where the cities had heen burnt by 
the fire of heaven was-covered with a bitumi- 
nous lake of about 18 or 20 leagues long, and 
about three leagues wide, and the Arabians 
called it Babr-lout. This account, Chevreaux 
ſays, was told to him by the vice-roy. 


Both 
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Both ancient and modern authors agree in 
opinion, that the earth, and even the ſtones, re- 
ceived the qualities of ſalt and ſulphur, by this 
miraculous conflagration. 

The moſt probable ſuggeſtion on the tranſ- 
mutation of Lot's wife, is, that on turning her 
head back, ſhe was ſo ſurprized to ſee it rain 
falt and ſulphur on the city ſhe had quitted, that 
ſhe became ſtiff as a ſtone, and that the Scrip- 
ture, which' accommodates its expreſſions to 
places, has ſaid, à pillar, or ſtone of ſalt, becauſe 
all the ſtones there had partaken of the ſalt which 
fell. . | 


— 


CHARITY AND FAME. 
* A FABLE, | 


Lo on by Hope, in queſt of Fame, 

Meek Charity (a virgin) came. 

The roſeate beauties of her face 
Beſpoke an inward bent to grace, 
Unpractis'd in each ſubtle art, 

With gen'rous mind, and candid heart, 
Her anxious breaſt was ſure tattend 
The ſeeming ſupplicating friend. 
Where Diſcontent uſurping reign'd, 

*T was ſhe the wonted peace regain'd. 

The ulcer'd ſore, the gangren'd wound, 

From Charity allievement found. 

*T was her's to pity, heal diſtreſs; 
Her's equal will, and power to bleſs. 

With 
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With azure ſpread, the ſky was fair, 
Serene the ſcarcely quiv'ring air, 
A dappled grey, a vivid green, 
In Nature's vary*d landſcape ſeen. 
Lur'd by the beauty of the day, 
She carleſs winds her devious way. 
Each ſtraggling thought, in penſive mood, 
Reflecting ſtill on doing good, | 
O'er hill, thro? dale, ſhe yet proceeds, 
And ſtudies nature as ſhe reads ; 
A winding vale attracts her view, 
A ſcene to contemplation new. 
Here Fancy, ſportive, took her round, 
Each vary'd gaze freſh pleaſure found. 
When Virtue from its bias ſtrays, 
Vice ſtraight the heedleſs hint obeys, 
A pilgrim blythe, with paſſion fraught, ' 
At diſtance ſaw, by Nature taught. 
The wanton ſummons ſcarce he needs, 
Guilty, he wavers, yet proceeds : 
The vale he reach'd, a claſhing gaze 
But more inflames his inward blaze. 
On near approach, from whence he came? 
Demands the curious ſimple dame. 
With modeſt look, the wretch replied, 
All fix'd abode to Fame's denied: 
To tell you whence I lateſt came, 
You need but know your ſervant, Fame. 
An orient bluſh inflam'd her cheek : 
Much ſhe deſir'd - ſhe could not ſpeak. 
The pilgrim ſaw, her caſe he knew, 
And to his heedleſs victim flew. 
With fervent zeal the dame he preſt, 
And — modeſty conceals the reſt. 
The deed was done—the treſpaſs o'er, 
Time, as 1s wont, did all explore, 
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Suffice to ſay, th' aſſociation 
Gave birth to pompous Oftentation. 


The moral, Sir — it is ſo plain, 
I ſhould but moralize in vain. 


ON JOHNSON's DICTIONARY. 


Is love with a pedantic jargon, 
Our poets now-a-days are far gone; 
So that a man can't read their ſongs, 
Unleſs he has the gift of tongues ; 
Or elſe, to make him underſtand, 
Keeps Johnſon's Lexicon at hand, 

Be warn'd, young poet, and take heed, 
That Johnſon you with caution read. 
Always attentively diſtinguiſh 
The Greek and Latin words from Engliſh, 
And never uſe ſuch, as *tis wiſe 
Not to attempt to nat'ralize. 

Suffice the following ſpecimen, 
To make the admonition plain: 


Little of anthropopathy has he, 
Who in yon fulzid curricle reclines 
Alone; while I, depauperated bard! 
The ſtreets pedeftrious ſcour. Why with bland voice, 
Bids he me not his vectitation ſhare ? 
Alas! he fears my lacerated coat, 
And viſage pale with f:gorific want, 
Would bring dedecoration on his chaiſe, 
Me miſerable ! that th' Aonian hill 
Is not auriferous, nor fit to bear 
The farinaceons food, ſupport of bards, 


Carnivoreus 
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Carnivorous but ſeldom ; yet the ſoil 
Which Hippocrene humectater, nothing yields 
But ſterile laurels, and aquatics ſour, 
To dulcify th* abjinthiated cup 
Ot life, receiv'd from thy novercal hand, 
Shall J have nothing, muſe ? To leni 
Thy heart indurate, ſhall poetic woe, 
And plaiative ejulation, nought avail ? 
Riches defiderate I never did, 
Ev'n when in mood moſt optative ; a farm, 
Small, but aprigne, was all I ever wiſh'd. 
I, when a ruſtic, would my blatant calves 
Well pleas'd ablactate, and delighted tend 
My gemilliparous ſheep ; nor ſcorn to rear 
The ſuperb turkey and the frippant gooſe, 
Then to dendrology my thoughts I'd turn, 
A fav'rite care ſhould Horticulture be; 
But moſt of all would geoponics pleaſe. 
While ambulation thoughtleſs I protract, 
The tir'd ſun appropringnates the ſea. 
And now my «rid throat, and latrant guts, 
Feciferate for ſapper ; but what houſe 
To get it in, gives dubitation ſad. 
O! for a turgid bottle of Bell's beer, 
Mature for imbibition ! and O! for 
{Dear object of Hiation) mutton ples ! 


_ 


ANACREONTIC. 


In vain from Fate we fly, 

For firſt, or laſt, as all muſt die, 
So 'tis as much decreed above, 
That firſt, or laſt, we all muſt love. 
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L ANSDOWNE. 


Cax there be, ye pow'rs above, 
Perfect happineſs ?—'Tis love. 


Can 


Can man know a greater bliſs, 
Than the ſweet, the balmy kiſs, 
Soothing looks, each grateful ſmile, 
All that can the heart beguile ? 
Why ſo often do I ſigh, 
Pine alone, yet know not why ? 
Love has ſurely vanquiſh'd me, 
And thus I own his deity. 

Mild as queen of ſoft defires, 
Is the fair my ſoul inſpires. 
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4 we She who ev*ry thought employs, 
1 Source of all ſublimeſt joys. 

; Wanton Cupids ſearch around 

1 | All Arcadia's verdant ground: 


Tell the nymph, for her I ſigh, 
Tell the fair, for her I die. 

1 Venus, queen of fondeſt love, 

To my wiſh propitious prove. 

[ God of love, and pleaſing charms, 
4 Give the faireſt to my arms. 

| You, who ſighing lovers aid, 
Warm with love the lovely maid. 
You, whom ſupplant I implore, 
Now relieve me by thy pow'r, 
Only this I beg of thee, 


Conquer her, as well as me. 


1 - 


THE BITER BIT. 
IN IMITATION OF ANACREON'S 


"Eg rr bs bee. 


Curio, the ſlyeſt rogue alive, 
One day was plund'ring of an hive ; 
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But as with too eager haſte 
He ſtrove the liquid ſweets to taſte, 
A bee ſurpriz'd the heedleſs boy, 
Stung him, and daſh'd th* expected joy. 
The urchin, when he felt the ſmart 
Of the invenom'd angry dart, 
He kick'd, he flung, he ſpurn'd the ground, 
He blow'd, and then he chaf'd the wound. 
He blow'd and chaf'd the wound in vain; 
The rubbing ſtill increas'd the pain. 
Quick to his mother's lap he hies, 
With ſwelling cheeks, and blubber'd eyes. 
Cries ſhe, © What does my Cupid ail?“ 
When thus he told his mournful tale ; 
A little bird they call a bee, 
% With yellow wings, ſee, mother, ſee, 
Ho it has gor'd, and wounded me.“ 

& And are not you, replied his mother, 
$ For all the world juſt ſuch another, 
& Juſt ſuch another peeviſh thing, 
Alike in bulk, alike in ſting ? 
For when you aim a poiſonous dart 
% Againſt ſome poor unwary heart, 
„How little is the archer found, 
«« But yet how wide and deep the wound!“ 


THE LAWYER's PRAYER. 


A FRAGMENT, 


OnDaix'd to tread the thorny ground, 
Where few, I fear, are faithful found, 
Mine be the conſcience void of blame, 
The upright heart, the ſpotleſs name, 
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The tribute of the widow's pray'r, 
The righted orphan's grateful tear, 

Lo Virtue, and her friends, a friend, 
Still may my voice the weak defend ! 
Ne'er may my proſtituted tongue 
Protect th' oppreſſor in his wrong, 

Nor wreſt the ſpirit of the laws, 

To ſanctify a villain's cauſe! 

Let others, with unſparing hand, 
Scatter their poĩſon through the land, 
Inflame diſſention, kindle ſtrife, 

And ſtrew with ills the path of life. 

On ſuch her gifts let fortune ſnow' r, 
Add wealth to wealth, and pow'r to pow'r. 

On me may fav'ring heaven beſtow 

That peace which good men only know ; 
The joy of joys, by few poſſeſt, 

Th' eternal ſunſhine of the breaſt, 
Pow'r, fame, and riches, I reſign, 

The praiſe of honeſty be mine, 

That friends may weep, the worthy ſigh, 
And poor men bleſs me, when I die! 


SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELA- 
TIVE TO THE JEWS. 


TuERE are no people in the world ſo zealouſly 
tenacious of the precepts of their religion as the 
Jews. If they are ſenſible of the moſt minute 
omiſſion, which to perſons of a different perſua- 


ſion would ſeem ſo trifling as not to deſerve no- 
: tice, 
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t ice, they have no reſt till the neceſſary ceremony 
for their purgation is performed. 

If we look into the New Teſtament, we may 
find ſufficient inſtances of their exactneſs in ob- 
ſerving the 7raditions of their elders, which they 
think equal, and in ſome caſes even prefer, to the 
law of Moſes ; for it is an article of their creed, 
* That the law which Moſes left them was en- 
tirely dictated by God himſelf, and that it does 
not contain one ſyllable belonging to Mo/es ; and 
conſequently, that the explanation of thoſe pre- 
cepts, handed down by tradition, came wholly 
from the mouth of God, who delivered it to 
Moſes.” Here, then, we ſee they are ſubject to 
two kinds of laws, one given by Moſes, and 
founded on tradition, both of equal validity, as 
both proceeding from God. 

The firſt was delivered to them in writing by 
their great law-giver, and the other given by 
him verbally to their elders, who tranſmitted 
it ſucceſſively to their poſterity. Theſe traditions 
have from time to time been collected into vo- 
lumes, or ſelect treatiſes, with various readings 
and expoſitions by their rabbins and doctors. 
Theſe books are called ſalmuds, and contain all 
thoſe inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, now 
practiſed by the Jews, though not directed by 
the law of Moſes, yet, as the rabbins affirm, were 
given by God to Moſes, and by him to the el- 
ders, and therefore are held in equal eſtimation. 

Wer. K I ſhall 
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I ſhall not pretend to determine, whether theſe 
religious ceremonies are conſonant to reaſon, 
or that ſolemn worſhip which ought to be paid 
to the Supreme Being. Chriſtians have very 
| different ſentiments of this matter, and even 
| : Chriſt often reproved the Phariſees for their nu- 
| merous obſervances, and erroneous interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures. But the Fews are not 
to be confuted by any arguments drawn from 
4 the New Teſtament, nor is it my intention here 
| to enter into a diſcuſſion on the rationality of 
| their divine ſervice. I ſhall only give ſome ex- 
tracts from the writings of their moſt celebrated 
rabbins, of the moſt curious and remarkable ce- 
remonies that ſhould be obſerved by the Jes. 
Thoſe who are anxious for a fuller account, may 
conſult Rabbi Lion de Modena's Ceremonies of the 
Fews, and alſo the induſtrious David Levi's book 
of the ſame name. 

In the morning when they awake, they ſhould 
fay, © I acknowledge praiſe unto thee, for that thou 
haſt reflored my ſoul unto me.” 

The word Lord is not mentioned in this prayer, 
becauſe they may not utter it before they have 
waſhed their hands. 

As ſoon as they are out of bed they muſt e- 
deavour to caſe themſelves at the temple f 
Cloacina, in order to cleanſe themſelves, if . 
fible, before they read their prayers. This ne, 


they waſh their hands and face, thus; th take 
eſſel 


— I. 
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& veſſel with water, and pour it firſt over the 
right hand, holding the fingers downwards and 
extended “; then over the left hand with the 
ſame ceremony ; and they waſh each hand three 
times alternately ; they then waſh the face, and 
Join the palms of the hands together, with the 
fingers and thumbs extended, ſaying, Lift up 
your hands to the ſanctuary, and praiſe the Lord.“ 
Theſe words ſaid, they wipe their hands and 
face, and go to prayers, either at home; or at 
ſynagogue. 

In putting on their cloaths they obſerve to 
put on their right ſhoe and ſtocking firſt, and 
alſo to put the right arm and leg into the waiſt- 
coat and breeches firſt, from a belief that dreſ- 
ſing otherways would prejudice the memory; 
for the ſame reaſon they have a certain mode 
of getting in and out of bed; nor is conjugal 
enjoyment exempt from certain rules of per- 
formance. They ſuppoſe, that while their gar- 
ments are off the evil ſpirits get into them at 
night, and are apt to injure perſons who put on 
their cloaths left-handed, for which reaſon they 
never pull off or put on a coat and waiſtcoat 
both at once, but each ſeparately. 

They muſt nor break their faſt with any thing 
but water until they have ſaid their prayers, 


* The reaſon of holding the fingers downwards, is, that 
the water may run off the better, and waſh away the evil 
ſpirits which they believe hover about mea in the night. 


K 2 Prayers 
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Prayers muſt be ſaid in the morning, whilft 
the ſun is red, and in the evening, one hour 
before ſun-ſet. 

To the ſynagogue they muſt walk briſkly, and 
ſlowly when corning from it. This is done to 
ew a readineſs to ſerve God, and an unwilling- 
neſs in leaving off the ſervice. The men and 
women have diſtinct ſituations in the ſynagogue, 
fearful that the men's devotions would be inter- 
rupted by obſerving them. 

The men are commanded to wear fringes on 
the borders of their garments ; for which rea- 
ſon they wear next their ſhirts two ſquare pieces 
of cloth, joined together by two ſtraps ; the one 


ſquare cloth covers the breaſt, and the other the 


back; ro each two ends of the breaſt cloths, 
making together four ends or corners, the fringes 
thus commanded are faſtened after a peculiar 
manner, for myſterious reaſons; and this gar- 
ment 1s called by them, in Hebrew, arbang kan- 


- feth, i. e. four corners. 


The fringes muſt be ſpun from white wool 
into a worſted thread by an Hebrew woman. 
The fringe on each corner is of eight worſted 
threads, double twiſted, of about a quarter of a 
yard in length; it is faſtened io the arbang kane 


ih, as follows; four threads of the ſaid worſted, 


of about half a yard long, are drawn together, 
through an ilet-hole of the arbang kanfoth, the 
hole made two inches from each corner; then a 

double 
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double knot is made with the worſted, to make 
it faſt to the arbang kanfoth; after the double 
knot is made, each of the four worſted fringes 
of half a yard long, by being knotted and hang- 
ing doubled, become eight threads of a quarter 


of a yard; and one of theſe threads, which is 


cut longer than the reſt, is wound ſeven times 
round the other ſeven threads, and a ſecond 
double knot is made ; then again the ſame long 
thread is wound nine times round the other ſe- 
ven threads, and a third double knot is made; 
after which the long thread is again wound ele- 
ven times round the other ſeven threads, and a 
fourth double knot is made; the long thread is 
then wound thirteen times round the other ſe- 
ven, and a fifth double knot is made ; laſtly, the 
eight threads are made to come of an equal 
length, and all the ends of rhe eight threads at 
each corner of the arbang kanfoth are knotted with 
one knot at the end. | 

The length of the fringe, from the laſt double 
knot to the end of each thread, muſt be three 
times the length of the part from the firſt double 
knot to the fifth, and the ſpace from the firſt 
double knot to the fifth muſt be equal to the 
ſpace commencing from the 1let-hole down ta 
the firſt double knot. 

The reaſons for the myſterious manner of 
faſtening theſe fringes, are as follow : 

Firſt, the eight threads of the fringe are in re- 

K 3 membrance 
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membrance of the commandment of the cir. 
cumciſion to be on the eighth day. 
Second, the five double knots are in remem- 


brance of the five books of Męſes. 
Third, the ten fingle knots, which are formed 


by the five double ones, are in remembrance of 


the ten commandments. 

Fourth, the ſeven windings after the firſt 
double knot, are in remembrance of keeping the 
ſabbath on the ſeventh day of the week. 

Fifth, the nine windings after the ſecond 
double knot, are in remembrance of the nine 
months of pregnancy. 

Sixth, the eleven windings after the third 
double knot, are in remembrance of the eleven 
ſtars which reverenced Fo/eph in his dream. 

Seventh, the thirteen windings after the fourth 
double knot, are in remembrance of thirtcen at- 
tributes of compaſſion in the Almighty, called 
in Hebrew, Sbelgſb Efry Middoth. ' © 

Eighth, the ſeven, nine, eleven, and thirteen | 
windings, making together forty, are in remem- 
brance of the forty days that Maſes was with 
God to receive the ten commandments. 13 

Ninth, the eight ſeparate knots at the end of 
each thread, are to prevent their untwiſting , by 
which the whole of the numerical types might 
be unravelled, 

This arbang kanfoth is what every Jew is com- 
ma-ded to wear; and the veil, which they uſe 

In 
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in ſynagogue, being fringed after the ſame man- 
ner, was inſtituted to be worn during the pray- 
ers, to ſupply the want of the arbang kanfoth in 
ſuch as had none on, or could not, by their 
clothes being put over them, ſo conveniently 
kiſs them, which they are obliged to do three 
times, when they expreſs the word fringe in 
the prayer of Wayomer Adonail El Myfheh. 

They are likewiſe obliged every morning in 
the week, ſabbath and holidays excepted, to put 
on frontlets, Vide Deut. vi. ver. 5 tog. | 

Theſe frontlets are made of a calf's ſkin that 
has been ſlaughtered after the Jewiſh manner. 
Of this ſkin they make a little leather caſe, and 
put in it a ſmall piece of parchment, on which 
13 written the fourth verſe of the ſixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, the ten commandments, and 
the ſecond verſe of the thirteenth chapter of 
Exodus. This parchment is ſewed in the caſe, 
to which they make a leather loop, to drawa 
long ſtrap through, made of the ſame materials; 
this ſtrap 1s tied into a croſs knot at a certain 
diſtance from the caſe, ſo as to make it fit the 
head in the manner of a wreath or diadem ; the 
caſe of the head frontlet is placed high on the 
forehead, to be between the eyes, and near the 
brain, and the croſs knot to come in the pole; 
the two ſtraps from below the croſs knot are 
brought over the ſhoulders to hang down before. 


K 4 A ſimilar 
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A fimilar frontlet is put on the left arm, juſt 
over the hollow, in the bend, and the ſtrap faſ- 


tened to it is wound ſeven times round the arm 


towards the hand, and on the hand it is twiſted 
over and over the fingers, ſo'as to form the word 
Sbaddai, which word has but three letters in the 
Hebrew, and ſignifies the Almighty God. The 
reaſon of its being put on the left arm, and near 
the middle of it, is becauſe that part is neareſt 
the heart, when the arm is held in its natural 
poſition. 

The frontlet commanded, Dex. vi. ver. 5. to 
be written on the ports and gates, is likewiſe ob- 
ſerved at this period, and fixed on every door- 
poſt in religious Jes houſes; it is a larger piece 
of parchment than the other frontlets, but con- 
tains much the ſame words; this parchment is 
rolled up, and put into a leaden, tin, or wooden 
caſe; in which caſe a hole is made of ſuch a ſize, 
for as much of the outſide of the parchment to 
be ſcen as contains the word Sbaddai,; and every 
Few, when he goes from home, or returns, puts 
his finger on the word, and kiſſes it. 


Of the cuſtoms and ceremonies for their ſick, 
and thoſe who die, there are too many for me 
to attempt giving them here. I muſt content 
myſelf with communicating a couple of them 
reſpecting the dei J. | 

If any perſon wiſhes to aſk pardon of the 

dead 
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dead which very often happens, for any differ- I 
ence that was between them in his life time, i 
the perſon who aſks pardon ſhould ſtand at the | | 
foot of the coffin, and with his finger and thumb | 
of each hand, take hold of each firſt or great toe | 
of the dead, through the ſtockings, which they 
always have on, and ſay thus, J do pray thy 
forgiveneſs ; if I have committed any offence towards | 
thee, pray, forgive me.”” Some Fews affirm that 
often on aſking forgiveneſs in this manner, the 

dead perſon has bled violently at the noſe, 

which they conſider as a token of ſome great 

offence or injury committed againſt the deceaſed | 
by the ſurviving perſon, k 


If there are many buryings out of one family [ 
ſoon after each other, the rabbins ſay, that the : 
neareſt ſurviving relation ſhould take a padlock, j 
and lock it when the coffin is put into the 
ground, and then fling the lock in the grave with | 
the corpſe, and throw the key away above | 
ground. This mighty ceremony, it is thought 
by the eus, will check the ravaging power of 
death. | | 


There is ſcarcely any action in life, which in | 
the execution of, the Fervs are not obſtructed by 
a load of ceremonics as inſignificant as they are | 
abſurd. The limits of the preſent publication 
are too confined for their admiſſion; we wall 

therefore 
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therefore only relate ſuch as appear moſt uncom- 
mon and curious, on whatever occaſion they may 
be employed by this favourite people of the 
Almighty. 

Their marriages are generally brought about 
through the medium of brokers, who are em- 
powered to treat about the portion, ſettlement, 
marriage-contract, &c, When theſe matters are 
agreed on, the perſons to be married are intro- 
duced to each other, and courtſhip begins. A 
time is then appointed by the partics for laying 
what they call %s, i. e. the penalty, in caſe ei- 
ther party ſhould retract; the forfeit is generally 
one half of what the portion would have been ta 
the party aggrieved. It very often happens, that 
the bride and bridegroom are not evea known 
perſonally to each other, until they begin their 
courtſhip. The day on which maidens are mar- 
ried muſt be no other than Wedneſday, except 
it is the day preceding a holiday. Widows are 
married on Mondays or Thurſdays. The 
bride's head and face, when a virgin, is always 
covered with a gauze or muſlin veil. This cuſ- 
tom is derived from Rebecca's veiling herſelf 


when ſhe firſt ſaw 1/Jaac. Gen. xxiv. 64, 65. 


The rabbins ſay, that if the bedſtead of any 
married couple ſtands with the head to the 
North, and the feet to the South, the children 
which are got thereon will be all 4%. Their 

reaſon 
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reaſon for this opinion is founded on the four- 
teenth verſe of the ſeventeenth pſalm, which in 
Hebrew runs thus—Oozphaneha temalay bitnam 
HYiſbebu bawnim—l1 have given the Hebrew, that 
every perſon who underſtands the language may 
judge how they interpret theſe words, to make 
out their opinion. Our Engliſh bibles give a 
yery different interpretation, 


The firſt time a new married couple bed to- 
gether, the bride muſt, after every act of con- 


nubial intercourſe, obſerve whether there are 

any ſymptoms of the loſs of her virginity, and 

as ſoon as ſhe perceives it, ſhe muſt tell her huſ- 

band; and if he agrees that he has had the hy- 

men, he muſt quit the bed, and ſay the following 

highly curious bleſſing: 

Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our God, and the God of 
our Fathers, who hath planled a nut in the garden of 
Eden, and roſes in the deep valley, for the ſake of 
their being out of the power of a ſtranger, as is a 

well that is ſealed up—the loving-hind ſhe hath pre- 
ſerved her Well; i is aſtatiite which ſhe bath not 
deflroyed. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, Preſerver of 


the covenant, 


Girls are deemed marriagable as ſoon as they 
have but two hairs under their arm-pits, which 
hairs they think do not APPEAT before eleven 


years of age. 
Boys 
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Boys at thirteen years of age are called bar 
milzwah, i. e. ſons of the ſtatules, and are then 
thought ſufficiently old to be married. 


On the new year's day they ſalute each other 
with wiſhing them to be written for a good year, 
from a belief that on this holiday, which laſts 
two days, and the day of reconciliation, three 
books are laid open before the Almighty in 
Heaven; in one of which the righteous are 
marked down immediately to live the following 
year, and in the other the wicked are marked 
down for death that year, and the fate of the 
middling ſort of livers are left undetermined 
and unmarked in the third book, until the twen- 
ty-ſecond day of the ſame month, called Ti/br:i, 
which day in Hebrew is called b-/bana raba, i. e. 
the great ſalvation; on which day the concluſion, 
and laſt ſentence of every man's doom is fixed. 


On the thirteenth of the month Adar they 
have a holiday called Purim, from the word Pur. 
Vide Eſther, iii. 7. It is a carnival for their de- 
liverance from Haman ; and in the evening and 
morning of the ſame feſtival they read the whole 
book of Efther in ſynagogue. At every time 
the reader pronounces the name of Haman, all 
the young Fews knock on the benches and floor 
with hammers, by way of knocking Haman 
down. It is done to render him as obnoxious 

a8 
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as they can. All the ceremony out of the ſyna- 
gogue conſiſts in feaſting; and he who gets ſo 
drunk that he cannot diſtinguiſh between he 


bleſſing of Mordecai and the curſing of Haman, is 
eſteemed a moſt valuable Jew. 


On the two firſt nights of their paſſover they 


read the agadab, i. e. the tale of their redemp- 
tion out of Egypt. When this is reading, they 
have, among many other things on the table, a 
cake called apheckoman, a piece of which they 
carry about them from one paſlover to another, 
as a preventative of misfortunes; and they ſay, 
and believe, that if a man at ſea throws a part 
of this apheckoman over board, it will appeaſe the 
moſt violent tempeſt! !! 


On the ſeventh day of the month of Sivan 
they have a holiday called fheebooboth, i. e. weeks, 
becauſe it is celebrated ſeven weeks after the 
firſt day of their paſſover̃. Vide Levzit. xxiil. 16. 

They ſay, that it was on this day the Lord de- 
livered unto Moſes the five books of the law. 


They alſo ſay, that the Lord offered to give his 


holy law to every one of the other nations ſepa- 
rately, and none of them would accept of it, 
fearful it might be too difficult for them to ob- 
ſerve; but as ſoon as God offered it to them 
through Mo/cs, they accepted of it ; but ſtill the 
Almighty, miſtruſting that they might change 


their 
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their minds when they came to receive it from 
Mzjes at the bottom of Mount Sinai, the Lord 
(as the ſtory goes among them) raiſed the 
Mount, ſo as to hang over their heads like the 
roof of a houſe, and told them if they would re- 
ceive his law, it was well; if not, he would let 
fall the Mount upon them, and they ſhould all 
be buried under it; upon which they all cried 
out, © We will obey it; and hear it''—in He- 
brew Nagaſay wyniſhmaugh; for which reaſon of 
their promiſing to obey firſt, before they aſked 
to hear it, the Lord was pleaſed to reſtore the - 


Mount to its own place, and delivered the law 
to them with chearfulneſs. 


Their /abbath, which they tall aublalh, is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all their holidays. Ir 
begins on Friday evening one hour. before ſun- 
ſet, and ends on Saturday night; ſo that it laſts 
more than four and twenty hours. They go to 
Prayers on the Friday evening, after which they 
ſup, and the pooreſt man endeavours to have 
fiſh at his table, beſides other viands, in honour 
of the ſabbath. 

Thoſe renowned dealers in the marvellous, 
the rablins, tell of one Jo/eph, who was ſuch an 
honourer of the ſabbath, that.he would pawn 
his clothes to buy the beſt fiſh he could for ſup. 
per, and for which reaſon he was called Fo/eph 
 moker ſhaubbath, i. e. Joſeph, honourer of the ſab- 

| bath, 
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bath. It happened, that a certain great prince 
loſt a valuable pearl at ſea; a fiſh ſwallowed it; 
the ſame fiſh was brought to market, and Fo/eph 
bought it at a much dearer rate than any other 
Few would beſtow ; he went home, opened the 
fiſh to dreſs it, found the pearl, ſold it for an 
immenſe price, and was rich ever after. From 
this the es believe that if a man borrows mo- 
ney to live elegantly on the ſabbath, the Lord 
will pay his debts. | 


Among a number of prohibitions for the 
ſabbath, I cannot paſs over one, which ſeems to 
me truly ludicrous. I do not recollect ever to 
have read it in Engliſh. 

A new married man may bed with his wife, 
though ſhe be ſtill a virgin, but he muſt not at- 
tempt to enjoy the rights of love, though ſhe is 
his lawful wife, becauſe the rabbins have forbid 
tearing on the ſabbath!!! 


Every month, after the third day of the new 
moon, every Few is obliged, either by himſelf, 
or with the congregation, to ſalute the moon 
with a prayer. In a part of this prayer they 
zump three times with both feet from the ground, 
and ſay, 

« As well as I jump toward thee, and cannot 
reach to touch thee, ſo ſhall none of mine enemies be 
Ale lo touch me for harm,” 


Some 
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Some of the rabbins have amuſed themſelves 
with the following fable. They ſay, that when 
the Lord created the ſun and moon, they were 
both of equal bigneſs and luſtre ; and the moon 
ſaid unto the Lord, Thou haſt given unto the 
ſun and unto me an equal light, and the world 
cannot diſtinguiſh between us any difference of 
the day and of the night. From theſe words, 
they ſay, the Lord perceived that the moon 
wiſhed to be more luminous than the ſun; and 
to puniſh this pride, he told her, her light ſhould 
be diminiſhed, and the light of the ſun ſhould 
ever after be the greateſt.— It is thus, that this 


ſcientific ſquad account for the moon's pale 
luſtre. 


Owing to the dreams of Jacob, Joſeph, Pha- 
raob, Nebuchaduezar, Daniel, and others, the eus 
have a great reſpect for, and pay much attention 
to dreaming. They believe that all dreams 
come to paſs, according to the interpretation 
given them by the perſon to whom they tell 
their dream ; therefore they never communicare 
them to any perſon they do not think is a friend. 


They believe that an apparition has power 
to appear viſibly, and to injure any perſon, who 
is by himſelf, and in the dark. 

That to two perſons, though in the dark, the 
apparition 


* 


dread very much. To guard againſt this, ſome 
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apparition has only power to ſhew itſelf, but not 
to do them any injury. 

And to three perſons, being all together, 
though in the dark, the apparition has neither 
the power of ſhewing itſelf, or to injure any one 
of them. 

The light of a ſingle ſmall candle is a ſafe- 
guard to a man againſt the power of an appari- 
tion, ſo as not to be injured inviſibly. | 

That the light ofa flambeau is of equal power 
againſt an apparition, when a perſon is alone, 
as when three are together. 


They believe in evil ſpirits, and call them 
kaytef myreeree ; they ſuppoſe that whirlwinds 
are occaſioned by them; that they are in all 
dunghills, and heaps of rubbith ; and that they 
haunt the chambers of lying- in women, 


Witchcraft has alſo a fhare of their belief; 
the power of gayin harang, or © an evil eye”, they 


wear a piece of parchment with cabaliſtic words 
written on it; ſome, a piece of coral, in the 
ſhape of a hand and arm ; while others carry a 
piece of garlick, or a bit of the apheekoman of 
paſſover. Thoſe who do not carry any of theſe 
charms about them, are careful of covering their 
forehead when they are apprehenſive of any dan- 
ger from an evil eye, by any perſon looking at 
Vor. I. L them 
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them ſteadily for ſome time. There are ſome 
women amongſt them who pretend to cure 
all diſtempers, which they believe proceed from 
an evil eye, by the ſympathy of fumigation. 
Some part of the garment is ſent to the doctreſs, 
which ſhe holds over ſome ſmoaking materials 
of her compoſition, muttering ſome words over 
the garment under the operation, and that gar- 
ment being returned in a few minutes to the 
patient to wear immediately, never fails of giv- 
ing relief, unleſs their ailment has been of too 
long ſtanding, before the old woman ſmoaked 
them. 

The uſual price for ſmoaking a child's cap, & 
a ſhilling. 

A woman's petticoat, two ſhillings. 

A pair of breeches (large fize) halfa crown. 


A Few huſband may be divorced from his 
wife, for the three following reaſons : 

1. If ſhe has got a ſtinking breath, and con- 
cealed it from him before ſhe was married. 

. 2. If they have been married ten years, and 
ſhe never proved with child. 

3. If he can prove her guilty of adultery. 

It is believed that the reaſon Why a divorce 
can be obtained on account of barrenneſs in a 
woman, is, that the intent of marriage 1 is not 
fulfilled, it being to increaſe and multiply. 

OG have, beſides this, a conditional bill of 

divorce, 
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divorce, which is uſually given when the huſband 
goes to any remote part of the world for a longer 
term than three years. It was inſtituted by Rabbi 


Raubynue Gerſhon, and it is called in Hebrew, 


get hal tynoy ; it muſt be ſigned by both parties, 

and executed by the prieſt in the preſence of 
ten Few men; by the conditions of it, the wife 
is releaſed from all engagements, if the huſband 
does not return in the time limited, or fend for 
her to live with him. 

For the eſtabliſhment of this bill, he great le- 
gilator Raubynue Gerſhon obtained the conſent of 
twenty-four of his diſciples, all deep-learned 
rabbins, They together kept a ſucceſſive faſt for 
forty days, entreating the Almighty with pray- 
ers, that whoſoever might reflect upon the in- 
ſtitution of this law, or deem it unjuſt, might be 
puniſhed by divine vengeance, and excommu- 
nicated from the congregation, whether male or 
female, of whatever rank they might be. 


The rabbins will not allow it lawful for man 
and wife to act together by day-light, or candle- 
light, but order that it muſt be done in darkneſs 
with the curtains drawn. They add, that any 
man making water with his nakedneſs towards 
the bed, will be reduced to poverty. 


At meals they muſt not mix butter and meat 
together, They may eat of any thing made 
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with butter firſt, and meat directly after; but if 
they cat meat firſt, they ſhould not eat of any 
thing with butter for ſix hours after. This ab- 
furd law has been frequently diſcuſſed, but no 


ſatis factory reaſon has ever been given for the 


diſtinction. They obſerve it, from what is com- 
manded in Exod. xxiii. 19. and in Deut. xiv. 21. 


Their tables whilſt at meals are compared by 
the rabbins to the altars whereon the offerings 
were laid in their temples, and therefore they 
read a part of ſome of the laws of ſacrifices at 
every meal. | 

The diſhes of meat are compared to the of- 


ferings, and therefore they reckon it a great ſin 
to have no falt on the table during their meal, 


from the command in Levit. ii. 1 3.—Upon all 
thy oblations thou ſhalt offer ſalt. 

When grace is ſaid after meat, no knives or 
forks ſhould be on table, becauſe no iron or ſteel 
was uſed about the altar. | 

There is nothing, however ridiculous, but 
what this perſecuted nation will believe from 
the writings of their rabbius. They believe, 
that the reſurrection, which is the baſis of their 
principles, will not be general, Gentiles and 


Chriſtians are io be excluded, as they are claſſed with 


beaſt, and not with men!!! They alſo except 
thoſe who periſhed in the general deluge; the 
tyrants of the people; Iſraelites, who have lived 

improperly ; 
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improperly ; and impious men, whoſe ſouls, 
according to ſome rabbins, are reduced to no- 
thing. Theſe ſame rabbins, who know what no 
other claſs of men can even think of, have given 
us the proceſs of reſurrection. 

They ſay, it is through the means of a ſmall 
bone called luz, and by the Arabians aii, which 
is the eighteenth vertebra of the ſpine, and will 
reſiſt iron, time, and fire. This bone, however, 
muſt be ſoftened by the dew, becauſe it is ſa 
written in Jaiab, xxvi. 19. When mollified it 
ferments, and has the ſame virtue as the earth 
which God uſed to form the firſt man. The 
bones, nerves, and other parts of the body, aſſume 
their proper places; and thus is the reſurrection, 
of our bodies effected. Believe it who pleaſes ! 

The rabbins however are not uniformly ſo ex- 
travagant ; they have their lucid intervals, and 
among the traditions contained in the Talmud, 
we may find, under the title of Pirke Avot, a 
collection of moral maxims, that reflect honour 
both on the writer's head and heart. It is almoft 
impoſſible to give them in Engliſh with that 
elegant ſublimity that diſtinguiſhes the Hebrew, 
As ſuch, I ſhall not attempt to give any of them 
here; but I cannot diſmiſs this ſubjct, without 
noticing, that whenever ſuch a work is under- 
taken, and only tolerably executed, its pages 


may be contemplated with delight and profit by 


perſons of whatever religion, ſex, or age. | 
L 3 OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HEROES OP 
ANTIQUITY. 


I caxnxor fay, that I wiſh with Horace to 
have been born in the age of heroes; the idea 
appears to me very ridiculous, to defire to have 
been, and to be no more. Beſides, there were 
fools in thoſe ages as well as the preſent, and it is 
not certain but I might have been one of the num- 
ber. It was poſſible to be a fool with a Greek 
name and a long robe, equally as at this period 
with an Engliſh name and a coat and waiſtcoat. 
It ſeems to me more reaſonable to wiſh that the 
ancient heroes were now living, and that nature 
had retarded for twenty ages the productions of 
thoſe elevated ſouls, who were an ornament to 


the young world ; but it would be alſo neceſ- 


fary that the ancient manners ſhould exiſt, other- 


ways I ſhould greatly fear the corruption of an 
Hero's virtue in the preſent ſtate of ſociety. 


I ſhould have great apprehenſions, that Socra- 


tes, Epaminondas, and Cato, would not be men 
of fuch conſequence, either in London, Paris, 
or Amſterdam, as they were at Athens, Thebes, 
and Rome. When the air is but triflingly in- 


fected, it is only the moſt weak experience its 
effects; but if the contagion becomes general 
and extreme, the moſt robuſt are alſo aſſected, 


and 
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and there is no conſtitution, however ſtrong, that 
can reſiſt, Educated in a taſte for injuſtice and 
intereſt, impreſſed in the cradle with a prejudice 
for luxury and voluptuouſneſs, what is there 
ro hope for from natural goodneſs of diſpo- 
fition? It is only, that ſuch will be but mode- 
rately unjuſt, voluptuous, and intereſted. They, 
according to our ideas, would be perſons 
of reſpectability, but very different to what 
they were. It is the ſame with trees that are 
tranſplanted into a bad ſoil, they do not pro- 
duce equally good fruit, nor in the ſame quan- 
tity. 

Our virtue is very different from that of the 
ancients; it is exhauſted in combating preju- 
dices, cuſtoms, and bad examples; thus em- 
ployed, it has not the power of elevating itſelf 
to the commiſſion of great and noble actions; 
on the contrary, theirs, free from its birth, was 
only employed in efforts for its aggrandiſement, 
and even to ſurpaſs itſelf. It is like thoſe con- 
valeſcents, who in reality are not diſeaſed, but 
have neither power, colour, or fleſh ; it is enough 
for us if we can live in imbecile innocence ; and 
the exertions of ſound and vigorous virtue can- 
not be expected of us. | 

It muſt be acknowledged, there are times fa- 
vourable to virtue, and others to the contrary. 
It is not in the leaſt wonderful to find a great 
captain in the ages of the Fabricius's and 

| WF 7 Scipio's, 
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Scipio's, becauſe then, ſays an excellent orator, 
they were animated by example, and a brave 
man always found one more ſo, by which he was 
ſtimulated to emulation; Nor do I think it was 
in the leaſt difficult to be virtuous either in 
Sparta or Rome, during the firſt ages of their 
republic. They were born with an obligation 
to be great men; their virtues were common 
and familiar; he who was not intrepid, patient, 
and magnanimous, could not, like us, conſole 
himſelf with the reflection of his being only in- 
ferior to the great men of paſt ages; he ſuffered 
the ſhame of not being equal to his countrymen 
to his father, brother, and even ſometimes his 
ſlave, What are we not to expect from an ele- 
vated ſoul, which exerts itſelf to be diſtinguiſhed 
among a virtuous people? To what heighth muſt 
he not force his generoſity to obtain diſtinction 
in a city, where contempt of pain and death are 
but the virtues of women and children? It may 
with truth be ſaid, the great extent of common 
courage was the cauſe of thoſe great efforts of 
heroic courage; and it is certain, that he muſt 
have endeavourcd to ſurpaſs it, to execute ſuch 
ſurpriſing things. 

It was not extraordinary to ſind ſo many perſons 
at Rome, who deſpiſed riches, when their firſt 
magiſtrates charged themſelves with the regu- 
lation. of their concerns, not for large ſalaries, 

or 
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or ſinecure places, to build themſelves magnifi- 
cent houſes, or to appcar in public ſuperbly 
dreſſed, ſurrounded with a number of ſervants, 
but from the ſole motive of having their ſtatue 
| in the public place, or to receive triumphal ho- 
nours. It was not then ſhameful ro be poor, 
with the triumphers and conquerors, and no 
one thought of opulence that afforded no diſ- 
tinction, or attracted the leaſt eſteem. It was 
not the more or leſs money for which a conſul 
obtained notice ; it was for the number of his 
good actions. They then reckoned virtues, as 
we now reckon revenues. Men then acquired 
no titles but from the names of the kingdoms 
which they conquered. A piece of ſtone, or 
the branch of a tree, were all the treaſures of 
theſe people. Such were the riches of theſe mag- 
nanimous men—riches which virtue may poſſeſs 
in ſafety; and as they were not communicable, | 
did not attract flattercrs, or pernicious miniſters, | 
to voluptuous pleaſures, | 
Man would be eſteemed ; he loves glory, and | 
naturally flies to where he ſees it is attached. 
There is no doubt but the laurel, which the 
triumpher received in the capitol, made the 
Romans wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed for their vir- 
tue, the ſame as from the reſpe&t which rich 
dreſſes and pompous equipages now acquire, 
makes every one turn his endeavours to obtain 


riches. 
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riches. Then there was but one way to gain 
eſteem; it was to be virtuous. At preſent, 
they have a ſhorter, and more caſy way ; it is, to 
acquire riches; and it is not at all wonderful 
that every one labours for that purpoſe. It is 
with virtue as with the arts; honour keeps 
them up. We may ſay it is the nature of all 
human occupations. We do not engage in 
them but from a deſire of glory, and they be- 
come neglected, when there is no one to approve. 
If we conferred the ſame honours on virtue as 
it formerly received, we ſhould not be deficient 
in virtuous men; but while it is deſpiſed, we 
cannot think that any one will endeavour to 
poſſeſs it. 

If the eſteem which the Grecians had for 
painting, produced ſuch great painters ; and if, 
on the contrary, the contempt in which the 
Romans held this art, is, according to the opi- 
nion of Cicero, the cauſe why they had not a 
Polygnotus, or a Parrhaſius, we may ſay, that 
the honours which they paid to virtue in former 
times, gave to antiquity ſo many great men, and 
the contempt into which it is now fallen, is the 
ſole cauſe why we are defective in it. We muſt 
not accuſe nature for that, which can only be 
attributed to the times; it would be abſurd to 
believe, that ſhe exhauſted herſelf by her libe- 
ralities to her firſt children, or that ſhe loves us 


leſs, becauſe we have come later into the world. 
| No; 
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No; it is not poſſible to imagine that nature can 
have taken a diſtaſte to her works, and degene- 
rates in her productions. Every day gives birth 
to ſome noble being, and of equal powers with 
the heroes of antiquity ; but as I have already 
ſaid, the impropriety of education, and the cor- 
rupt ſtate of our manners, cloud them, and pre- 


vent them from appearing with their natural 
brilliancy. 


JOSEPH SCALIGER. 


Pernaysno one, either of the ancient or mo- 
derns, poſſeſſed fo much knowledge of things in 
general, as Joſepb Scaliger. From this opinion, 
he has been reckoned the moſt learned man of 
any age. Every author, except Guilaudin and 
Scioppius, mention him as a perſon of uncommon 
abilities. Some have called him, © the honour and 
miracle of his age, a ſecond Varro; others, © the 
maſter of every one; —“ the ſupport, Apollo, 


and Eſculapius of the muſes; —© the dictator 


of the republic'of letters, the divinity, and the 
incomparable man of ſcience.” The following 
- diſtich was alſo written for him : 


Nec tibi ſecla parem, Scalane, priora tulerunt, 
Nec tibi ſecla parem poſteriora ferent. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this ſuperlative praiſe, his 
heart was not equal to his head, and he was ne- 
ver ſparing of cenſure on any perſon, whenever 
he was diſpleaſed or angry. 

He treats Origen as a dreamer ; St. Juſtin, as 
fimple ; St. Jerome, as ignorant. Ruffin, he calls 
a baſe villain ; St. Chryſoſtom, a proud raſcal. 
St. Baſil, he only calls haughty ; St. Epipha- 
nius, ignorant, and miſerably poor abilities; and 
St, Thomas, a pedant, &c. 

He is not in the leaſt more indulgent of thoſe 
of his own time, who, being his inferiors in 
ſome things, he would not ſuffer they ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed for the real merit they poſſeſſed, 
and the reputation they acquired. He fays, 
Jaques Cappel is a ridiculous fool ; Saville, a 
proud fool ; Clairus, a beaſt; Cornelius Ber- 
tram, a conceited fellow; Maldonat, a plagiariſt 
of Calvin and Beze. He calls Aldus Manutius, 
a weak mind; Sibrandus Lubertus, a ruſtic; 
Celius Curio, a poor pedant; Jerome Mercuri- 
alis, a great beaſt; Merula, a man of wretched 
abilities; and Water, a poor fellow. 

He treats the Cardinal Perron, as an ambi- 
tious boaſter ; Erycius Puteanus, and Wouver, 
as relators of idle tales; Robortel and Meur- 
ſius, as pedants. Mellius, he calls an aſs ; Hot- 
man, a plagiariſt; Lindebeuch, a coxcomb; 
Chriſtmanus, an ignorant man; Victorius, a 
man of very common powers, and little judge- 

ment. 
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ment; Lipſius, Arias Montanus, and a long liſt 
of others, who are generally conſidered ag 
learned men, are treated equally harſh, and 
with an aſperity unbecoming * the divinity of 
the republic of letters.” To particularize every 
perſon he has cenſured, would be a tedious and 
unſatisfactory taſk. We will therefore conclude 
this article with noticing that he calls the Lu- 
therans, barbarians, and all the Jeſuits, aſles, 


INCREDIBLE EVENTS. 


THERE are many circumſtances and events 
related by different hiſtorians, to which it is im- 
poſſible to give credit. Thoſe that I have ſe- 
lected appeared to me the moſt incredible, I 
think I ſhall not be the only unbeliever. 

During the reign of the Emperor Lewis II. 
it rained blood ; in the time of the Emperor 
Jovinian, wool. When Otho III. was empe- 


ror, a number of various fiſhes, which could not 


be approached, from the ſtrong ſmell they had. 
Valerius Maximus, in his chapter of prodigies, 
mentions a rain of ſtones, and another of bloody 
pieces of fleſh, which were eaten by the birds. 
Lewis, ſon of Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, was born prematurely, without any 


b {kin, 
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fkin, and the phyſicians found the means of 
ſupplying him with it. 

Pliny relates, that a woman had twenty child- 
ren in four lyings-in ; they were born by fives 
each time, and the greater part of them lived. 

Pompeius Trogus gives an account of an 
Egyptian woman, who had ſeven children at a 
bix th. 15 b 

In the annals of Suabia, we read of a girl 
only eight years of age, being brought to bed 
of a boy, in the year 1728, during the reign of 
Rodolphus the Firſt of Hapſburgh. Some nar- 
ratives mention, that in Calicut thoſe who wiſh 
to marry muſt take a girl under eight years old, 
if he wiſhes for a virgin. | 

Clytarchus and Megaſthenes inform us, in 
Pliny, that women bear children at ſeven years 
of age, in ſome places in India, and they are 
reckoned old at forty, | 

.In the ſame author we find, that the year in 
which Hannibal took the city of Saguntum in 
Spain, a child came out from its mother's belly, 
and returned again immediately; on which event 
the moral philoſophers gave ſeveral opinions. 

St. Auguſtin, in his“ City of God,“ book xiv. 
ch. xxiii. ſays, that he ſaw a man who could per- 
_ ſpire whenever he pleaſed, without any ſort of 
exerciſe, and the doing of it always afforded him 
great pleaſure, 

An arm of one of Brutus's captains ſweated 
oil 
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oil of roſes in ſuch abundance, that every endea- 
vour to dry it was uſeleſs. 

Demophon, maitre d hotel to Alexander, was 
accuſtomed to warm himſelf in the ſhade, and 
cool himſelf in the ſun. 

Don Rodrigues Giran and his brother, when 
children, were fo full of purulent humours, that 
when they ſlept together, and they touched each 
other's arms or legs, they adhered ſo very cloſe- 
ly, that it required the ſtrongeſt efforts to ſepa- 
rate them. ? 

I have ſomewhere read of an Athenian, whoſe 
only diet from an infant was hemlock, and he 
lived to a very advanced age; and alſo of one 
| Mahomet, a king of Cambaia, who accuſtomed 
himſelf to eat the moſt poiſonous articles, from 
a dread of being poiſoned, nor would he admit 
any other food to be given to him. He became 
ſo venomous, that if a fly touched him, it died 

immediately. Every night he had a different 
woman, for his breath killed all thoſe who ſlept 
with him. | 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, according to Pliny 
and Plutarch, cured all diſorders of rhe ſpleen 
with the great toe of his right foot; and others 
ſay, he was equally ſucceſsful in the cure of ul- 
cers in the mouth, by the ſame application. 
But what-is moſt wonderful, is, that the body of 
Pyrrhus was burned to aſhes, and among them 
was found this ſurpriſing great toe, entire. It 

was 
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was carried in great pomp to the temple, and 
there ſhut up as a relic. 

I hope I have given a ſufficient number of ex- 
tracts to juſtify what I before advanced—that 
there were many occurrences relatcd in hiſtory, 
which have not even the appearance of poſſi- 


bility. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF 
CATHERINE ALEXOWNA, WIFE TO 
PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 


RUSSIA. 


CaTHERINE ALEXOWNA was born of very 
poor parents near Derp, a ſmall town in Livo- 
nia. She loſt her father at an early period of 
her life, and the product of his labour was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to maintain her and her mo- 
ther, who was laden with infirmities, 

She was handſome and well made. Nature 


' ſeemed to have given her a lively, juſt, and ſolid 


genius. Her mother taught her to read, and 
an old Lutheran curate inſtructed her in the 
principles and duties of his religion. 

When Catherine was fifteen years of age, ſhe 
loſt her mother; ſhe then went to live with the 
old curate, and educated his children in thoſe 


principles which ſhe had received from their 


father, 
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father. With her ſcholars ſne received leſſons 
in muſic and dancing, and ſhe endeavoured to 
perfect herſelf in theſe two arts until the death 
of her benefactor; this unfortunate event re- 
duced her to a ſtate of moſt dreadful indi- 
gence, and the war which raged betwixt Ruſſia 
and Sweden obliged Catherine to quit her abode, 
and ſeek an aſylum i in Marienburg. 

She was obliged to traverſe on foot a country 
ravaged by two powerful and contending ar- 
mies. After having eſcaped many dangers, 43 
ſhe was attacked by two Swediſh ſoldiers, who 4 
would have perpetrated ſome violence on her 
perſon, but for an under officer, who fortunately 
paſſed by at the time, and reſcued her. She 
returned thanks to her deliverer; and what was | ' 
her ſurprize, when ſhe recognized in him the WO 
Lutheran curate's ſon, whom ſhe had brought 
up from an infant? The young officer furniſhed 
Catherine with every neceſſary to finiſh her | 
voyage, and gave her a letter to a Mr. Gluck of | ; 
Marienburg, who was his intimate friend, and F 
had been his father's. She was fortunate enough” 
to recommend herſelf very ſoon to notice, by 
her genius, beauty, and gracefulneſs. Although 
ſhe was but ſeventeen years old, Mr. Gluck con- 
fided in her the education of his daughters. In 
this employment ſhe acquired ſo much of the 
eſteem of her pupils' father, that: Mr. Gluck, 
who was a widower, offered to marry her ; this 
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ſhe refuſed. Catherine at the ſame time of- 
fered her hand to her deliverer, although he had 
Joſt an arm in the war, and was covered with 
wounds.” 

It was without doubt impoſſible to foreſee 
the future grandeur to which Catherine would 
arrive ; but ſuppoſing that we could, we might 
venture to ſay that fortune would always be 
below the conſideration of ſuch a mind. The 
young officer was in garriſon in the city. His 
ſurprize was equal to his acknowledgements. 
He accepted Catherine's hand with tranſport. 
On the day they received the nuptial bleſſing, 
Marienburg was beſieged by the Ruſſians. Ca- 
therine's hufband was ſummoned to repel an 
afault—he was killed before he had received 
the fruits of his wife's generoſity and grati- 
_ | 

The ſiege continued with great ſlaughter. 
Marienburg was carried by aſſault. The garriſon, 
inhabitants, women, and children, were all put 
'to the ſword. Ar length, when the maſſacre 
ceaſed, Catherine was found concealed in an 
oven, 

She had ſupported indigence ; ſhe preſerved 
her ſerenity in ſlavery. Her courage and her 
uncommon merits ſoon attracted attention. 
She was ſpoken of to Prince Menzikoff, the 
Ruſſian general—the events of his life were as 
"remarkable and as uncommon as thoſe of Ca- 

therine's. 
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therine's. He demanded to ſee her; he was 
| aſtoniſhed at her bcauty ; he bought her of the 
| ſoldier to whom ſhe belonged, and gave her to 
the care of his ſiſter, and he paid her every ten- 
der attention that was due to her ſex and mis- 

fortunes, | 
Some little time after Peter the Great paid 
prince Menzikoff a viſit. Catherine waited at 
table with all that grace and modeſty which ſhe 
poſſeſſed in ſuch an eminent degree. The Czar i 
was loſt in admiration. He returned next day, # 
and aſked to ſee the beautiful ſlave; he pur | 
many queſtions to her, and he found that the | 
beauties of her mind ſurpaſſed even thoſe of her 
perſon. He believed that ſhe was worthy of 
ſeconding him in his great deſigns. Inclination, 
Joined to his political views, made him reſolve f 
to marry her. He would be informed of all | 
the particulars of her life—of the moſt minute 
incident in the firſt years of it; and of her ob= 
ſcurity—a ſtate when the ſoul is obliged to exert | | 
all its powers to combat fortune, without being vj 
obſerved, and triumphs without ſeeking ap- 
plauſe. In Catherine he ſaw one who had al- 
ways preſerved her original greatneſs; it was | 
genuine. He thought that alone was ſufficient 
to raiſe her to the rank of an empreſs ; never- 
theleſs he judged it moſt proper to celebrate his 

nuptials privately. 

Catherine, when on the throne, entered into 
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all the Czar's views. Whilſt he was forming 
men, ſhe did not neglect any thing to perfect 
the education of her ſex. She changed their 
dreſſes, inſpired them with an inclination for 
ſociety, eſtabliſned aſſemblies, and fulfilled, dur- 
ing her life, all the dutics of an empreſs, a 
friend, a wife, and a mother. She had the ta- 
lents of the other Tex, without ſacrificing the 
virtues and agrecable qualifications of her own ; 
and ſhe died with the ſame fortitude which had 
fupport&d her in misfortune, and elevated her 


to the throne: 
FRUGALITY 


Is a fimplicity of life and manners, that 
tcaches us fo be content with little; and what 
renders it tilt more precious, it is a ſhelter from 
corruption. 'Fhe Roman hiſtory offers us many 
examples of this virtue in Fabricius, Curio, 
and Camilfus. The firſt rejected the magnifi- 
cent bribes which were proffered to him by 


'Pyrrhus ; the ſecond deſpiſed all thoſe immenfe 
ſums which were preſented to him by the Sam- 
nites; and the third conſecrated in the temple 


of Jupiter all the gold which he obtained from 


the Gauls. | 
A ſimilar virtue dictated the anſwer which a 
gentleman, 
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gentleman, diſtinguiſned for his merit, made to 
Sir Robert Walpole, when he wiſhed to gain 
him to his party. 

The miniſter called on the gentleman, an 
told him he came from the King, to aſſure him 
of his protection, and his Majeſty was very ſorry 
he had ſuffered ſo much time to elapſe, without 
having rewarded him for his very great merit. 
At the ſame time Sir Robert offered him a place 
of confiderable value, 

« Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, © before I re- 
ply to your offers, permit me to place my ſup- 
per before you; at the ſame moment he or- 
dered it to be brought; it conſiſted of the re- 
mains of a leg of mutton haſhed. Then turn- 
ing towards the miniſter, he ſaid, © Do you ſup- 
poſe, Sir, that the man who can be content with 
ſuch a meal, is to be eaſily gained by the court ? 
Tell the king what you have ſeen ; it is the only 
anſwer I have to make to him.“ 


* 


DESPOTISM. 


Wur the ſavages of Louiſiana want fruit, 
they cut the tree dawn from the bottom, and 
then gather it. This 1s the image which the 
illuſtrious Monteſquicu employs to give his opi- 
nion of a deſpotic government, 
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To know to what degree deſpotiſm debaſes 
thoſe it has ſubjected, we ſhould turn our at- 
tention to the conduct of the favourites of the 


| princes of Aſia. 


Iſachan, uncle to Schah-Sefy, king of Per- 


ſia, had three ſons that he was exceſſively fond 


of. The woman who had borne them to him, 
was daughter to Schah-Abas. The reigning 
prince Schah-Sefy was much attached to her, 


and frequently paſſed many hours in her com- 


pany, on account of her vivacity and gaiety. 
In one of their converſations ſhe took the li- 


berty of joking with him, by ſaying ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed, that notwithſtanding the number of 


fine women he poſſeſſed, he had not yet a child, 
while ſhe had three by her huſband. The king 
replied, he was ſtill young, and he had ſufficient 


time to obtain heirs. She anſwered, that a land 


badly ploughed never produced well, and added, 
ſhe feared after his death they would be obliged 
to have recourſe to one of her children. 

The king, although much piqued with this 
diſcourſe, diſguiſed his anger, and took leave of 


The next day, he ordered his three couſins to 
be brought into the garden, and there to be be- 
headed. At dinner time he had the three heads 
put in a gold baſon with a cover; he then ſent 
for the mother, and in her preſence took the 
hcads one aſter the other by the noſe out of the 
baſon, 


— 
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baſon, and ſaid, © here are the children of a pro- 
lific mother.” The princeſs at this horrid fight 
remained motionleſs; but obſerving in the 
king's countenance a rifing fury, which. prog- 
noſticated a ſimilar treatment for her, ſhe, proſ- 
trated herſelf on the ground, kiſſed the king's 
feet, and ſaid, © you have aFed nobly, the Lord 
Preſerve our king's life l IH. 
After this ſubmiſſion he told * to depart, 
and ſent for the father, to whom he aſked if the 
ſight pleaſed him? Ifachan replied, it did not 
diſpleaſe him ; and that if the king had expreſſed 4 
deſire for his children s heads, he would have brought 
them to him!!! A few months. afterwards he 
ſhared the ſame fate as his children. 
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In the hiſtory of Cambyſe king of Perſia, we 
find an anecdote nearly ſimilar to the preceding 5 
one. 

Cambyſe was much addicted to the uſe of 
wine. A favourite of his, named Prexaſpes, 
one day told him, that the people found fault 1 
with his drinking ſo much. © I will prove to ; 
you,“ replied Cambyſe, “that wine neither 
deprives me of judgment or addreſs.” To which 
end, after having drank more than ordinary, he 
had his favourite's child brought to him; he 
commanded it to be tied to a tree, and then 
turning to the father, he ſaid, © 1f I pierce your 
Jon's heart with this arrow, you'll have no reaſon to 
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Jay that I am wrong to drink fo much.” Having 
faid this, he immediately drew upon the child, 
and ſhot it through the heart, The infamous 
mean favourite, forgetting his cauſe for grief, 
loaded the tyrant with praiſes for his addreſs. 


The Roman Senate, during the reign of Do- 
mitian, were mean enough to ſuffer their autho- 
rity to be debaſed, by pronouncing a decree on 
a queſtion relative to cooking. 

Domitian regulated his moſt intereſting con- 
cerns without the aſſiſtance of the Senate; and 
ſuch was the contempt in which he held thoſe 
who compoſed it, that he once convoked them 
to decide in what veſſel a monſtrous large tur- 
bot, which had been preſented to him, ſhould 
be cooked. This important affair was exami- 
ned very gravely by the ſenators. They could 
not find any carthen veſſel ſufficiently large for 
the purpoſe; as ſuch it was propoſed that the 
fiſh ſhould be cut in pieces; this advice was 
rejected. After much deliberation, it was de- 
cided that a veſſel ſhould be made on purpoſe ; 
and it was decreed, that whenever the emperor 
went to war, he ſhould have a number of pot- 
ters in his ſuite. 

The moſt pleaſant circumſtance in the whole 
of this procceding was, that a 4/ind ſenator ſaid 
he was delighted to /ce ſuch a turbot, and during 


the time the ſenate ſat, he did not ceaſe praiſing 


it, 
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it, keeping his eyes fixed on the ſide where the 
fiſh was not. 


AMERICANS. 


Tae very great fondneſs which the firſt con- 
querors of America ſhewed they had for gold, 
induced the unfortunate inhabitants of thoſe re- 
gions to believe for ſome time that gold was the 
god of the Europeans. 

In the year 1511 the caciques, or petty go- 
vernors of the iſland of Cuba, aſfembled, in or- 
der to provide for the defence of their country. 
Hatvey, the moſt conſiderable among them, 
ſaid, that all precautions would be uſeleſs, unleſs 


they firſt endeavoured to obtain the favour of 


the god of the Spaniards. He immediately or- 
dered a large veſſel full of gold to be brought. 
« Here,” continued he, © 7s their divinity. Let 
us celebrate a feaſt in honour of him, he will regard 


us with a favourable eye.” Directly they began 


ſmoaking, drinking, and dancing round the 
treaſure, until they fell with drunkenneſs and 
fatigue. 

The next morning Hatvey aſſembled the ca- 
ciques again, and addreſſed them thus: I 
have beſtowed much reflection on the ſubject 
on which we ſpoke yeſterday ; my mind is not 
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Ketealy ; and upon full: conſideration I do not 
think we ſhall ever be ſafe while the Spaniards“ 
God is among us. Wherever they find him 
they eſtabliſh themſelves to poſſeſs him; it is 
uſcleſs for us to conceal him, for they have a 
wonderful ſecret by which they diſcover him. 
If we were to ſw allow the gold, they would em- 
bowel-us to get it. Lonly know, the bottom of 
the ſea is where they will not go to ſeek it; it 
is there that we muſt put it. When we have 
do more amongſt us, they will leave us to our 
repoſe, for it is only that which makes them 
come trom, their own land.” 

The expedient | was approved of; the caciques 
immediately took all the gold they had, and 
threw it into the ſea, at a great diſtance from 
the ſhore, and returned home highly contented 
with having drowned their fears with their gold. 
This timid precaution however did not prevent 
the Spaniards from appearing ſome time after, 


The rapidity and. eaſe with which the firſt 
conquerors. of America obtained victories, 
would make us believe that the timid inhabitants 
pf this. region were only wandering ſocieties, 
and flew before the fierce Europeans. Never- 
theleſs what man ever ſhewed more courage 
than the illander of St. Domingo, of whom the 
hiſtory of that iſland gives an account? 

In che year 1 502, when the Spaniards were 


endeavouring 
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endeavouring 10 eſtabliſh thernſelves in St. Do- 
mingo, two Spaniſi gentlemen, one named 
Valdenebro, and the other Pontevreda, obſerved 
an Indian at a diſtance. Valdenebro quitting 
his comrade, ran towards the iſlander with up- 
lifted lance, The Indian, to ſave himſelf, ſhot 


an arrow on the Spaniard; it miſſed, and at the 


ſame inſtant received the lance in his body, The 
In ian wamediately drew it out, and ſeizing the 
bridle of his enemy's horſe, with an intent to 
pierce id the Spaniard buried his ſword; in the 
Indian's body ; this alſo he took out, as he had 
done the lance, and though the Caſtilian held 
the handle, he made him quit it. | 
Valdenebro then took his dagger, and ch 
it into the Indian's breaſt; this he alſo freed 
himſelf from with as much facility as be had 
from the ſword and lance. Pontevreda, who 
ſaw his companion diſarmed and in danger, gal- 
loped to his aſſiſtance. The Indian received 
him firmly, although ſtreaming with blaod from 
the three large wounds which he had received 
from Valdenebro. Pontevreda gave him three 
others in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs; and the two gentlemen found them. 
ſelves diſarmed and put to flight by ane of thoſe 
men whom they thought leſs than their dogs. 
A feu minutes afrerwards the Indian expired. 
We can in this inſtance not only ſay, that 
no warrior ęver died more gloriouſly with his 
arms 
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arms in his hands; but it was an event that per- 
haps has no parallel in hiſtory, to ſee the victo- 
rious ſeek their ſafety by flight, and the \ Vans 
quiſhed with all the marks of victory. 


A POLISH INSTITUTION FOR IM- 
PROVING CONVERSATION. 


Moc of the happineſs of life depends upon 
a ſtrict obſervance of propriety in converſation ; 
for a communication of ſentiments and opinions 
in this way ſeldom takes place but at thoſe pe- 
riods which are ſet apart for relaxation and 
amuſement, and yet we have no inſtizution 
among us in which the art of converſation is 
taught, and the laws of it aſcertained. 

It may perhaps be thought difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to eſtabliſh ſuch an inſtitution, and 
many | doubts may ariſe about the form and 
manner of conducting it. Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to ſhew its practicability by-reaſoning 
upon it, or attempting to preſcribe its form or 
operations, I ſhall give the following curious 
anecdote, and which it is poſſible may have a 
bettef effect than the mere gratification of curi- 
olity. 

Near Lublin in Poland there was an extenſive 
lordſhip in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of P/om- 
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ta; the eldeſt branches of which were called 
Lords of Babine, from the name of the eſtate. 
At the court of Sigi, Auguſtus, there was 
a gentleman of the family of Pſomka, who, in 
concert with Peter Caſſavius, bailiff of Lublin, 
formed a ſociety, which the Poliſh writers call 
% The Republic of Babine, and which the Ger- 
mans denominated “ The Society of Fools.“ 


This ſociety was inſtituted upon the model 


of the republic of Poland, it had its king, chan- 
cellor, counſellors, archbiſhops, biſhops, judges, 
and other officers. In this republic P/omka had 
the title of captain, and us that of chan- 
cellor. When any of the members did or ſaid 
any thing at their meetings which was unbe. 
coming or ill-timed, they immediately gave him 
a place, of which he was required to perform 
the duties til} another was appointed in his 
ſtead ; for example, if any one ſpoke too much, 
ſo as to engroſs the converſation, he was ap- 
pointed orator of the republic ; if he ſpoke im- 
properly, occaſion was taken from his ſubject to 
appoint him a ſuitable employment ; if he talked 
about dogs, he was made maſter of the buck- 
hounds ; if he boaſted of his courage, he was 
made a knight, or perhaps a field-marſhal ; and 
if he expreſſed a bigoted zeal for any ſpeculative 

opinion in religion, he was made an inquiſitor. 
The offenders being thus diſtingaiſhed for 
their follies, and not for their wiſdom, gave riſe 
to 
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to the Germans calling the republic, © The So- 
ciety bf Fools,” which, though a ſatire on the in- 
dividuals, was by no means ſo on the inſtitu- 
tion. 

It happened one day, that the king of Poland 
aſked P/omka, if they had choſen a king in their 
republic? To which he replied, God forbid that 
we ſhould think of clefing a king while your Majeſty 
lives; your Majeſty will always be king of Babine, 
as well as Poland: 

The king was not diſpleaſed with this fally 
of humour, and enquired farther to what ex- 
tent their republic reached? Over the whole 
world, ſaid Pfomka, for we are told by David, that 
all men are lyars. 

This ſociety very ſoon increaſed fo n 
un there was ſcarce any perſon at court who 
was not honoured with fome poſt in it; and its 
chiefs were alſo high in favour with the king. 
The view with which this ſociety was eſta- 
bliſhed, was to tcach the young nobility a pro- 
priety of behaviour, and the art of converſa- 
tion; it was a fundamental law that no ſlan- 
derer ſhould be received into it. 

The regiment of Calot, which was ſome years 


ſince eftabliſhed in the court of France, was 
very ſimilar to the republic of Babine. 


THE 
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THE ROMISH CEREMONY OF CANO- 
NIZATION 


Is a declaration made by the Pope, in conſe- 
quence of a long examination, and many ſo- 
lemn acts, that ſuch a perſon deſerves to be in- 


ſerted in the catalogue of ſaints, for having led 


a holy and exemplary life, and having nen 
ſome miracles. 

The origin of the word canonization feems to 
be of leſs ancient date than the ceremony: it 
was not made uſe of till the twelfth century, al- 


though in the eleventh we find a decree, or a 
bull of canonization, granted at the requeſt of 


Lintoff, biſnop of Augſburgh, by pope John 
the fifteenth, to enroll Saint Ulderic, or Ulric, 
in the catalogue of Saints. 

It is derived from the Greek word canon, ſig- 
nifying a catalogue, or rule, an order, &c. 
When this word was firſt employed, it meant 
nothing more than an order of the pope's, or 
biſhop's, by which ir was decreed, that the 
names of thoſe who ſhould have diftinguiſhed 
themſelves for a pious life, and any exttaordi- 
nary virtue, were to be inſerted in the ſacred 
diptycks, or the canon of the maſs, that a com- 


memorative mention might be made of them 
in the liturgy ; churches were alſo erected un- 
der their protection, and altars were raiſed, 


whereon 
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whereon the holy ſacrifice was offered for with- 
drawing their bodies from their firſt ſepulchral 
incloſures. 

To theſe ceremonies others were gradually 
added ; the images of ſaints were carried in 
triumphal proceſſions ; holidays were inſtituted 
for celebrating anniverſaries of theix deaths; 
and in order. to impart a ſtill greater ſolemnity 
to theſe proceedings, pope Honorius the third, 
in the year 1225, granted ſeveral days of indul- 
gence in honour of the canonization. 

All theſe practices are modern, and were to- 
tally unknown to the primitive church. Its 
diſcipline, as far as related to the preſent ſub- 
ject, during the firſt centuries conſiſted in hav- 
ing at Rome, which continued for a long time 
to be the theatre of perſecution, clerks, or pub- 
lic notaries, to carefully collect, and ſcrupulouſly 
preſerve in writing, the acts of every martyr, 
that is to take down the evidences of all Chriſ- 
tians concerning their exit, as well as how they 
behaved in the midſt of torture, what ſpecies 
they had been made to undergo, what were their 
laſt diſcourſes, and what were the nature and 
circumſtances of the accuſations brought againſt 
them ; but above all, what was the determining 
cauſe and motive of their being condemned. 

In order that theſe clerks or notaries might 
not falſify the acts of martyrs, the church ap- 


pointed, beſides them, the ſubdeacons, and other 
eccleſiaſtic 
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eccleſiaſtic officers, to have a ſtrict eye upon the 
perſons employed, to confirm their narratives 
with the legal proceſſes, and the account given of 
each martyr's death by public authority. To 
them the church ordercd religious homage to be 
paid, and their names to be inſerted in the cata- 
logue of ſaints. 
Every biſhop enjoyed the right of doing the 
ſame in his dioceſe, with this difference, that the 
worſhip which he ordered in honour of the mar- 
tyr, whom he permitted the people to invoke, 
extended no farther than to places in his juriſ- 
diction, although he might endeavour to pre- 
vail on others of the mitred fraternity to do the 
like; but ſhould they not chuſe to comply with 
ſuch a requeſt, then the martyr was looked upon 
as beatified in his dioceſe only ; but as ſoon as 


ever the church of Rome gave her approbation 


to ſuch a worſhip, it then became a duty to all 
the particular churches. It was long after this. 


ra, that confeſſors were promoted to the ho- 


nour of canonization. 

It is very difficult to aſcertain at what period 
exactly this change of church diſcipline was ef- 
fected, that the right of canonization, a privilege 
enjoyed in common by all biſhops, eſpecially 
the metropolitans and the pope, was excluſively 
reſerved to the laſt alone, Some writers pretend 
that Alexander the third, elected pope in the 


year 1159, was the firſt author of this reſerve to 
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the papacy, and which was not conteſted with 
him by any of the biſhops. 

On the contrary, the Jeſuits of Antwerp aſ- 
ſert, that it has been eſtabliſhed but within theſe 


two or three hundred years, by a tacit conſent, 


and a cuſtom that has imperceptibly grown into 
a law, unknown in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies ; in the year 1373 there is an inſtance of 
a private canonization by Vitikind, biſhop of 
Mindon, in Weſtphalia, who cauſed the pious 


biſhop Felician to be worſhiped as a ſaint, by 


a feſtival day, which he appointed for that pur- 
poſe in his dioceſe. Yet there are monuments 
of a much more ancient date, which prove, that 
biſhops, who are the beſt acquainted with the 
extent of their rights, and the moſt zealous in 
ſupporting them, namely, the biſhops of France, 
acknowledge this right to be veſted in the 
pope, which was authentically done by the arch. 


biſhop of Vienna, and his ſuffragans, in a letter 


which they jointly wrote to pope Gregory the 
ninth, to intreat that he would canonize Ste- 
phen biſhop of Die, who died in the year 1108. 

Be, however, as it may, the holy and apoſtolic 
ee of Rome has been in poſſeſſion of this pri- 
vilege for many centuries, and. exerts it with 


ſuch precautions and formalities as muſt always 


prevent its being overtaken by ſurprize, or de- 


zuded into error. 
The cardinal Proſper Lambertini, raiſed to 
the 
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the papal chair under the denomination of Be- 


nedict the fourteenth, publiſhed ſeveral learned 


works on this ſubject, all which ſtrongly prove 
that nothing falſe can be introduced into the 


inquiſitorial proceſs that is made concerning the 


canonization of ſaints. 

Father Mabillon diſtinguiſhes canonization 
into two ſorts ; the one general, that is, cele- 
brated by the church aſſembled in the œcu- 
menical council, or by the pope; the other, par- 


ticular, that is, performed by a biſhop, a parti- 


cular church, or by a provincial council. Ir is 
alſo ſaid that canonizations have been made by 
private abbots. | ; 


CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM SOME 
OLD ' SERMONS. 


BETORE the revival of literature, and even 
ſome time after, the eloquence of the pulpit was 
beyond compare barbarous; it was replete with 
the loweſt metaphors, and the moſt ridiculous 
expreſſions, ſuch as at the preſent period muſt ap- 
pear almoſt incredible. Many and well-authenti- 
cated inſtances could be produced of this aſſer- 
tion. We will however confine ourſelves to 
communicating a few of the moſt remarkable tor 
their abſurdity. : | 

A French preacher, named Gautier, in one of 

N 2 his 
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his ſermons, wherein he endeavours to perſuade 
the women to deſpiſe the attractions of this 
world, and to turn their thoughts to the king- 
dom of heaven, ſays, © then your head-dreſs 
will be the ſun, and the moon your ſhoes and 
ſtockings.“ 


Cotin, another French preacher, ſpeaking of 
the natural inclination of mankind being more 
for the commiſſion of evil than good, compares 
them to ſwine, who, if they ſee a fine clear ri- 
vulet of water on one fide, and a muddy ſtream 
on the other, will by choice wallow in the 
mire. 

In a ſermon on the crucifixion of Chriſt we 
meet with this ſentence “ that the holy Jeſus, 
who ſweated blood from every pore in the gar- 
den of olives, could not weep otherways, God 
being all eye.“ 


Another preacher informs us, that Jeſus was 
filent in the preſence of Herod, for the lamb al- 
ways loſes its voice when it ſees the wolf. 

The reafon of his being naked on the croſs, 
was, becauſe he fell into the hands of thieves. 

And in order to reprobate the vanity of pom- 
pous funerals, he would have no lights at his 
burial but thoſe of heaven ; that he was interred 
in a ſtone ſepulchre, to ſhew his followers, al- 

though 
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though dead, that he hated the ſoftneſs of lux- 
ury. 3 


In fome other ſermons we find this curious 
reaſon, why Jeſus on his return to life appeared 
to the women—becauſe God wiſhed his reſur- 
rection to be made public, and if the women 
knew ſo important a matter firſt, they would 
ſoon make it public. 


In a volume of ſermons, printed in the year 
1625, entitled, Sermones dominicales dormi ſecur? 
pulgd nuncupati, there is the following fingular 
diſcourſe : 

* In the fingers there are all the virtues of a 
good man the thumb and its two joints indicate 
the juſtneſs of the man towards God and his 
neighbour. The fore-finger is a mark of pru- 
dence, which employed itſelf in the paſt, acts 
for the preſent, and will in future. The middle 
finger is a ſign of ſtrength, and indicates that it 
is directed to reſiſting the devil, and all worldly 
and carnal temptations. The ring-finger ſigni- 
fies love; it has a vein which goes to the heart, 
and its joints mark the objects of his love God 
and his ſoul. The little finger is the mark of 
obedience, and the joints ſhew the objects — ſu- 
periors, 1 and inferiors.“ 


In the ſame book, in a ſermon on the nativity, 
N 3 it 
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it fays, © When the Virgin Mary was taxed 
with being pregnant, ſhe made no anſwer ; and 


that we have evident ſigns of her taciturnity, ag 
her eye was bigger than her mouth.” 


AMULETS 


| Art images, figures of ſomething which 
I people carry about the neck, or cloſe to ſome 
other part of the body, as a preſervative from 
diſeaſes and witchcraft. The Latins called ſuch 
devices, Amolimenta, quia mala amoliri dicebantur, 
becauſe it was pretended they poſſeſſed the vir- 
14 tue of keeping off diſtempers, and thence was 
| derived the word amoleta, from which we have 
inherited that of amulet. 
The Romans gave them alſo another name, 
| phylaferia, phy lacteries, and did not doubt but 
Wo; | that the athletics who carried them either proved 
| victorious, or were protected by their virtues 
from the power of any charms which their an- 
tagoniſts might have about them. Dy 
The Jews, in a like manner, attributed the 
> fame virtues to their phylacteries, or lips of 
parchment, on which ſome verſes from the 
Scripture were written, which they thought it 
thzir duty to carry about them, through the 
if falſc interpretation of a precept, commanding 
0 5 ö | Os 
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them to have the law of God always before their 
eyes, thereon to meditate, and live practically 
up to its ſpirit, 

The Latins give them another name, viz. pre- 
fiſcini, ſignifying preſervatives againſt faſcina- 
tion; and for this purpoſe, they were hung 
about the necks of children. They were made 
of amber and coral, repreſenting obſcene and 
other figures. Even the Chriſtians have not 
been free from this kind of ſuperſtition, and St. 
John Chryſoſtom reproaches his cotemporaries 
for having employed charms, carrying about 
them pieces of gold repreſenting Alexander the | | 
Great, and other frivolous contrivances, revered | 
by them as preſervatives. Such ridiculous 
practices were condemned by Conſtantine, and 
by ſeveral councils, particularly that of Tours, 
held under Charlemagne, which ſovereign pro- 
hibits them alſo in his capitularies. | 

Delrio relates, that in the army of Reiſtres, 
which, under the reign of Henry III. penetrated | 
into France, (Baron de Dhona their commander) , 
and was defended by the duke de Guiſe at Vi- q 
mori, and at Auneau, upon almoſt every ſoldier f 
who laid ſtretched in the field of battle amulets 
were found by the victorious party on ſtripping 
them. | | 

The vulgar, both in England and France, are 
not yet entirely weaned from a faith in particu- 
lar branches of coral, and other ſubſtances, 

| N 4 which 
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which they hang about the necks of children, 
and which are eſteemed by them as preſervatives 
from diſeaſe and other accidents. 

The Arabians, as well as the Turks, have an 
implicit belief in taliſmans and amulets ; the 
negroes call them gris-gris; they conſiſt of paſ- 
ſages taken from the alcoran, and written in 
ſmall characters on paper or parchment. Some- 
times, inſtead of theſe paſſages, the Mahome- 


tans carry about them particular ſtones, to 
which they attribute great virtues. The der- 


viſes (their clergy) fell theſe baubles to them 
at a very dear rate, and dupe them with pro- 
miſes of wonderful effects that never happen; 
and although experience ſhould have undeceived 
them, they ſtill continue buying, always ima- 
gining that there was no want of virtue in the 
charm, but that the fault was ſolely on their 
ſide, in having omitted ſome eſſential practice 
or circumſtance. Not ſatisfied with carrying 
amulets about themſelves, they have ſome alſo 
about the necks of their horſes, incloſed i in lea- 
thern purſes, which they ſay protea them from 
the machinations of malignant and envious 
people. . 

The Provengals have an uncommon degree of 
faith in the power of amulets, and it is ſuppoſed 
they acquired this ſuperſtition either from the 
Eaſtern nations with which they had great in- 
tercourſe, or from the Spaniards, who obtained it 


from 
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from the Moors, and were in their country for 
ſome time. They call them cervelani. 

The chevalier d' Arvieux informs us, that the 
Arabian horſes, which were preſented to him 
by ſome of the emirs, had amulets about their 
necks, of which they boaſted the virtue, and 
earneſtly entreated him not to ſuffer them to be 
taken off, unleſs he wiſhed to ſee them all pe- 
riſh ſoon after. 

The council of LoaGicea forbids eccleſiaſtics 


(with the menace of being degraded} from car- 


rying about them any fort of amulets or phy- 
lacteries. St. Chryſoſtom and St. Jerom were 
very zealous in aboliſhing ſo ridiculous a cuſtom. 
In the celebrated Mr. Boyle, however, they 
found a ſupporter. He declared himſelf a par- 
tizan of ſuch myſterious applications, and ſaid 
that ſevcral poſſeſs the virtues aſcribed to them. 
He quotes his own caſe as an inſtance ; for, that 
having been very ſubject to a bleeding of the 
noſe, after ſeveral remedies being employed to 
no purpoſe, he had recourſe to the powder made 
of a human ſkull, that proved efficacious, and 
whoſe form of application was, that it ſhould 
be laid on the ſkin until it grew warm. 

Mr. Boyle alſo takes upon himſelf ta demon- 
ſtrate how emanations, that eſcape even from 
cold amulets, are capable of penetrating into 
the pores of living animals, by ſuppoſing an ana- 
logy between the pores of the ſkin and the figures 
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of the corpuſcles. Bellini too has endeavoured 
all he could to prove the poſſibility of an intro. 
duction of the corpuſcles, excreting from amu- 
lets through the pores of the human body. 

Zwelferus relates this very extraordinary anec- 
dote communicated to him by the chief phyſi- 
cian of Moravia; that having prepared ſome 
troches made of toads, according to the manner 
preſcribed by Van Helmont, he obſerved, that 
carried as amulets by himſelf, friends, and do- 
meſtics, they not only preſerved them from the 
plague, but being applied to the ſore parts of 
thoſe already infected, in ſome they diminiſhed 
the pain conſiderably, and cured others radi- 
cally. | 

In the works of fome ancient phyſicians there 
are ſeveral preſcriptions for ſuch ſpecies of me- 
dicines, but they are now only employed from 
time to time by empirics and old women, on 
credulous and ſuperſtitious perſons. ha 


* 
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SINGULARITIES OF DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS. 


Fox the preſent collection of ſingularities, I 
cannot acknowledge my obligations to any author 
in particular; it is to the works of many that I 

| am 
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am indebted for the materials that compoſe this 
article. 

The Eaſterns, when they approach their ſo- 
vereigns, proſtrate themſelves, and ſtrike their 
foreheads on the ground. 


It muſt be bare-footed that any one preſents 
himſelf before the king of Siam. 


In the ĩſland of Ceylon they beſtow no title 
on their king; but from reſpect, when his ſub- 
jects ſpeak to him, they part with the qualities 
of men; as for example, if he aſks, From 
whence do you come? They anſwer, Your dog 
is come from ſuch a place. If he aſks, How 
many children any ene has, he is anſwered, 
Your dog has had two children (or whatever 
the number may be) by your bitch, 


The Chiriguans, an American nation, always 
go naked, notwithſtanding they have breeches, 
but they generally carry them under their arms, 
as We do our hats, 


The mode of ſalutation amongſt the Turks 
appears to me the moſt natural of any; they 
look at the perſon they with to ſalute, and place 
the hand upon the region of the heart. 


Among the Ayens, they approach the perſon 
| | they 
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they wiſh to ſalute, whiſper in his ear, and rub 
his ſtomach ſoftly with the hand. 


In Europe we know it is not uncuſtomary af- 
ter dinner to take coffee, or ſome other liquor, 
to aid digeſtion ; but I have read of its being # 
cuſtom in ſome country, for every perſon before 
they fit down to table to-have a glyſter. 1 


think it is in Omana, 


The king of Calicut gives up his bride to 
his grand almoner, that he may ſave him that 
trouble which European huſbands in general 
u iſh for, and hope to find. 


The ancient Romans on the election of an 
emperor ſacrificed three or four thouſand vic- 
tims. 


From time immemorial at the coronation of 
a king of France, the people who have birds in 


cages open them, and give them liberty. Se- 


veral hundred dozens of birds have been liberated 
on ſuch occaſion. 


The king of Congo ſometimes chuſes to walk 
out in a windy day, with his bonnet lightly placed 
on one fide his head; and if the wind blows it 
off, he impoſes a tax on the inhabitants of that 
part of his kingdom where the wind blew, | 


The 
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The manners of the Japoneſe are directly op- 
poſite to thoſe of the Europeans. A white dreſs 
among them is a mark of grief, and a black one 
a mark of joy. It is not by bowing the head, 
or any motion of the hand, that they ſalute any 
one, but by uncovering the feet. They get on 
horſeback with the right foot, we with the left. 
In their houſes they wear their beſt cloaths ; 
when they go out, they take them off, and pur 
on the worſt they have. A noble Japoneſe, 
accuſed and convicted of a crime, only incurs 
more ſhame if he aſks his life to be ſpared ; the 
only favour he ſhould require, is, that he may 
have permiſſion to kill himſelf, or that one of 
his relations, a man of equal eminence, may rid 
him of exiſtence. 


In Languedoc, during the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, if any one, either 
man or woman, was caught in the act of adul- 
tery, they were condemned to run from one vil- 
lage to another, ſtark naked, at mid-day. 


The Ethiopians, in a time of public calamity, 
ſometimes make a general maſſacre of their 
prieſts, and during the whole time of their 


ſlaughter, they cry out, © Go nearer to the 
Gods, and pray.“ 


An Indian prince, with a view to ſhew his 
gratefulneſs, 
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gratefulneſs, and to honour a Dutch prieſt, who 
had given him a bottle of brandy, ordered his 
ſubjects to fight a battle among themſelves ; rhe 
earth was ſoon covered with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded ; and notwithſtanding the 
prayers and interceſſion of the Dutch prieſt, this 
barbarous ſpectacle laſted a long time, © They 
are my ſubjects,” ſaid the Indian prince, © their 
loſs is but of very little importance. I am happy 
ro make you this little ſacrifice asa token of the 


high eſteem I have for you.“ 


What ſhould we fay at this period of a princeſs 
near death, who ſhould mourn and weep that 
ſhe was departing this life without having loſt her 
virginity? © Let me”, ſays Jephtha's daugh- 
ter to her father, when he had informed her of 
his vow to ſacrifice her, © let me go up to the 
mountains, and weep my virginity for two 
months.“ At the end of this time ſhe returned, 
and her father accompliſhed his vow. The Jews 
conſider it as a great ſtigma, to die without be- 
ing married, if the party has obtained the pro- 
per age for it. When they were in Egypt, the 
morning that any one of their ſect married, they 
cloſed the bride's eye-lids with gum, and when 


the time for retiring to ſleep came, the huſband 
opencd them. 


Among the Romans, when they conducted 
the 


= 
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the new married woman to her huſband's houſe, 
ſome one walked before her with a diſtaff and 


bobbin, to ſhew her that ſhe ſhould employ 
herſelf in working and ſpinning. 


At China, in the name, and at the deſire of the 
emperor, the governor of every city, at the be- 
ginning of the year, after having obtained pro- 


per information, gives a grand entertainment 
to all thoſe who during the paſt year have per- 


formed ſome virtuous action. This feaſt is pre- 
pared in the public place in a tent, on the top 
of which theſe words are written: Men of all 
ranks and conditions, it is virtue which places you 
bere, and renders you all equal.” The people ob- 
ſerve and cloſely examine all the gueſts, and if 
they perceive one, who does not merit ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, they force him by a continued hooting and 
hiſſing to get up from table, and quit the tent. 


Among the ſavages of Louiſiana, after the ce- 
remonies of interment are performed, ſome per- 
ſon of note in the nation, but it muſt not be one 
of the family of the deceaſed, makes a diſcourſe 
in praiſe of the perſon who has dicd : when he 
has finiſhed, all the aſſiſtants, one after the 
other, preſent themſelves before him, and with 
a large ſtrap two fingers thick, he gives each of 
them three very hard ſtripes, ſaying, © Remem- 
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ber, that to be as good a warrior as the dereaſed was, 
you muſt know how to ſuffer.” 


The errors of the human mind are ſometimes 
ſo ridiculous, that we can ſcarcely give credit to 
them. In Egypt it was formerly a cuſtom for 
the maſter of a houſe in which a cat died, to 
ſhave his left eye-brow, as a token of grief. 


Some years ſince in Poland, the perſon who 
was accuſed and convicted of having ate meat 
in lent, was condemned to have all his teeth 
drawn. 

A calumniator was condemned to place him- 
ſelf on all fours, and bark like a dog for a quar- 
ter of an hour. It is ſaid, that Charles V. of 
France was the firſt who introduced this puniſh< 
ment, and that ſome days there was nothing 
but barking to be heard all the morning. 


Among the ancient Arabs, the day a new king 
was crowned, the names were taken, and a lift 
ma de, of all the women who were eight or nine 
months gone with child; they were all ſhut up 
in a palace, and great care was taken of them, 
and the child that was firſt born, if a boy, was 
declared preſumptive heir to the crown. - Roy= 


alty, they ſaid, ſhould not center in one family; it 
belonged to all the nation. 


In 
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In Spain the viaticum is carried with great 
pomp. The firſt perſon they meet in their car- 
riage, always alights and offers it to the Al- 
mighty; it is always accepted; the prieſt places 
himſelf in it, and the perſon who has given it 
up, follows on foot. The viaticum is preceded 
by many perſons carrying wax candles, ſix 
mooriſh hautboys, called douzainas, and ſome- 
times a ſmall drum, the ſound of which is very 
pleaſing with the other inſtruments. As many 
as can, enter the ſick man's chamber, and he is 
very fortunate, if the noiſe which they make 
does not haſten his departure from this world. 


The ceremony which they obſerve at Madrid, 
to declare the pregnancy of the queen of Spain, 
is particularly ſingular. They ring the great 
bell at the palace; the people flock to the ſound; 
the king and queen appear in a balcony, and he 
loudly declares the queen's fituation, From 
thence ſhe goes in a carriage to the lady Atoſ- 
cha, followed by all the grandees on foot, to re- 
turn thanks to God, 


Another remarkable cuſtom in Spain de- 
ſerves alſo to be mentioned; when any one dies, 
the relations, friends, and neighbours, carry to 
the ſurvivors at meal times, for three days, one 
or more plates of food, under the idea that the 
grief which they ſuffer, will not let them think 

Vor. I. 0 on 
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on nutriment. Some perſons alſo accompany 


theſe diſhes, in order to offer conſolation to the 
family. 


—— 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER IN 
WHICH JOHN HELVETIUS, THE 
DUTCH PHYSICIAN, ACQUIRED HIS 
EXTENSIVE FAME AND LARGE 
FORTUNE. 


Jonn Hervetius was the ſon of Dr. 
Adrian Helvetius, a reſident in Holland ; he was 
educated in the ſcience of medicine under his 
father's care, and who, when he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies, ſent him to retail ſome particular me- 
dicines in Paris—a city in which he thought a 
large fortune was ſoon to be acquired from the 
great number of fick always there, and from 
their partiality to novelty, he thought his medi- 
cines would be generally adopted; but notwith- 
ſtanding the young Helvetius was very atten- 
tive, and ſought every opportunity to diſpoſe of 
his medicines, he could not earn ſufficient to pro- 
cure him the common neceſſaries of life; he 
was obliged to part with one ſhare of his drugs 
gratuitouſly, in order to ſell the other; at length, 
oppreſſed by neceſſity, he returned to Holland. 
His return did not in the leaſt cloud the 


golden 
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golden proſpects his father had in view, and 
with the utmoſt confidence in ſucceſs, ſent 
him back with a large cargo of medicines of 
more elaborate preparation, and more powerful 
ingredients, and, as he imagined, infallible effi- 
cacy. 

Helvetius, on his return to Paris, immediately 
publiſhed his arrival, but the public opinion be- 
ing leſs favourable of him than his own, no no- 
tice was taken of him; his aſſiduity and ex- 
ertions however were not leſs than before, and he 
at length became acquainted with a rich drug- 
giſt, who ſoon after being attacked with a very 
dangerous diſorder, permitted Helvetius, jointly 
with Aforti, a celebrated phyſician, to exert his 
abilities for his relief. 

On the druggiſt's recovery he offered Aforti 
five or fix pounds of ipecacuanha root, as a very 
valuable recompenſe for his care and attention; 
but this plant was unknown to the doctor; he 
preferred the louis d'ors, whoſe ſpecific virtue 
he well knew againſt the accurſed peſt of pover- 

ty, which then deſolated many families at Pa- 
ris. . 

Fortune here ſeeined inclined to raiſe Helve- 

tius, and to reward him for his perſeverance; 

he was particularly happy to find that Alforti 
preferred a few pieces of gold to the valuable 
and efficacious plant which had been offered to . 
bim. Helvetius, who was a great favourite of 
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the druggiſt's, aſked for the ipecacuanha, and 
obtained his requeſt. Immediately he went to 
the hoſpital, and tried its virtues on ſome of 
the invalids ; his ſucceſs was great; frequent re- 
petitions were equally propitious; and after 


numberleſs trials he found that he poſſeſſed a 


ſpecific for the dyſentery; it had never failed of 
curing that diſeaſe; which at that time was very 
common at Paris, and baffled the ſkill of all 
the phyſicians, 

Tranſported with joy, he cauſed a hand-bill 
to be printed, in which he ſtated, © that the 
Dutch phyſician, after long ſearch and profound 
meditation, had at length found an infallible 
cure for the dyſentery, and the exact method of 
preparing the medicine, which was of the ut- 


moſt importance; he informed the public of his 


place of abode, where he fold his medicine at a 
reaſonable price.“ 

Every one read this hand-bill; and the ac- 
count of this new diſcovery ſpread all over the 
City, and at length the king heard of it. His 
Majeſty ſent for Helvetius, and ordered D* A- 


quin, his firſt phyſician, to examine him, rela- 


tive to his pretended remedy. D' Aquin, ac- 
cording to the very illiberal cuſtom of the fa- 
culty when they fear a rival, treated Hel vetius 


as an impoſtor; but he defended himſelf in ſo 


maſterly a manner, that the king, fully con- 


vinced of his abilities, gave him twenty-four 
| thouſand 
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thouſand livres for his ſecret, and granted him 
the privilege of practiſing at the hotel Dieu—a 


privilege which was confined to the faculty of 
Paris only. 


The reputation of Helvetius increaſed with 


his fortune, and the public imagined he poſſeſſed 
ſpecifics for every diſorder. Every one ſpoke 
high in praiſe of the Dutch doctor; and at the 
age of thirty-two years he found himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fortune of one hundred thouſand 
crowns, obtained amidſt the enmity and invec- 


tives of D*Aforti and all the other phyſicians 
in Paris, 


REMARKABLE CRUEFLTIES, 


C Rur is the coward's vice. This was the 
opinion of the emperor Mauritius. Some one 
told him, that a ſoldier, named Pbocion, waited 


only for an opportunity to kill him; he enquired | 
the character of this man ; when they told him 


he was a coward, he immediately ſaid, © then is 
he adequate to the performance of his inten- 
tion.“ 

In hiſtory we do not find that murders were 
ever committed after victories by the brave; 
they were always perpetrated by the loweſt or- 
der of men, The man of true valour is content 
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with ſeeing his enemy at his feet, but the pol- 
troon, remembering the frights he has ſuſtained, 
endeavours to cheer himſelf by ſhedding of 


blood. 


The Derviſes, who declared themſelves againſt 
the belief of the celebrated Tamerlane, waited 
on him for the purpoſe of juſtifying themſelves. 
They repreſented to him, that the difference of 
his opinion, and that which they held, was ſo 
very trifling, that they might be canciliated 
very eaſily. © Youare right,” replied the Tar- 
tar, irritated with the diſcourſe they had held 
againſt him, © there is no greater difference be- 
tween your mode of thinking and mine, than 
there is between the point and handle of a 
ſword.” Immediately he killed them every 
one in the place he had given them audience. 
Carpets were ſpread over their palpitating bo- 
dies; tables were laid, and he gave a ſumptuous 
feaſt, at which he aſſiſted, that he might enjoy 


the moſt horrid contraſt—the groans of the de- 


parting ſouls, mixt with the ſongs of his gueſts. 


In the time of our Edward VI. General King- 
ſtop went in purſuit of the rebels; when he 
came to Bodmin in Cornwall, he ſent to the 
mayor, who had been favourable to them, tel- 
ling him, that he would dine with him, and fixt 
a gay for that purpoſe. On the day appointed 

| he 
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he went, and was moſt magnificently treated, 
Before he ſat down to table, he whiſpered to the 
mayor, that he wiſhed two gallowſes to be erec- 
ted for the execution of two criminals whom he 
had condemned to death. They then fat down 
to table, and the general was regaled with the 
fineſt meats, and the moſt delicious foreign 
wines. : 
After having partaken freely of this generous 
dinner, Kingſton. aſked the mayor, if he had done 
what he defired? On being anſwered in the af- 
firmative, he got up from table, and went to- 
wards the place where the execution was to 
take place. The gallowſes were both prepared. 
Kingſton, then looking at the mayor, ſaid, © See 


which of thoſe ſuit you; you are a rebel, and 


one of them muſt be for you.” The mayor's 
ſurprize was extreme, but Kingſton's cruelty was 
not the leſs, and he was hung immediately, 

The ſecond gallows was for a miller, who 
_ richly deferved it, but another ſuffered for him. 
The miller had abſented himſelf, and told the 
boy, to ſay he was maſter of the houſe, if any 
one aſked for him. Kingſton called, and aſked 
for the maſter of the houſe; the boy anſwered 
as he had been defired. On this reply, he was 
immediately taken and hung. 

The boy repeatedly declared he was not the 
perſon they took him for, and explained the 
matter. © Be who you may,“ replied Kingſton, 
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* It is a good deed to hang you, either as the 
rebel or the miller, and it will ſerve as a caution 
to him, ſince you are obliged to take his place.“ 


John Baſilowitz, or Ivan Vaſſlievitch, empe- 
ror of Ruſſia, ſurnamed the tyrant, carried his 
cruelties to ſtill greater lengths than Nero or 
Phalaris. 

Having conquered Livonia and Finland, he 
ordered the captives to walk before him, and 
with a ſtick on which an iron rod was faſtened, 
he knocked them down one after the other, and 
threw their bodies into the river. By his or- 
ders the young women were diſhonoured, after- 
wards mutilated, and burnt by a ſlow fire. The 
governor of the place was ſpitted and roaſted, 
and his ſon was aſſaſſinated in his preſence, 

This tyrant entertaining ſome ſuſpicions of 
the fidelity of the inhabitants of Novogorod, he 
in one day ordered three thouſand of them to be 
thrown into the river Wolga. The archbiſhop 
not being included in this order, wiſhing to 
make ſome acknowledgement for the favour, 
and to flatter this monſter, gave him a ſuperb 
entertainment in the epiſcopal palace. While 
they were at dinner, the emperor ſent his ſoldiers 
to pillage the rich temple of St. Sophia and all 
the other churches; and then turning to the 
archbiſhop, ſaid, © As you will not have any 
riches left you, it would be better for you to 


quit 
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quit your preſent habit, as it will only be expen- 
ſive to you. I will order a bag-pipe and a bear 
to be given to you, and you may dance for your 
living. I inſiſt alſo that you ſhall be married, 
that all the eccleſiaſtics be at your wedding, 
and each of them make you a preſent.” Every 
one of them brought what they poſſibly could, 
and gave it to the poor archbiſhop, whom they 
loved, thinking he would reap the benefit of 
their preſents; but the emperor took all the 
money, and ordering an old mare to be brought, 
he told the prelate, There is your wife, mount 
her, and go to Muſcovy, where I ſhall order you 
to be received among the violin players, in order 
that you may be enabled to teach your bear to 
dance.“ 

The archbiſhop was obliged to obey, and as 
ſoon as he got on the beaſt, his legs were tied 
under her belly. The emperor directed ſome 
muſical inſtruments to be hung about his neck, 
and ordered him to play upon the flagelet. This 
pontiff received no further moleſtation, but the 
other eccleſiaſtics were driven into the river 
with pikes and halberts. 


This prince was mild to the common people, 
but very ſevere to the nobility. He generally 
carried in his hand a ſtick with a ſharp iron 
point, which he ſtruck into every nobleman's 
legs that approached him; and thoſe who bore 


this 
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this treatment without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of 
pain, was ever after in favour with him. 


Some Engliſhmen being ſo imprudent as to 
laugh at ſome of his whims, he ordered him to 
be brought before him, and ſtripped; in this 
Rate he made them pick up, one by one, a num- 
ber of wooden pcas, which he had ſcattered 
about the ground. After fatiguing them very 
much with this ridiculous exerciſe, he gave 
ſomething to drink, and ſent them away, ad- 
vifing them to be wiſe in future. 


Another time he diſguiſed himſelf, went 
into a village, and aſked from door to door for 
a lodging. No perſon would receive him, ex- 
cept a very poor man, whoſe wife was near her 
lying-in, and ſhe entertained him in the - beſt 
way ſhe could. 


When the emperor had finiſhed eating, he 


thanked his hoſt, and departed, telling him, 
that next morning he would reviſit him, and 
bring a god-father and mother for his child. 
He kept his word, and went the next day to the 
poor man's houſe in all the ſplendour of his 
rank, and made him ſome very magnificent 

preſents. | | 
All the other houſes in the village he ordered 
to be burnt, and their inhabitants to be driven 
into the fields, ſaying, perhaps they will become 
more "charitable, when they have experienced 
the 
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the miſery of being expoſed to the inclemencics 
of a very long and cold night, without proviſion 
or ſhelter. | 

As this prince became old, ſo did his fero- 
ciouſneſs and barbarity become leſs, The idea 
of death filled him with terror. Torn with re- 
morſe, he ſhut himſelf up in a cloiſter, and there 
vainly endeavoured to tranquilize his mind. 
He died in great deſpair and torment, 


— 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DIFFERENT 
FASHIONS, 


Ix an Italian book printed a century ago, 
there is this n mot of a fool, who went about 
the ſtreets naked, carrying a piece of cloth upon 
his ſhoulders. He was aſked by ſome one, why 
he did not dreſs himſelf, fince he had the mate- 
rials? © Becauſe,”” replied he, © I wait to ſee 
in what manner the faſhions will end. I do not 
like to uſe my cloth for a dreſs, which in a little 
time will be of no uſe to me, on account of 
ſome new faſhion.” 

Since that time the rapid changes of faſhion 
have ſo augmented, that what was then told as 


a fool's reply, might now paſs as the mature 
reflection of a wiſe man. 


Who would believe there has been an age, in 
which the eye-brows growing together was ad- 
mired 
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mired and praiſed as a perfection in ladies. It 
is however a fact atteſted by Anacreon, who 
boaſts of this charm in his miſtreſs. Theocri- 
tus, Petronius, and ſeveral of the ancients, alſo 
notice it. Ovid informs us, that in his time 
the ladies painted berween their eye-brows, that 
they might appear to be united. It is ſtill con- 
fidered as beautiful, I believe, among the Gre- 
clans and Perſians. 

There was a time when it was faſhionable for 
gentlemen to have thick legs; this dropſical 
faſhion, however, gave way to a conſumptive 
one, and thin legs were for a time all the rage. 

To what heighth has not faſhion carried its 
tyranny? There has been a period when it has 
influenced the health; it was not becoming to 
be healthy ; it was conſidered as indicative of 
being a low, vulgar perſon. | 

At another time the vapours were in vogue, 
and it was shought a mark of good breeding to 
have them exceſſively. 

Various are the forms which ladies head-dreſſes 
have aſſumed ar different periods; and to what 
whims has not the faſhion of the hair been ſub- 
jected ?—Sometimes dreſſed high, then low, 
platted, to hang in treſſes, and ſometimescloſe up 
to the head, and it has been even cropped round. 

Moſt of the faſhions, however, in dreſſing, 
which have been conſidered by the ladies as 


new, 
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new, may be ſeen on old medals to have been the 
dreſſes of the ancient empreſſes. 


OBSERVATIONS ON POETRY AND 
THE MOST CELEBRATED ANCIENT 
POETS. 


PotTRy, ſays M. Gravina, is the repreſenta- 
tion of truth, under the veil of fiction; and 
as truth is grounded on nature, fiction is the 
work of the imagination. The ignorance of 
this principle, and a ſcrupulous obſervation of | 
rules, have occaſioned all the defects and im- * 
perfections of poetry. A poetical fiction, con- 
tinues our author, works ſo powerful on the 
imagination, that we miſtake it for truth, and it 
produces the ſame effect. A poet ſhould there- 
fore ſeek for ſuch words as contain the moſt ſen- | 
ſible images of things. Whatever appears im- | 
poſſible, ought to be laid aſide, unleſs a power- 
ful deity be brought in to effect it. 

All the actions and paſſions of the PAcons in- 
troduced into a poem, muſt be ſuited to their 
character and circumſtances, and to the place 
where they appear. It is for this reaſon the 
ancients did not approve, that the ſubject of a 
play ſhould take in a year or a month; they 
confined it to twelve hours. Thoſe poets are 


alſo 
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alſo blameable who weigh, as it were, every 
word, and diſcover too much art in their poems. 
It is proper they ſhould ſometimes appear care- 
leſs and negligent. Thus Homer, like another 
Proteus, aſſumes ſeveral forms; he is ſublime 
when his ſubje& requires, and ſometimes he 
flags—now he thunders, and now he only mur- 
murs. He ſhews himſelf to be a perfect imi- 
tator of nature on all occaſions. 

Poetry was firſt corrupted in the ſchools"of 
the declaimers. This corruption was increaſed 
by the writers of romances, who, departing 
from truth, carried their readers into a chime- 
rical world. They were far from imitating 
Homer, who deſcribes human paſſions as they 
are, and never aſcribes to his hero any virtue 
exceeding the power of nature. 

Our author thinks the firſt deſign of poetry 
was to give men general notions of morality, 
religion, and philoſophy, through the medium 
of fables and fictions; and he mentions Linus 
and Orpheus. Homer, continues he, following 
their ſteps, deſcribes the laws of nature and po- 


litics in his Iliad, and the human paſſions, in 


the perſon of Ulyſſes, in his Odyſſey. Epic 
poetry is the moſt proper for ſuch a deſign. An 
epic poem comprehends a great variety of 
events, and conſequently , affords many oppor- 
tunities of diſplaying the different characters 
of men, and diſcovering the ſecret motives of 

their 
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their actions, which ſhews that an epic poem is 
much of the ſame nature with that of the drama, 
only the poet does not appear in a dramatic 
piece ; beſides, this ſort of poetry conſiſts rather 
in action than narration, and is confined within 


a ſhorter time. 


When a drarna repreſents great men and po- 
litical affairs, it is called a tragedy ; when it re- 
preſents the domeſtic tranſactions of private per- 
ſons, it gocs by the name.of comedy. The firſt 
produces diſmal events, and the ſecond affords 
mirth and pleaſure, which is the reaſon why the 
ſame nations are not equally ſucceſsful in both. 
When the Romans brought on the ſtage ſome 
hiſtories of their own nation, they had not the 


ſame ſucceſs, as when they repreſented a Greek 


hiſtory. The gravity and majeſty of the people 
did not allow it, as Pola /an rightly obſerves : 


Claudicat his Latium, vixque ipſam attingimus umbram 
Cecropiæ laudis. Gravitas Romana repugnat. 
Scilicet. 


Lyrick verſes, ſo called becauſe they were ſung 


upon the lyre, are a branch of epic poetry, and 
contain the deſcription of a ſingle fact, or of a 


ſingle paſſion and ceremony. They have dif- 
ferent names, according to the nature of the 
ſubject, and different meaſures; and becauſe 
they were deſigned to plcaſe the people, M. Gra- 
ina ſays a poet ought to behave like a prudent 


prince, 


| 
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prince, who neither deſpiſes the judgment of 
the vulgar, nor places too much dependance 


on it. 


Of the moſt celebrated poets, our author gives 
the following characters: 

Homer has painted human life in his poems. 
The art of peace, war, and politics, are deſcribed 
in his Iliad. His Odyſſey contains the duties 
of private perſons, and the whole extent of eco- 


nomics. 


Heſiod's ſtyle is plain, and adapted to his ſub- 
ject; he is conciſe every where; in this he dif- 
fers from Homer, who gives himſelf free ſcope. 

Aſchylus has a noble ſimplicity, and appears 


learned, though plain. He carefully imitated 
nature, and admirably expreſſed the character 


of princes, under the perſon of Prometheus ; it 
is therefore with great reaſon that Ariſtophanes 
gives him the firſt rank among the tragic poets. 

Sophocles diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the beauty 
of his ſtyle, the novelty of his connexions, the 
ſublimity of his thoughts and expreſſions, the 
exact diſtribution of the ſcenes, and a noble har- 
mony ; he infinuates more than he ſays ; he con- 
ceals his ſkill and learning, and keeps a medium 
between art and nature. 

Euripides has an admirable and fruitful ge- 
nius, and diſcovers a great facility, attended with, 
a noble gravity, He particularly ſhews his ſkill 
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in deſcribing characters, and making apologies ; 
but he is inferior to Sophocles in his narration, 

Ariſtophanes is a looſe, impious, obſcene, and 
mercenary poet ; but he has a wonderful genius ; 
his ſatirical ſtrokes are admirable, and he diſco- 
vers a peculiar talent of adapting to his ſubject 
ſuch things as ſeem the moſt foreign to it. 


Among the Lyric poets, Pindar has a lofty 
ſtyle, adorned with choice and noble ſentences ; 


his encomiums upon private perſons are always 


ſuited to their condition, and agreeable to truth. 


The verſes of Anacreon are eaſy and ſmooth, 
and adapted to his ſubject, 


There is great ſimplicity in Thevcritus, though 
his poems are elaborate ; when he deſcribes the 
moſt tender paſſion, he ſtill talks like a ſhepherd, 
and all his thoughts ſeem to be the product of 
a rural life. | 

Moſchus and Bion are not leſs to be eſteemed ; 


the epitaph of the latter on Adonis is replete 
with delightful ſweetneſs. 


Among the Latin poets Plantus interſperſed 
the new comedy with the wit and humour of the 
old; he is diverting, and abounds with new and 
curious things, but he is ſometimes too plain. 

Terence wrote in a, politer age; his ſtyle 1s 
therefore more elegant, but it comes nearer the 


gravity of tragedy than the humour of comedy. 
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He is very ſententious, and ſeldom rallies. Plau. 
tus is above him in that reſpect. 

Lucretius is a very great poet, both on account 
of the difficulty of his undertaking, and the 
happy ſucceſs of his performance. He diſco- 
vers an admirable facility, and a great deal of 
majeſty and ſweetneſs, even in the moſt intri- 
cate ſubjects. Quintilian however gave a differ- 
ent opinion “. 

Catullus ſhews an equal genius for heroic, 
hendecaſyllabical verſes, and for epigrams, in 
which he far exceeds Martial. His raillery is 
natural, and the reader is better pleaſed with his 
lively pictures, than with his witty conceits. 
He is happy in deſcribing paſſions ; his verſes 
are very accurate, but ſomewhat careleſs when 
he treats of love, which is rather a beauty than 
a fault. 

Virgil carried Latin poetry to the higheſt per- 
fection. He took into his Eneid whole paſſages 
and deſcriptions out of Homer, part of which 
have been collected by Macrobius, but he did it 
with great art, and enriched the Latin language 
with the ſpoils of the Greek. His diction is ſub. 
lime and majeſtic. To keep up this character 
throughout his work, he avoided all mean ſub- 


jects. 


* Nam Macer & Lucretius legendi quidem, fed non ut 
phrafin, id eſt corpus eloquentiz faciant: elegantes in ſua 
quiſque materia, ſed alter humilis, alter difficilis.—2intlian, 
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Our author, however, thinks him inferior to 
Homer, and ſuperior to He/jjod, in his Georgics, 
the verſes of which can never be ſufficiently 
praiſed ; but he yields to Theocritus in his Ec- 
logues. 

Horace is ſubtile and eloquent. His odes 
come near to the beauty of thoſe that were writ- 
ten by the Greek poets. His ſatires, interſperſed 
with ſeveral ſtrokes of the ancient comedy, and 
ſeaſoned with Attic ſalt, contain a natural and 
lively deſcription of vices and virtues. 

Juvenal is a learned and eloquent poet; but 
like a declaimer, he inveighs againſt the greateſt 
vices, and ſays nothing of thoſe that men are 
moſt ſubject to. One would think he rather in- 
tended to diſcover human imperfections than to 
mend them, and that he hated men more than 
their vices. Horace took a different method, 
and in this reſpect is much ſuperior to him. 

Tibullus writes with great purity and elegance, 
and is very harmonious. 

Propertius has a great genius for Lyric poetry, 
and is as well qualified to treat a ſublime ſubject, 
as to deſcribe an amorous paſſion. 

Ovid would have obtained univerſal appro- 
bation, could he have commanded his wit, and 


publiſhed all his works, as carefully as his books | 


de Faſtis . 


* Laſcivus quidem in Heroicis quoque Ovidius, & nimium 
amator ingenii ſui,--- Quintilian. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


A FRAGMENT. 
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*« Never ſuffer your children to advance in 
years before you attend to their education. The 
younger they are, the more tender and ſoft their 
minds, and the more ſuſceptible of impreitions,; 
conſequently, if you neglect them, they will im- 
bibe notions from every example which preſents 
itſelf to them ; and as there are more bad ex- 
amples than good, and the bad, from a certain 
qbliquity in nature, being more congenial to our 
diſpoſitions than good, the mind is nurtured in 
corruptneſs, in proportion as they enter into 
life. Think then of their education, as ſoon as 
| they are born, if you with that they ſhould benefit 
6 © more certainly and eaſily by thoſe inſtructions 
which they will receive afterwards.” 

e The kings of Perſia place their children 
under the direction of four of the greateſt men 
in the nation, vi. the moſt wiſe, the moſt juſt, 
the moſt temperate, and the moſt courageous.” 

« The. firſt teaches them religion. The ſe- 
cond inculcates in them the ſtrongeſt principles 
of truth and juſtice. From the third they 1:arn 
to ſubdue their paſſions ; and from the fourth, 
they acquire a contempt of danger,” 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSA= 
TION SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF 
STUDY. 


A FRAGMENT, 


* Study augments our natural talents, but it 
is converſation which affords us an opportunity 
of diſplaying them. The mind of man has par- 
ticular advantages in converſation ; when con- 
verſing, we find ourſelves obliged to ſpeak and 
anſwer with correctneſs and propriety.” 

* While immured in the cloſet, we reaſon 
without reſiſtance, and at will, upon what ſubject 
we pleaſe. We have no one to contradict us. 
In converſation we muſt be ready to reaſon on 
every ſubject, and to maintain our reaſons againſt 
every other which may be advanced in oppo- 
ſition to us.“ | | 

« Converſation is the great book of the 
world, which teaches the uſe of other books: 
Without it, ſc:ence is rude and harſh, nor is it in 
the leaſt attractive or agreeable.” 


MISANTHROPY, 


We: read in ancient hiſtory ſeveral anecdotes 
of Timon the Athenian, ſurnamed the miſan- 


2 thrope, 
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thrope, from his hatred to mankind. He, how. 
ever, was fond of the young Alcibiades, and 
when he was aſked his reaſon for ſuch partiality, 
he replied, © Becauſe I foreſee that his ambi- 
tion will ultimately be the ruin of the Athe- 
nians.” | | 

One day, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, he 
went into the aſſembly, and in an elevated tone 
of voice ſaid to them; “ I have a fig-tree, on 
which many have been hung. I intend to cut 
it down to build in its place; but if there is 
any among you who prefer being hung on it, 
you muſt determine ſpeedily.” This fool com- 
poſed his own epitaph; it was full of impre- 
cations againſt thoſe who read it, 

Callimachus of Cyrene, a Greek poet, com- 
poſed an Epigram, in which he makes Timon 
ſay, © It is here that I have choſen my habi- 
tation, to exclude myſelf from an intercourſe 
with mankind. Paſſenger, be whom you may, 
pour out againſt me, if you wiſh it, invectives 
and imprecations, but paſs on.“ 


Marcchal d' Huxelles was thought by many 


to be a miſanthrope. One day being rallied on 


his celibacy, © I have never,” ſaid he, © yet ſeen 
2 woman, whom I wiſhed for a wife, nor a man 
pf whom I would wiſh to be the father.“ 


NATIONAL 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 


IT is with nations as with individuals ; every 
people attribute to themſelves qualities which 
diſtinguiſh them from others. The Indian fa- 
buliſts tell us of a country in India where all 
the natives were hunch-backed. A young, 
handſome, and well-formed ſtranger came to 
this country. Immediately he was ſurrounded 
by a number of the inhabitants; his figure ap- 
peared to them extraordinary ; their laughter 
and geſticulations evinced their aſtoniſhment. 

They would have proceeded to ſome outrages 


on his perſon, had it not been for one among 


them, who no doubt had ſeen different ſhaped 
men to his countrymen, and exclaimed, “ Ah! 
my friends, let us ſpare this unfortunate ill- 
made man; ſhould we injure him, becauſe hea= 
ven has not given him ſuch an agreeable form 
as ours? Sooner let us go to the temple, and re- 
turn thanks to the Eternal for the humps which 
he has favoured us with.” Every one will per- 
ceive the application of this apologue. 


During the reign of Philip V. grandſon of 
Louis XIV. a gentleman of Pampeluna ſigned 
a contract thus Don, &c. &c. noble as the king, 
and rather more ſo. The governor being informed 
of it, ordered the gentleman to be brought be- 
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fore him, and aſked, how he could he ſo impru- 
dent as to place himſelf above his king? To 
which he replied with great coolneſs, The king 
is a Frenchman, I am a Spaniard ; and for this ſingle 
reaſon, my extraction is more noble than his. 

He was immediately ordered to priſon ; but 
his countrymen, delighted with his .heroiſm, en- 
deavoured all in their power to ſoften the rigors 


of his confinement by conſtant viſits and num- 
berleſs preſents. 


When the kam of the Tartars did not poſſeſs 
a houſe to live in, and only lived on rapine, had 
finiſhed his dinner, conſiſting of milk food, and 
horfes* fleſh, it was proclaimed by a herald, 
« That all the potentates, princes, and great men 
of the earth, might fit down lo table.“ 


Some Frenchmen who had landed on the coaſt 

of Guinea, were carried before a Negro prince. 
He was ſeated under a tree; his throne was a 
large block of wood, and his guards conſiſted 
of three or four negroes armed with wooden 
pikes. This ridiculous monarch aſked, ** Do 
they talk much of me in France? 


The different colonies on the coaſt of Guinea 
have each their king, whoſe grandeur and ſplen- 
dor is not greater than that of the negro prince, 
mentioned in the preceding anecdote. This 
royal rabble often name themſelves after ſome 
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of our princes, or great men, whoſe exploits 
they have heard of. 

In the year 1743 there was among them a 
King William whoſe auguſt ſpouſe called herſelf 
Qucen Anne. There was alſo another who ſtyled 
himſelt the Duke of Marlborough. 

The King William was a little Cr, who 
for twenty years had carried on a war againſt 
one Martin, who had dared to attempt to become 
his equal. At length they had a famous and 
deciſive battle, in which William loſt three men, 
and his rival five. After this ſignal defeat, he 
made overtures for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
which was agreed to on the following condi- 
tions: 

1. That he ſhould renounce the title of king, 
and a ſſume that of captain. 

2. That he ſhould never more put on ſtock- 
ings or ſhippers when he went on board any Eu- 
ropcan veſſels, and this brilliant diſtinction 
ſhould henceforth only belong to King Wil- 
liam. 4 

3. That he ſhould give the conqueror his moſt 
handſome daughter in marriage. 

After this glorious treaty, William went on 
board a Daniſh veſſel in ſtockings and ſlippers, 
where he bought ſome filks to dreſs his queen. 
Among the things he ſaw a grenadier's cap, 
which he alſo bought to decorate the princeſs's 
head. He inſiſted that Martin ſhould come and 
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fee her in all her finery. Martin declared, ſhe 
never appeared ſo handſome before. 

Theſe different anecdotes prove, that kings 
and their ſubjects are equally vain. A Canadian 
thought he beſtowed the greateſt praiſe on an 
European, when he faid—he is a man like myſelf. 


INSENSIBILITY. 


Fx EDTRIC Monz I was tranſlating Libanius, 
when ſome one came and told him, that his 


wife, who had been languiſhing ſome time, was 


very ill, and wiſhed to ſpeak with him. “ 
have only,“ ſaid he, © two periods to tranſlate, 
and I will then come to fee her.” A ſecond 
meſſenger informed him, that ſhe was on the 
point of death. © I have not more than two 
words to finiſh,” faid Morel, © return to her; 
I ſhall be there as ſoon as you.” A moment af- 
ter another meſſage brought an account of her 
death. © I am very forry,”” faid he, © the was a 
very good woman.”* He continued his tranſlation. 

A gentleman was waked in the middle of the 
night, for the purpoſe of being informed that 
his father was dead; he turned again to ſleep, 
ſaying, Ob! how J. Shall be grieved in the morn- 
ing, when I awake again.” a 


REVENGE, 
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REVENGE. 


Ir is commonly ſaid, “ revenge is ſweet,” but 


furely it can only be ſo to thoſe weak minds who | 


are incapable of ſupporting an injury. Revenge 
is the vice of children, women, and fools. An 
clevated mind 1s ſuperior to injuries, and par- 
dons them. 

The emperor Adrian meeting a man who 
had inſulted him before he had obtained the go- 
vernment of the empire, ſaid, Approach, you 
have nothing to fear from me. I am an emperor.” 


The fanatic Felton, who killed the duke of 
Buckingham, was ſo revengeful, that when he 
once called a gentleman out who had offended 
him, and was fearful that the ſuperior rank of 
his enemy would make him refuſe the challenge, 
he ſent him ar the ſame time one of his fingers 
which he cut off himſelf. © I would have him 
know,”* ſaid he, © of what that man who can 
cut himſelf to pieces, is capable of, to revenge 
an injury.” 


An Italian, who had quarrelled with one of 
his neighbours, became dangerouſly ill; his phy- 
ſicians gave him over. It was told to his enemy, 
who immediately went to his houſe, and aſked 
to ſce him; when he was informed that he was 


dying. 
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1. dying, he ran quickly into his chamber, ſaying 
= to himſelf, © he ſhall not die but by my hands.” 

When he came near his bed, he ſtabbed him, 
and run away. The ſick man loſt a great quan- 
bi 3 of blood, but it produced the moſt happy 
| effects, for it reſtored him to life and health, 


Another Italian, who at the pericd of ten 
years after receiving an injury, was informed 
that his enemy, whom he had been ſeeking, was ; 
gone to the Eaſt Indies, He immediately went 
after him, and finding him in a ſituation unable 


to defend himſelf, aſſaſſinated him. 


An Italian nobleman, who had a large park, 
wherein he kept a number of ſtags, ordered his 
ſervants not to kill any of them. One of them 
| was ſo unfortunate as to break this order, for 
[ in endeavouring to get ſome other game, he, 
without the leaſt intent, killed one of the ſtags 
which had concealed itſelf in the buſhes. The 
poor fellow, dreading *his* maſter's anger, ran 

I away, embarked for Genis, and was taken pri- 

5 ſoner by the Algerines. 

Ihe Italian being informed ſome time after, 
that his ſervant was a ſlave at Algiers, went im- 
mediately to Cardinal Janſon, who was then ar 
Rome, and defired him to write to the French 
Conſul to ranſom this unfortunate man, let it be 
whatever ſum they aſked.) The cardinal, de- 
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lighted with this generoſity, wrote immediately 
to the conſul, who ranſomed the ſlave directly, 
and ſent him to Rome. 

The gentleman thanked his eminence, paid 
him the money for the ranſom, and ſome days 
afterwards ordered his miſerable ſervant to be 
killed, whom he had only emancipated from the 
ſhackles of ſlavery, to be revenged on him for 
his diſobedience, involuntary as it was. 


A Frenchman paſling through Damaſcus in 
his return from Jeruſalem, met a judge, who 
without the leaſt cauſe gave him a violent ſlap 
on. the face, and knocked him down. The 
Frenchman ſeemed to put up with the affront, 
but was reſolved to be revenged. For this 
purpoſe, he abſented himſelf from this city for 
three years, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Turkith language, and when he had obtained a 
thorough knowledge of it, he diſguiſed himſelf 
as a derviſe. DI 
The derviſes carry a cymiter on one ſide, and 
a knife in their belts, ſaying, it is to enforce the 
obſervance of the commandments of their great 
prophet. 

Our falſe derviſe returned to Damaſcus, where 
he aſſiſted every day at the judge's audiences; 
this he continued for three years, waiting an op- 
portunity to ſtrike a final blow. One day hear- 
ing the judge pronounce ſentence againſt an or- 
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phan of whom ſome one unjuſtly demanded an 
eſtate, he approached the judge, and ſtruck him 
ſo violent a blow on the forehead with his knife, 
that he fell dead at his feet. He then, without 
the leaſt emotion, placed himſelf in his ſeat, ob- 
ferving that the judgment which had been pro- 


nounced was unjuſt, and he would examine and 


judge the cauſe. ' Every one preſent conſented, 
from the reſpect they had for him, and he gave 
judgment in favour of the orphan. The ccrpſe 
of the judge was carried to his houſe, and every 
body praiſed the aſſaſſin. 

The Frenchman, ſatisfied with his revenge, 
retired without the leaſt interruption, and went 
to 'I ripoli, where one of his countrymen up- 
braiding him for wearing the habit of a derviſe, 
he confeſſed what he had done, and inconſide- 
rately told him the reaſon. The circumſtances 
being told to ſome Turks, they ſeized him, and 
examined whether he had been circumciſed. On 
finding he was not, they conveyed him to Da- 
maſcus, where our narrator, Vincent Leblanc, 
ſays, he ſaw him executed. 


Muret gives an account in his letters, of an 
Engliſh lady, who, when ſhe found herſelf dy- 
ing, ſent for her huſband ; and after endeavour- 
ing to excite his ſenſibility by a recital of her 
ſufferings, ſhe begged of him to pardon her in 


her 
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her laſt moments, for a crime which ſhe had 
been guilty of towards him. 

The huſband promiſing to grant her requeſt, 
ſhe acknowledged to have been unfaithful to 
his bed. © I forgive you,“ replied the huſ- 
band, and I hope I ſhall obtain forgiveneſs 
from you, for the harm I have done to you.“ 
The wife readily promiſing this, © It is,“ ſaid 
the huſband, © that knowing you to be guilty 
of what you have acknowledged, I have given 
you poiſon: it is the cauſe of your death.“ 


In the apology of Herodotus, we read of an 
Italian, who, though apparently reconciled with 
his enemy for ſeveral years, always retained a 
violent and ſecret hatred againſt him. 

One evening, when they were walking toge- 

ther in an unfrequented place, the Italian ſeized 
his companion behind, threw him down, placed 
a dagger to his throat, and threatened to kill 
him, if he did not- deny the exiſtence of the 
Almighty. The other, after ſome time, and 
with much menacing, did as he was required, 
in order to evade the death which awaited him. 
The Italian no ſooner heard the avowal that he 
demanded, than he plunged the dagger in his 


heart, and retired, vaunting that he had taken. 


the moſt terrible revenge in the world, for he 
had cauſed both his enemy's body and ſoul to 
periſh at one time. 


GRATITUDE. 
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GRATITUDE. 


Wu Cardinal Wolſey loſt the favour of 
Henry VIII. he was ſoon deſpiſed by the great, 
and hated by the people. 

Fitz-Williams, a man whom the cardinal had 
highly favoured when in power, was the only 
one who attempted to defend the cauſe, and 
praiſe the talents and great qualifications of the 
diſgraced miniſter. He did more; he offered 
Wolſey his country houſe, and begged him to 
paſs one day there at leaſt. The cardinal, ſen- 
ſible of his zeal, went to Fitz-Williams's houſe, 
who received his maſter with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned marks of reſpect and gratitude. The 
king being informed of the reception which this 
only man had not been afraid to give ſuch a man 
as Wolſey, ordered Williams to be brought be- 
fore him, and afked him, with much emotion, 
and an angry tone of voice, from what motive 
he had the audacity to receive the cardinal at 
his houſe, who was accuſed and declared guilty 
of high treaſon ? 

% Sir,“ replied Williams, © I feel the moſt 
reſpectful ſubmiſſiori for your majeſty; I am 
neither a bad citizen, or an unfaithful ſubject. 
It is not the diſgraced miniſter, nor the ſtate 
criminal I received at my houſe; it is my old 

and 
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and reſpectable maſter, my protector, him who 


gave me bread, and through whoſe means 1 
poſſeſs the fortune and tranquillity which I now 
enjoy ; and ſhould I abandon, in his misfortunes, 
this generous maſter, this magnificent benefa- 


factor! Ah! no, Sir, I ſhould be the moſt un- 


grateful of men.“ 

Surprized and full of admiration, the king at. 
that moment conceived the higheſt eſteem for 
the generous Fitz- Williams. He inſtantly 
knighted him, and ſhortly after named him his 
privy counſellor, 


THE ALCORAN 


Is that book wherein the Mahometan law is 
contained, or the book of the pretended reve- 
lations and doctrine of the falſe prophet Ma- 
homet. - 

The word alcoran is Arabic, and literally ſigni- 
fies a book, or collection; and the firſt of theſe 
interpretations is the beſt; for it was Maho- 
met's intention that his alcoran ſhould be called 
the book by excellence, in imitation of the Jews 
and Chriſtians, who call the Old and New 
Teſtaments he ſcripture. 

The opinion commonly received concerning 
the origin of the Alcoran, is, that it was com- 
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* 


poſed by Mahomet, with the aſſiſtance of Bary- 
las, a Jacobite heretic; Sergius, a Neſtorian 


monk; and ſome Jews. 


The doctrine of Mahomet may be divided 


into hiſtorical and dogmatic points ; the for- 
mer, though bearing ſome marks of truth, are 


yet blended with a great number of fables and 
abſurdities. In regard to the doctrine of re- 
wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, as a 
moſt powerful motive to excite people to follow 
a virtuous, and reſtrain them from a vicious life, 


| Mahomet having to do with a race of mortals 


very much addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, in order 
to gain them to his ſide, artfully teaches, that 
eternal happineſs conſiſts in an uncontrouled 
enjoyment of ſuch pleaſures; and puniſhment, 
in a privation of them, accompanied with 
ſome terrible chaſtiſement, more ſo, how- 
ever, for its rigour than duration. Accordingly, 
he teaches them in the Alcoran, that there arc 
ſeven paradiſes; and the book Azar adds, that 
Mahomet had ſeen them all, mounted upon an 
alborak, an animal whoſe ſize is between thoſe 
of the aſs and the mule - that the firſt is made 
of fine ſilver; the ſecond of gold; the third of 
precious ſtones, where there is an angel, (from 
one of whoſe hands to the other there is ſeventy 
thouſand days journey)-with a book, in which 


he always reads; the fourth is made of emeralds; 


the fifth of cryſtal; the fixth of a colour like 
| | fire; 
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fire; and the ſeventh is a moſt delightful garden, 
irrigated with fountains, and rivers of milk, 
honey, and wine, ornamented with trees, that 
enjoy a perfect verdure, and bloſſom into 
nymphs moſt beautiful to the eye, and delicate 
to the touch ; beſides they are ſo delicious, that 
if one of them were to ſpit into the ſea, it would 
immediately take away its bitterneſs, and ſweeten 
the whole. 
This paradiſe is aſſerted to be under the 
guard of angels, ſome of which have a head like 
a cow, bearing horns, which have emboſſed upon 
them forty thouſand knobs, and to paſs from 
one knob to another would require a journey of 


forty days; other angels have ſeventy thouſand 


mouths, with ſeventy thouſand tongues, and 
each tongue praiſes God ſeventy thouſand times 

a day, in ſeventy thouſand different idioms. 
Before the throne of the Omnipotent are 
fourteen wax tapers, which, to proceed from one 
end to the other, would. take up fifty days jour- 
ney. All the apartments of theſe imaginary 
heavens: are decorated in the moſt ſurprizing 
manner, a wild and enthuſiaſtic fancy could 
ſuggeſt. The faithful are there ſerved with the 
moſt rare and delicious viands; they eſpouſe the 
houries, or young nymphs, who, notwithſtanding 
their continual intercourſe with muſſulmen, 
enjoy a never-fading virginity.— Thus does Ma- 
22 homet 
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homet make all happineſs confiſt in voluptuous 
ſenſuality. 

His bell implies not perennial, but tranſitory 
puniſhments, which have their period through 
the goodneſs of Mahomet, who having waſhed 
the reprobate and ſinful in a fountain of water, 
admits them to a feaſt made from the leavings 
of that prepared for the bleſt. He allows a 
judgment alſo after death, and a ſort of purga- 
tory, that is, a temporary puniſhment in their 
graves, and in the bowels of the earth, for the 
bodies of thoſe tranſgreſſors who have not lived 
up perfectly to the ſpirit of his law. 

The alcoran is divided into /uras or chapters, 
and the ſuras are ſubdivided into verſes uncon- 
nected, having no relation in ſenſe, and are more 
proſaic than poetical. The dividing of the 
alcoran into /uras, is modern; they amount to 
ſixty. The greateſt part of them have ridicu- 
lous titles, as, of the cow ; of the ant; of the fly ; 
and treat of ſubjects quite different from thoſe 


which their titles ſeem to promiſe. 


THE KING WHO REIGNED LONGER 


THAN HE LIVED. 


Ir is almoſt impoſſible to believe that there 


has been a king in the world who reigned before 


he 
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he lived. It may, however, with truth be ſaid 
of Schabur, called by the Greeks Sapor, by 
others Savor, and who ſtiled himſelf in his let- 
ters to the emperors Conſtantine, Julian, Con- 
ſtance, Jovinian, and Valens, Schabur king of 
kings, the confident of the ſtars, the brother of 
the ſun and moon. 

His father died at the age of ſeventy, and 
left his wife pregnant; and as the Perſians 
would not have any other ſovereign but this 
child, of whatever ſex it might be, they ſo- 
lemnly tied the crown to the queen's belly, who 
ſome time after was delivered of a prince. 


Thus Schabur, proclaimed king of Perſia before 


his birth, reigned longer than he lived, for it 


cannot with propriety be ſaid that a child lives 
till aftcr it 1s born, 


CURIOUS EXPLANATION OF A PAS. 
SAGE IN ISAIAH, 


Ir is from the works of the learned biſhop 
Huer, that I have drawn this article. The 
eighth chapter of Iſaiah begins thus: | 


« Moreover, the Lord ſaid unto me, Take a . 


great roll, and write in it with a man's pen con- 
cerning Maher-ſhalal-haſh-baz.”” 


% And I took unto me faithful witneſſes to 
| Q 3 1 record, 
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record, Uriah the prieſt, and Zechariah the ſon 
of Jeberchiah. ” 


* And I went unto the propheteſs, and ſhe 
conceived and bare a ſon; ; then ſaid the Lord 
ro me, Call his name Maher-ſhalal-haſh-baz.” 

If we explain theſe words i in the way they are 
generally interpreted, that is to ſay literally, 
and by the terms great roll, a man's pen, and write ; 
it is evident that we cannot draw : any 1 reaſonable 
ſenſe from the paſſage, for it will be reduced to 
this : :—© God commanded me to write in a great 
roll, the words Maher-ſhalal-haſh-baz, and I 


got a child by my wife, to whom I gave that | 


name, 


Where is the execution of the commandment 
which God gave the prophet? Did he forget it? 
Or did he deſpiſe it? And in what did the action 
of the prophet agree with the commandment? 
There is a formal and preciſe commandment, 
without the execution of the action commanded ; 
on the contrary, there 1s the execution of ano- 
ther action, which was never commanded. Be- 
ſides, is it not evident, that the epithet great, 
which is given to this 7}, was joined to it, in 


order to expreſs ſomething more than a com- 


mon roll? Was a large roll required to write a 
ſingle name in? What is meant by a man's pen ? 


If he was to write but one word, what was the 


pſec of taking witneſles ? 
All theſe difficulties will vaniſh, if we take 


the 
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the words in a figurative and metaphorical 


ſenſe, and underſtand by them the act of ge- 
neration. God commands me,” ſays the 
prophet, © to get a child, and to name it Maher- 
ſhalal-haſh-baz. I take witneſſes for the vali- 
dity of the marriage, according to cuſtom, I 
conſummate it with the propheteſs, and I name 
the child which ſhe bears Maher-ſhalal-haſh- 
baz. | 

For this explanation the biſhop ſays, he was 
attacked by ſeveral proteſtant divines, very 
zealous for truth, but not with a zeal favour- 
able to knowledge, and which had only for its 
guide prejudice and obſtinacy. But I was not, 
continues our author, to be argued from my 


opinion. I advaneed it in the ardour , A 
and the lapſe of years only confirmed me in tu. 


propriety of the explanation. And thoſe who 


have fooliſhly reprehended me for making 


Iſaiah ſpeak obſcenely, let them alſo reprehend 
Hoſea, who begins his prophecy with the reci- 
tal of an action much leſs modeſt than that of 
Ifaiah. Solomon alſo ſpeaks of the intercourſe 
between men and women, under various figures, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE FAMOUS NICOLAS 
MACHIAVEL. 


Nicolas MachlAvkElL was born at Florence 


on the 3d of May 1469. His father's name 


was Bernardo, his mother's Bartolommea. 
They were both deſcendants of illuſtrious fami- 
lies, which had always borne the moſt honour- 
able offices under the. republic from its firſt 
foundation ; and though it has been ſaid, that 
the family of Machiavel has been extinct for 
two ages, it is not above twenty years ſince one 
of his deſcendants was living at Florence, 
whoſe name was Giambottiſta, and his works 


7 


prove hill to dave been a learned man. 


Though it is known that Barnardo PEEING 
vel, the father of our author, ſtudied juriſpru- 
dence, and that his mother Bartolommea de- 
dicated her time to the muſes, yet it is impoſ- 
ſible, at this remote period, to diſcover what 
education they beſtowed upon their ſon; but we 
may conclude, from the great number of wri- 
tings which he left behind him, that he was 
bred to a very hardy temperament of body, to 
which he joined the moſt intenſe application 
in his ſtudies. It appears, by his writings, 
that he was averſe to indolence, was very active, 
ſtudious, and had a heart rather inclining to 

boldneſs 
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boldneſs than gentleneſs. Authors pretend to 
aſſure us, that being once ſuſpected of foment- 
ing a conſpiracy againſt the family of the Me- 
dici, he was adjudged by the ſenate to undergo 
a very grievous puniſhment, which was com- 
mon in thoſe times, and that he ſuffered it 
without betraying the leaſt impreſſion of pain 
or fear, with his countenance as ſerene and un- 
ruffled as uſual, which, if true, was no bad 
proof of that firm and undaunted ſpirit which 
is viſible in every page of his works. 

It has been common for the two laſt ages, to 
conſider Machiavel as a great hiſtorian and 
politician, and ſome have conſidered him as a 
complete maſter in the art of war. Neverthe- 
leſs, neither his hiſtory of Florence, nor his diſ- 
courſe upon Titus Livius, nor his prince, nor 
his letter to pope Leo, diſplay the real bent of 
his genius ſo truly, as his treatiſe on the mili- 
tary art. I have read ſeveral books which 
treat this art in detail, particularly in French; 
and it is ſtrange, that I have never ſeen any 
mention of Machiavel made in them, although 
it is certain that the moſt important and material 
rules in theſe books were borrowed from bis 
treatiſe on the art of war. It is true, his ideas 
might have been extended or refined by ſuc- 
ceeding writers in proportion to the progreſs 
of the improvement of the art; but all of 
them, in ſome degree or other, have reared their 
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fabrics upon the foundation which was laid by 
him, and have only improved the materials 
which he extracted from the ignorance of a 
barbarous age; nor would it be difficult to 
prove, that the cuſtom, now ſo univerſal, of 
reſting the whole ſtrength of war upon the in- 
ery: rather than the cavalry, was derived from 
him. This improvement holds the firſt place 


in the art of war; and that it ſhould have ori- 


ginated from Machiavel, is aſtoniſhing, when 
we conſider two things; firſt, that he never was 
a ſoldier; and ſecondly, that in his time the 
infantry of an army were held in great con- 
tempt. Never to have borne arms, and yet to 
have publiſhed an open declaration againſt an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and to be ſucceſsful too 
againſt prejudice and opinion, was a triumph 
worthy of the genius of Machiavel, and proves 
that he was not conſpicuous as an hiſtorian and 
politician only, but that he was eminently ſoin 
the art of war alſo. th 

To theſe three diſtinguiſhed titles we may 
add that of ſtateſman, that is a practical politi- 
cian, in oppoſition to the theory of the ſtudy. 
How lucky was it for the world, that there 
were found, (in I know not what library) and 
publiſhed, thoſe letters which he wrote during 
his different embaſſies at foreign courts, and 


thoſe which he dictated in quality of ſecretary 


to the republic. By the firſt we . 
his 
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7”. 


his great diligence, penetration, acuteneſs, 
addreſs, and art, in fathoming the human ſoul. | 
We muſt dive deeply into theſe letters, to diſco- 
ver the extraordinary talents with which-na- 
ture had endowed him, and what good uſe he 
made of them; how he managed and reſtrained 
the cruel diſpoſition of the brutal Duke Valen- 
tine, and drew forth from his deceitful ſoul the 
moſt ſecret deſigns, the moſt concealed plots, 
always oppoſing his dark impoſtures with the 
_ moſt artful ſimplicity, and fathoming his very 
ſoul; how he bridled the turbulent ſpirit of 
that other miſcreant John Paul Baglioni, con- 
tinually counteracting him, and alarming his | 
perfidious heart with ſuch terrors as would have 
prevented him from his daring deſigns, had it 
been poſſible for any human being to effect ſuch 
a miracle; how he knew to ingratiate himſelf into 
the humour of that terrible pope Julian II. to 
fatter him, gain his good graces, and to win 
him to the beſt intefeſts of his republic. How 
unluky it is, that we are ignorant of his nego- 
ciations with the emperor and the king of 
France, to whoſe courts he was deputed ; | nal 
that we have not in our poſſeſſion thoſe diſ- 
courſes which he made to ſo many princes with 
whom he was engaged on public affairs, and of 
thoſe harangues by which he rouſed his fellow- 
citizens to act againſt the foes of his country. 
By the letters which he wrote in quality of 
e | | ſecretary 
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ſecretary to the republic, we difcern how the 
public councils were elucidated by his under- 
Randing, and with what addreſs he formed all 
his projects, and enticed every one to act that 
part in them which he had allotted for them; 
how he directed even the inferior members of 
the ſcate with the moſt artful policy, here exer- 
ciſing his perſuaſion, and there his authority; 
encouraging, rewarding, exhorting, praifing, 
blaming, reprimanding, in every inſtance ex- 
atly conforming to time, buſineſs, circum- 
ſtances, and perſons. 

Let us recollect all theſe truths together ; let 
us weigh them carefully; and let us conſider 
Machiavelasa fimpleton ! which many ſagacious 
monks have been pleaſed to do, and in particu- 
lar the Jeſuit Luccheſini! In fact, we cannot 
ſay he was poſſeſſed of good morals ;—but that 
he was a ſimpleton !—good heaven! one muſt 
be a monk indeed to advance ſo impoſſible a 
falſchood. 

Excluſive of that train of cloſe and ſerious 
thinking, which was neceſſary to diſcharge the 
dutics of the important employment that he 
held, Machiavel poſſeſſed ſo refined a gaiety, 
ſo much good humour, ſo various and ſo 
ſprightly, that he ſeemed to have two ſouls in 
one body; one entirely ſerious, and the other 
entirely comic. Let thoſe who affect to be ſo 
enraptured with the Decameron, read attentively 

| his 
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his Tale of Belphcgor, and let them ſay whe- 
ther there is in the firſt any tale that can 
be compared with the latter; whether we con- 
fider it with reſpect to the ſingular invention 
diſplayed in it, the eaſe and humour of the 
thoughts, which blend ſo gracefully with each 
other, or the correct Elegance of the ſtyle; info- 
much, that if Machiavel had taken the trouble 
to compoſe a number of theſe tales, it is very 
probable that Boccace would not have held the 
firſt rank as a noveliſt, 

And what ſhall we ſay of his comedies ? How 
admirably is the unity of action, time, and 
place, obſerved in them! What natural cha- 
racers are diſplayed in them! What well- 
conceived intrigues, and how happily unra- 
velled! And the whole is ſo finely expreſſed in 
a chaſte and lively ſtyle, with ſuch abundance 
of wit, and forms ſo enchanting an aſſemblage, 
that the attention 1s rouſed, the heart intereſted, 
the ſoul charmed, and we forget that we are 
only reading a comedy. Let us therefore ex- 
claim, with the reverend father Luccheſini, 


and half a million of other monks—lect us ex- 


claim, in the name of truth, © Machiavel was 


a ſimpleton !“ Oh! what a ſimpleton ! 


% Simpleton indeed!“ 

We can diſcover, by the writings of Machia- 
vel, that he paſt the greater part of his life in 
ſome ſtudy, continually engaged either in to- 
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pics intereſting to mankind, or in the zealous - 


and honourable ſervices of his country. Moſt 
authors who have written of him affirm, that 
he lived and died poor; but as the ideas of po- 
verty and riches are relative to the reſpective 
circumſtances of people, it ſeems to me that the 
word poor is very improperly applied to a citi- 
zen of Florence, who, like Machiavel, (as ap- 
pears by the will which he made five years be- 


fore his death) poſſeſſed a good houſe, free 


from all charges, a vineyard, fields, and thick- 
ets, from all which he was furniſhed with every 
neceſſary for himſelf and family, without be- 
ing obliged to the good-will of his neighbours. 

I have already mentioned the time of his 
birth. He died on the 22d day of June 1527, 
in the 38th year of his age. In his laſt mo- 
ments he evinced the moſt friendly diſpoſition 
to the Chriſtian faith, without murmuring 
againſt heaven or its decrees, as has been inſinu- 
ated by the miſreprefenting Luccheſini and his 
abettors, which may be inconteſtibly proved 
by a letter written by one of his ſons to a near 
relation of his father's. The original letter is 
ſill preſerved, and is to the following purport; 


« DEAREST Fraxcis, 


I cannot refrain from tears, in telling you 


that my father dicd on the 22d of this month, . 


of 


GY. 
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of a cholic, occaſioned by a medicine which he 
had taken two days before. He confeſſed his 
ſins to father Matteo, who continued with him 


till his death. Our father has left us in great 


poverty, as you ſhall know. When you return 
hither, I will tell you every thing, 


« I am, &c. 


June 1527. PETRO MACHIAVELLI,” 


BON-MOTS. 


In the various compilations of bon-mots 
now extant, the editors have moſt frequently 
evinced more labour than judgment. I have 
endeavoured to ſelect only thoſe-moſt diſt in- 
guiſhed for their attic poignancy. 


A certain nobleman, who had not the cha- 
racter of being very courageous, one day aſked 
a miſer, what pleaſure he experienced in hoard- 
ing up ſo many guineas, and not making any 
uſe of them? * I find as many charms in 
them,” replied the miſer, © as you do in car- 
rying a ſword.” 


At the French academy, abbe Reignier, the 
ſecretary, one day made a collection in his hat 


of 
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of one piſtole from every member, to defray the 
current expences. The abbe did not obſerve, 
that the preſident, who was a very avaricious 
man, had put his piſtole into the hat, and pre- 
ſented it to him a ſecond time. © I have given 
already, he replied. © I believe it,“ ſaid the 
abbe, © but I did noi ſce it.“ © And I,” rejoined 
Fontenelle, who was at his ſide, © /aw 1d, but 
did not believe il.“ 


A remarkable hard-drinker, who was expi- 
ring, begged one of his friends who was at his 
bed-ſide, to bring him a goblet of water, telling 


him, © On our death-beds we muſt be reconciled with 
OUT enemies. 


The marechal de Baſſompiere hearing it ſaid 
that virginity was the women's richeſt treaſure, 


he replied, *I is very difficult io keep that trea- 
ure long, of which every man has a key.” 


Menage had hold of a very handſome wo- 
man's hand between both his; when ſhe with- 
drew it, Pelletier ſaid to him, © There is the beſt 
201k that ever came from your hands.” 


Henry IV. being informed that two phy- 
ſiclans had abjured their religion, he ſaid to 
Dupleſſis Mornay, ?“ Tour religion, Sir, is very 
ſick, the phyſicians have given it up,” 

i | | A lady 
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A lady of quality reproaching the Turkiſh 
ambaſſador on the laws of Mahomet permitting 
them to have ſo many wives. 1 i5 permitted 
to us Madam,” replied the ambaſſador, © in order 
that we may find in many all thoſe qualifications 
ꝛohich center in you alone. 


A gentleman who was generally conſidered 
to be impotent, was in company when a lady 
ſuffered herſelf to be kiſſed by another gentle- 
man. He alſo begged for the ſame favour. 
« No, Sir,“ replied the lady, “ no one Twill be fo 
quick in granting you a kiſs; do you not conſider it 
is granting vou the laſt favour ?*? 


The marechal of Toiras having made every 
neceſſary regulation for an approaching battle, 
an officer aſked leave of abſence, that he might 
go to receive his father's bleſſing, whom, he ſaid, 
was at the point of death. The marechal, who 
ſuſpected the cauſe of this retreat, anſwered 
him thus: © Go, honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be prolonged to you.” 


A nobleman who had a very ſhort noſe, was 
jeering a ſoldier for having a very long one. 
* Good God,” replied the ſoldier, © Why do you 
take ſo much notice of my noſe ® Do you ſuppoſe it 
was made at the expence of yours? 
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M. Robbe was one day reading his poem d- 


la Verole to Piron, when he ſaid, with his uſual 
vivacity, “ Sir, you ſeem lo be full of your ſubjett."" 


A gentleman at the French court was ſuſ- 


| pected of being impotent, and he never let paſs 
any opportunity of endeavouring to clear himſelf 
from ſuch an opinion. One day he met Benſerade, 
who had frequently rallied him on the ſubject, and 
told him, © Notwithſtanding all your reproach- 
ful raillery, my wife has been brought to bed 
ſome days.**—* Oh! Sir,” replied Benſerade, 
« had not the leaſt doubt of your lady.“ 


When Beautru was in Spain, he went to fee 
the famous library in the eſcurial, and on con- 
verſing with the librarian found him to be a 
moſt ignorant man. The king of Spain aſked 
Beautru, how he liked the library? © It is very 
handſome,” he ſaid, but your majeſty ſhould 
make the perſon who has now the care of it, 
adminiſtrator of the finances.” “ Why ſo?” 
ſaid the prince. © Becauſe,” replied Beautru, 
« he does not make uſe of the treaſure which is en- 


« truſted to him. 


A man well known for his uncommon ava- 
rice, was boaſting that he had loſt a conſider- 
able ſum of money at play, without uttering a 

ſingle 
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fingle word of complaint: © 7 have no doubt of 


it, replied a gentleman, © deep ſorrow is always 
filent."? 


THE DUTIES OF A JUDGE AND A 
COUNSELLOR, CONTRASTED. 


Ix a trial at law, the duties of a judge and a 
counſellor are very oppoſite to each other. 

The judge ſhould endeavour to diſcover the 
truth; the counſellor tries all in his power 
either to conceal or diſguiſe it. 

The judge ſhould be ſevere, ſtern, and inflex- 
ible; the counſellor yielding, pliant, accommo- 
dating, agreeing with the ſentiments of his cli- 
ent, and eſpouſing his intereſt. 

The judge ſhould be firm, uniform, and in- 
variable, always proceeding in the ſame line; 
the counſellor appears in all forms. 

The judge ſhould be diſpaſſionate ; the coun- 
ſellor endeavours to excite the paſſions, and to 
appear intereſted for the cauſe which he defends. 

The judge ſhould hold the balance of juſtice 
in the moſt exact equilibrium ; the counſellor 
throws a weight into one ſide, that it may pre- 
ponderate. 

The judge is armed with a ſword; and the 
eounſellor ſtrives to diſarm him. 


R 2 REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON THE NATURAL FOND- 
NESS OF MEN FOR INFORMATION, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SPEAK- 
ING AND WRITING. 


Manx18D in general are naturally fond of 
information, and they feel no joy more perfect 
than that of obtaining the knowledge of any 
thing, that was before unknown to them. This 
inclination is ſometimes ſo ſtrong, that it obliges 
them often to quit their country, and traverſe 
dangerous ſeas, and frightful deſerts, for the 
purpoſe of ſatisfying that thirſt for knowledge, 
ſo honourable to the mind that gives it birth. 
But as every one has not the means of taking 
long journeys, nor can every one examine in 
perſon all thoſe things of which they would not 
wiſh to be ignorant, it is neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to other means than the real inſpection 
of things to obtain inſtruction. 

If we were not to be acquainted with any other 
fubjects, but thoſe which come immediately un- 
der our eyes, it muſt be acknowledged that our 
ignorance would be worthy of compaſſion; for 
without ſpeaking of all thoſe paſt events, which 
we ſhall never ſee again, what ſhare have we in 
all thoſe that take place in our time, when we 


reflect that we are ſhut up within the confines 
| of 
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of a city, and do not always ſee even what paſſes 
in the very houſe we reſide in? How muſt it be 
then of thoſe cities that are divided from ours 
by mountains and rivers? But why do I ſay of 
other cities only? Of other provinces, kingdoms, 
and the various parts of the world ? In ſhort, a 
man confined merely to the knowledge he may 
acquire from what he ſees himſelf, would be ſo 
little, that I do not know, whether in reſpect to 
that, he could boaſt of having any advantages 
above the mole or ow] ? 

But the Author of nature, who has given the 
mind ſuch a defire for knowledge, has not re- 
fuſed us the means of obtaining it. On the 
contrary, he has diſpoſed it in ſuch a way, that 
we may ſay every thing contributes to the at- 
tainment of what we with; for having provided 
us with very acute and ſubtile ſenſes, | particu- 
larly thoſe of ſight and hearing, which are the 
two principal agents, through whoſe medium 
we acquire all our ideas of ſcience ; he has given 
us the aid of words and writing, by whoſe 
means we can communicate our ideas ſo per- 
fectly to one another, that it ſeems as if the 
knowledge of one man become that of the whole 
human race. It is by this moſt admirable aſe 
fiſtance, that the learning of our predeceſſors 
has not vaniſhed, that ours is preſerved, and 
the fund of it augmented every day, and will 
be increaſed unto the end of time, 
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Of theſe two methods which men employ ta 
communicate what they know, one is purely 
natural, and the other is the effect of human 
invention. That ſpeech is natural to man, I 
have not the leaſt difficulty in believing ; and 
though what the firſt language of mankind was, 
has often been a ſubject of diſpute, I do not 
believe that the opinion of ſpeech being natural 
to man has ever been conteſted; for if nature 
creates nothing without a uſe, why has ſhe fur- 
niſhed man with all the neceſſary organs of 
ſpeech, if ſhe did not intend that he ſhould em- 
ploy them, as he does, to explain his thoughts, 
aſk for what he requires, and aſſiſt his fellow- 
creature? | 

Writing ſeems clearly to be the pure reſult 
of human invention, but it is an invention ſo 
miraculous, and fo ſurprizing, that one ſhould 
think it was beyond human power, and that the 
inventor was enlightened by a ray of ſupreme 
knowledge, to attain it. And in fact, what is 
there to claim more of our admiration in all 
we ſce? By what addreſs has he fixed that ſound 
which flies off in pronunciation! What ſubril- 
ty, what agreement of eyes and ears, to adjuſt 
thoſe figures, called letters, with the ſounds that 
they repreſent ! What ſtrength of imagination 
muſt he have had to invent them ! What power, 
to give every one that force which is aſcribed 
do them! How did he make ſo ſmall a number 


90 
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of characters contain that infinite quantity of 
words which conſtitute the language of a na- 
tion ! And how did he make them received into 
common uſe ! 

Certainly he could not have been a man of 
refined ſenſe, not to perceive the almoſt incon- 
ceivable difficulties which his invention would 
meet with, and that they muſt have been ſur- 
mounted, before it could be brought to the per- 
fection it is now. For me, I confeſs, I ſee no- 
thing aſtoniſhing, and think the American very 


excuſable, who thought a letter was a God, be- 


cauſe it informed the perſon to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, of the quantity of fruit that he had 
brought, and of which he ate ſome by the way. 

But as ſpeaking and writing are the two 
means, as we have already ſaid, that man em- 
ploys to obtain inſtruction, he ſhould always 
take care to ſpeak and write in ſuch a way, that 
he may always, if he can, attain the end pro- 
poſed; for there is nothing that places us at a 
greater diſtance from knowledge, than obſcurity 
either in ſpeaking or writing. There is nothing 
which retards the progreſs of maſter and pupil 
more than that fatal obſcurity, which cloſes the 
mouth of the one, and the ear of the other; for 
one ſpeaks yithout any uſe, and the other liſtens 
without reaping any advantage. 

It is obſcurity which keeps us in ignorance, 
and is a ſource of part of our vexations ; for 
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ſince the ſtrongeſt inclination that man has, is 
for information, it follows that nothing can 
be more mortifying than that which prevents 
him from ſatisfying it. Wherever we find ob- 
ſcurity, it torments and afflits our minds, nor 
are we quiet, till it is diſſipated, either by our 
own powers, or by the help of others” abilities; 
but that obſcurity which we often meet with 
in thoſe who teach, is either voluntary, or invo- 
luntary; voluntary, when they will not make 


' themſelves intelligible, and wiſh to conceal 
their ſcience. 


Of this claſs are the Eaſtern philoſophers, 
who, judging that their doctrines ſhould not be 
revealed indiſcriminately to all people, have 
given them in obſcure terms, and under myſte- 
rious emblems, And ſince they have only done 
what it was their intention to do, they give us 
but little occaſion to blame them; but it is to 
be wiſhed they had choſen a method which 
would have been more convenient to us, 

Involuntary obſcurity is always a very blame. 
able defect in thoſe who teach; for it is nothing 
more than the little addreſs they have in ex- 
plaining what they know. It is not always eaſy 


for every one to make himſelf underſtood. 


Speech is the exterior mark of our thoughts, 
but this mark is not always well expreſſed. 
Clear and energetic expreſſions are not the re- 
ſult of chance, Ir is the fruit of long attention, 

I aided 
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aided by an excellent genius, which knows what 
it muſt ſay, to carry to the mind of the auditor 
in an inſtant all the thoughts of the ſpeaker. 
It is that clearneſs of expreſſion, and neatneſs 
of ſenſe, which gives perfect pleaſure to the 
learner, and conſequently, he who teaches ſhould 
poſſeſs the power of expreſſing himſelf clearly 
on all ſubjects; and on the contrary, there is 
nothing he ſhould ſhun with more care than 
obſcurity, 

This baſis allowed, and what we have already 
ſaid, that there are two ways of teaching, by 
ſpeaking and writing, we muſt now ſee which of 
theſe means is the moſt ſerviceable to that deſire 
which we have of knowing every thing. Speech, 
without doubt; it impreſſes with more facility. 
Eloquence has advantages peculiar to itſelf. The 
tone of the voice, the geſtures of the body, and 
the movement of the eyes, are ſo many modes 
of expreſſion, that ſtrikes and opens the imagi- 
nation of the hearer, and imprints the diſcourſe 
on his mind in very permanent and ſtrong 
figures. 

But ſpeech requires that the perſon with whom 
we converſe ſhould be preſent; and we often 
wiſh to hear from one who is at a diſtance from 


us; and the things that are the furtheſt from 


us, are thoſe which we have the greater deſire to 
have a knowledge of. And though we muſt al- 
low that ſpeech is a means through which we 

acquire 


, 
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acquire jnformation, yet it is confined to very 
narrow limits. To which we may add, that 
words fly ; that they have wings, according to 
the Greek poets ; that the ſound of them paſſes 
off without ſtopping ; and when they gnce go 
from our memory, we loſe them, without hope 
of their return, Writing is more durable; it 
is a dead ſpeech, which will laſt longer than the 


living. 
TURKISH LITERATURE. 


Ir has been often ſaid, that the Turks are ini- 
mical to the cultivation of literature, but it is an 
aſſertion not ſtrictly true, for they have many 
general and particular hiſtories of their country, 
from the reign of the Sultan Oſman down to 
the preſent date. 

There were ſeveral of theſe hiſtories in the li- 
brary of the king of France, none of which have 
ever been tranſlated, except the annals of Leun- 
clavius. 

As a further proof that the Turks are not to- 
tally neglectful of literature, the library of the 

nd Seignior is reckoned as a part of his trea- 
ſures. They have alſo many hiſtorians that re- 
ceive certain ſtipends, and who write, with much 
Carg 
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care and exactneſs, accounts of the glorious 
actions and conqueſts of their princes, 

Among theſe writers there was one who 
abridged their hiſtory ; it finiſhes at the capture 
of Kaminieck, contains many intereſting cir- 
cumſtances, and ſeveral very curious anecdotes 
of the ſeraglio. 

The Turks have alſo another famous hiſtory 
among them, entitled “ The Hiſtory of Kings. e 
It is written in Perſian verſes, and contains a 
full account of the ancient kings of Perſia. The 
author calls himſelf Ferdous, who, although of 
the meaneſt birth, had ſuch wonderful powers 
for poetry, that his work was generally read and 
admired throughout the Levant. 

The king of Perſia in whoſe reign he lived, 
was fo delighted with the work, and approved 
of it ſo highly, that, it is ſaid, he gave the author 


a piece of gold for every diſtich. The work 
conſiſted of ſixty thouſand! And as it was en- 


riched with a great number of plates, cach copy 
was ſold at one hundred crowns, 


AREOPAGUS. 


Tux ſenate of Athens was ſo called from a 
hill contiguous to the citadel of that city, which 
Was conſecrated to Mars, becauſe, according to 


fabulous 
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fabulous reports, that God, accuſed of having 
murdered the ſon of Neptune, was abſolved in 
this place by the judges of Athens. Greece has 
not had a tribunal of greater fame; its members 
were choſen from among the citizens ; they 
were diſtinguiſhed for their merit, integrity, 
birth, and fortune; and their equity was ſo uni- 
verſally acknowledged, that all the ſtates of 
Greece appealed to the Areopagites in their de- 
bates, and reſted contented with the deciſion. 
This court was the firſt inveſted with a right 
of life and death. It ſeems, however, by the 
ſpirit of its firſt inſtitution, that this right was 
only exerciſed with aſſaſſins; afterwards with 


| Incendiaries, conſpirators, deſerters, and finally 


with all thoſe convicted of capital crimes, 
founded upon the good opinion prevailing in 
the ſtate, of the ſteadineſs and integrity of the 
members of this body. 

Solon entruſted them with the management 
of the public revenue, and a ſuperintendency 
aver the education of youth, to which charge 
was annexed the care of puniſhing debauchery 
and idleneſs, and of rewarding induftry and ſo- 
briety. All matters of religion came under the 
inſpection of the Areopagites. It was a part of 
their duty to ſee that no crimes againſt it eſcaped 
with impunity, nor blaſphemy againſt the gods. 

On their deliberations depended the conſe, 
crating of new divinitics, the erecting of new 

| | temples, 
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temples and altars, and every innovation to be 
adopted in the public worſhip ; it was their 
chief function, for they never meddled with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, but when the 
ſtate, alarmed with the greatneſs of impending 
dangers, applied for ſuccour to the wiſdom of 
the Arcopagus, as its laſt reſource. 

This body preſerved its authority down to the 
time of Pericles, who, as he could not be ad- 
mitted an Areopagite, on account of his not 
having been an archon, employed all his power 
and intereſt to ſink it; and what very much co- 
operated to his purpoſe, was, that the vicious 
irregularities, with which Athens was at that 
timc corrupted, had their partizans in the Are. 
opagus, which loſt them by degrees the publie 
eſtimation, as well as the power they had been 
entruſted with, 

Authors do not agree as to the number of 
judges that compoſed the Areopagus. Some fix 
it at thirty; others at fifty-one ; and others at 
five hundred. This laſt opinion cannot be al- 
lowed, but during the time while that tribunal, 
fallen into diſrepute, admitted indiſcriminately 
Greeks and ſtrangers; for, according to Cice- 
ro's account, even Romans had been received 
into that body, or elſe the term Areopagites has 
deen confounded with that of Pytani. 

It is proved by the Arundle marbles, that the 
Areopagus ſubſiſted nine hundred and forty 
| \ years 
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years befote Solon; but as that tribunal had 
been humbled by Draco, and Solon afterwards 
eſtored it to its former ſplendor, it has given 
room to the miſtake of ſome authors, who have 
looked apon Solon as the founder of the Are- 
opagus. 

The Areopagites held their audiences in the 
open air, and judged only by night, with a view, 
as Lucan ſays, of being engaged only by the 


reaſons, and not the figures of thoſe who ſpoke. 


They looked upon the eloquence of advocates 
as a very dangerous talent; however, their ori- 
ginal ſeverity in this point relaxed by degrees. 
But they obſtinately perſevered to exclude from 
all pleadings, whatever tended to move the 
paſſions, or to depart from the main point in 
queſtion; in which two circumſtances an herald 
impoſed ſilence upon the advocates. 

The ſuffrages of this tribunal were given in 
ſilence, by putting a ſmall kind of ſtone, black 
or white, into the urns; one of which was made 
of braſs, and called be urn of death; the other 
was made of wood, and called the urn of pity. 
The ſuffrages were afterwards counted; and 
according as the whites or blacks prevailed, the 
judges drew a line, longer or ſhorter, with their 


nail, on a tablet covered with wax. The ſhort 


line ſignified a diſmiſſion of the accuſed, and the 
long implied condemnation. 


Areopagite meant one of the judges of the 
Areopagus. 
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Areopagus. The picture that has been tranſ- 
mitted to us of theſe wonderful perſonages, and 
the good order they eſtabliſhed in Athens, by 
Socrates, is as follows.—The judges, according 
to him, employed their thoughts, not about the 
manner of puniſhing crimes, but that of inſpi- 
ring ſuch an averſion for them, that none or very 
few perſons could be induced to commit any. 
It was the buſinefs of enemies, they ſaid, to pu- 
niſh crimes, but it was theirs to correct the rno- 
rals of the people. 

They extended their generous and patriotic 
concern to every rank of citizens, but in a more 
eſpecial manner to the youth of each; for not 
being ignorant of the violence with which the 
paſſions at their firſt excitement are wont toagi- 
tate the youthful frame, they thought the beſt 
way to divert their impetuoſity, would be by 
ſo moulding a form of education, as that the au- 
ſterity of it ſhould be tempered with a proper al- 
liance of pleaſure; which ſalutary ſcheme can 
no where be anſwered ſo well, as in a cultivation 
of thoſe exerciſes in which there is a mixture of 
toil and pleaſure, and whoſe continued practice 
can never prove diſagreeable to liberal minds. 

The inequality of fortune among individuals 
was too conſiderable for them to undertake pre- 
ſcribing the ſame rules indiſcriminately to all. 
They therefore proportioned the inſtruction and 
the obedience expected, to the ſituation and fa- 


culties 
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culties of each family. The leſs opulent they 
adviſed to apply themſelves to agriculture and 
commerce, from this maxim, that idleneſs is the 
mother of poverty, as the latter is of the greateſt 
crimes. Having thus torn up, as it were, the 
roots of the greateſt evils, they concluded they 
had nothing more to fear. Bodily exerciſes, 
ſuch as riding, hunting, &c, with the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, fell to the lot of thoſe bleſt with 
more ample fortunes. By ſo wiſe a diſpenſa- 
tion, their leading view was to prevent the poor 
from committing enormous crimes, and to fa- 
cilitate for the rich, the road of acquiring virtue. 

Not ſatisfied with having eſtabliſned ſuch 
uſeful laws, they ſtretched their paternal care 
ſtill farther; and that was to ſee them duly 
obſerved; for which purpoſe the city was di- 
vided into ſeveral portions, and the country be- 
longing to it into ſeveral cantons, ſo that every 
thing in a manner paſſed under their eyes. They 
received minute information of all private tranſ- 
actions, All treſpaſſers againſt the laws were 
ſummoned before the magiſtrates, who propor- 
tioned their reprimands, or puniſhment, to the 
quality of the faults of which the accuſed were 
found guilty. 

A part of the Areopagites duty was, to pre- 
vail on the rich to aſſiſt the poor, and to keep 
within due bounds the intemperance of youth, 
through the energy of an exact diſcipline. The 

avarice 
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avarice of magiſtrates, from a terror of the pu- 
niſhments always ready to be inflicted on ſuch 


delinquency, was unknown among them. Old 


men were rouſed up to ſhake off that indolence 
and lethargy, into which years are apt to plunge 
them, at the offer of employment, and the re- 
ſpect paid to them by the young. Theſe venc- 
rable judges had nothing elſe at heart, but to 
render their fellow-citizens ſtill better men, and 
the republic more flouriſhing. So diſintereſted 
were they, that they received nothing, or what 
was but of little value, for their aſliſting at pub- 
lic judgments; ſo unſhaken was their integrity, 
that they failed not to render an exact account 
of their conduct to the public cenſors appointed 
between them and the people, for preventing the 
ariſtocracy becoming too formidable. Ho- 
ever broken with age, and bent down with years, 
they never declined while it was in their power, 
aſſiſting in the judicial aſſemblies on the hill, 
although there expoſed to all the injuries of the 
air. 

All their deciſions breathed the ſpirit of the 
ſtricteſt juſtice, the moſt intereſting of which 
were the following: Firſt, that given in favour 
of Mars, as above. Secondly, that which ab- 
ſolved Oreſtes from the murder of his mother, 
through the protection of Minerva; ſhe gave 
her ſuffrage on the ſide of thoſe favourable to 


him, and who were equal in number to thoſe 
Vor. I. 8 for 
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for condemning him. Thirdly, Cephalus, for 
the murder of his wife Procris. And fourthly, 
Dædalus, for having aſſaſſinated his ſiſter's ſon, 
were both condemned by this tribunal. 

Some ancient authors pretend, that St. Denis, 
| | the firſt biſhop of Athens, had been an Areopa- 
| gite, and that he was converted to Chriſtianity 
by St. Paul's preaching before thoſe judges. 
Many more have ſince confounded Denis the 
Areopagite with Saint Denis, the firſt biſhop 
of Paris. 


* —————— ——— 3 


| 

| 
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| GAMING. 
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PrAro being informed that one of his diſci- 
ples was fond of gaming, reprimanded him for 
it. The diſciple excuſed himſelf by ſaying he 
only played for a trifle. © But,“ ſaid Plato, 
« do you reckon for nothing, the habit of gaming, 
which playing for a trifle will make you con- 
tract?“ 1 

Lichtwehr, the German fabuliſt, has the fol- 
lowing apologue. A man who had rambled 
about the world for ſome time, at length returned 

. to his native country. His friends flocked to 
| ſee him; every one expreſſed their joy at his 
return, and each was deſirous that he ſhould re- 
| count to them ſome of his adventures. The bud- 


get 
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get of miracles was preſently opened. Among 
many other things he ſaid, © You well know, 
my friends, the prodigious diſtance from this 
country to that inhabited by the Hurons : well, 
two hundred leagues beyond that, I ſaw a ſpecies 
of men that appeared very ſingular to me: 
„They would often fit round a table until 
the night was far advanced, though there was 
no cloth laid, or any thing for them to eat. 
Thunder might roll over their heads, two armies 
might fight at their ſides, the heavens might 
menace ruin, without making them quit their 
places, or giving them the leaſt diſturbance; they 
appeared to be deaf and dumb. From time to time 
you might hear them utter ſome badly articu- 
lated ſounds; theſe ſounds had no connection 
with what they were about, nor were their ſigni- 
fication of much conſequence, notwithſtanding 
they turned their eyes to ſome part of the com- 
pany in a moſt ſtrange manner. I often ob- 
ſerved them with admiration, for they are gene- 
rally ſurrounded by ſpectators, who ſeem to be 
attracted from a motive of curioſity ; and believe 
me, my friends, I ſhall never forget the troubled 
countenances which I have ſeen on theſe occa- 
ſions. Deſpair, rage, ſometimes a malignant 
Joy, blended with inquietude, were by turns de- 
picted. Sometimes it was the rage of the Eu- 
menides; then the ſerious and ſullen air of the 


82 infernal 
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infernal judges ; and then the pangs of a male- 
factor going to receive his puniſhment.” 

« But,” ſaid our traveller's friends, what 
had theſe unhappy creatures in view? Were they 
labouring for the public good?“ “ Oh! no.“ 
« Were they ſearching for the philoſopher's 
ſtone? “ It was not that. It was the qua- 
drature of the circle, then? “ Still leſs. Ah! 
we have it; they were performing penance for 
their crimes.“' — © You are miſtaken again.” 
Why then you have been telling us of madmen. 
Without hearing, ſpeaking or feeling, what could 
they be doing? “ They were gaming.” 

Tacitus deſcribes the ancient Germans to have 
been bewitched with the ſpirit of play to a moſt 
exorbitant degree. He ſays, © They addicted 
themſelves to dice (which is wonderful) when 
ſober, and as a ſerious employment ; with ſuch a 
mad deſire of winning or loſing, that when ſtript 
of every thing elſe, they will ſtake at laſt their 
liberty, and their very ſelves. The loſer goes 
into a voluntary ſlavery ; and though younger 
and ſtronger than his antagoniſt, ſuffers himſelf 
to be bound and ſold. And this perſeverance 
in ſo bad a cauſe they call the point of honour : 


4 Ea efl in re prava pervicacia, ipſi fidem vocant.“ 


One would almoſt be tempted to think that 
Tacitus was deſcribing a modern Engliſhman. 


A DESCRIPTION 
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A DESCRIPTION OF AN EXTRAOR- 
DINARY LARGE WINE CASK. 


Ix Konigſtein there is an extraordinary large 
wine caſk, and of which we find the following 
deſcription in Keyſler's travels: | 

« The length of it is ſeventeen Dreſden ells, 
and the diameter at the bung is twelve ells. It 
conſiſts of a hundred and fifty-ſeven ſtaves, each 
eight inches thick, and fifty-four boards for the 
heads, ſix and twenty for one, and twenty-eight 
for the other. Each head weighs above ſeventy. 
ſeven hundred weight and a half. This caſk was 
filled with fix thouſand quintals of good Meiſſen 
wine, which coſt above forty thouſand dollars, 
about ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, reckoning 
the quart of wine at four groſhens, three pence - 
halfpenny ſterling. It holds three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and nine hogſheads of Dreſden 
meaſure, Till this was made, the tun at Hei- 
delberg was reckoned the largeſt in the world; 
but this of Konigſtein contains ſix hundred and 
forty-nine hogſheads more. Upon one head of 
the caſk is the following inſcription; 
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„ SALVE VIATOR, 
« ATQUE MIRARE 
« MONVMENTVM 
« BONO GENIO 
« AD RECREANDAM 
„ MODICE MENTEM 
«© POSITVM A. R. S. Muoccxxv. 
« A PATRE PATRIAE 
« NOSTRAE AETATIS TITO VESPASIANO 
„ DELICIHIS GENERIS HVMANI 
„„ FRIDERICO AUGUSTO 
« POL, REGE ET ELECTORE SAX. 

* BIBE ERGO IN HONOREM ET PATRIS 
% ET PATRIAE ET DOMVS AVGVSTATE 
« ET KOENIGST. PRAEFECTI 
„ LIB. BAR. DE KYAR 
„ET SI PRO DIGNITATE VASIS 
« DOLIORVM OMNIVM 
« FACILE PRINCIPIS VALES 
« IN PROSPERITATEM 
„% TOTIVS VNIVERSI 

* VALE,” 


Which may be tranſlated thus: 


Welcome, traveller, and admire this mo, 
nument, dedicated to feſtivity, in order to exhi- 
lirate the mind with a chearful glaſs, in the year 
1725, by Frederick Auguſtus, king of Poland, 
and elector of Saxony, the father of his country, 
the Titus of his age, the delight of mankind, 
Therefore drink to the health of the ſovereign, 
the country, the electoral family, and baron 
Kyaw, governor of Konigſtein ; and if thou art 

able, 
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able, according to the dignity of this caſk, the 
moſt capacious of all caſks, drink to the proſ- 
perity of the whole univerſe. Farewell.“ 

“The top of the caſk is railed in, and affords 
room for fifteen or twenty perſons to regale 
themſelves. There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of wel- 
come cups, which are offered to thoſe who de- 
light in ſuch honours.” 


THE CHARACTER OF A COMPLETE 
VOLUPTUARY. 


To form a complete voluptuary, a firm un- 
prejudiced mind, and a ſound body, are requi- 
ſite, becauſe they make him fond of life. Ena- 
moured with nature, he admires her various 
beauties, ſetting a proper value on each. Hig 
heart is never infected by the poiſon of diſguſt 
or loathing, 

Superior to fortune and her capriciouſneſs, 
he is every thing to himfelf, nor knows any 
ambition but that of being happy. A true ſcho. 
lar of Epicurus, thunder cannot alarm, nor death 
affright him. | 

Although the trees loſe their verdure and their 
leaves, he ſtill preſerves his paſſion. When ri- 
vers are chained with ice, and the earth deep 
frozen, there is a ſummer warmth in his heart. 
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Is he with his Delia *—Winds, rains, wintry 
ftorms, warring elements, inſtead of marring, 


you heighten the joys of our modern Tibullus. 
If the ſurface of the ſea be calm and unruffled, 


he looks on it as an emblem of that peace, which 
ſhould ever ſubſiſt between them. But if out- 


rageous hurricanes cauſe wild com motions there, 
and 


The yeſty billows ſwallow navigation up, 


The frightful tempeſt cannot diſturb him, while 


Delia continues kind. 

He makes every object concur to his happi- 
neſs ; the ſpring's gay livery dclights him, its 
colour is ſo friendly and gentle to the eye. The 
riſing and ſetting ſun he views with admiration, 
and their varied decorations, inimitable by the 
painter's art, however excellent. 

With leſs wonder, but more delight, he en- 
joy's the moon's ſilver light, to grateful travel- 
lers a kind ſubſtitute for the bright orb that rules 
the day. He ſmiles to the ſtars that ſparkle ſo 
brilliant from the azure vault. 

If his days be happy, happier till are thoſe 
blisful nights, which have ſo many peculiar ad- 
vantages. They inſpire pleaſing reveries, and 
invite to walk by the twilight in the grove. Is 


Delia there? He aſks no more, ſhe is the uni- 
verſe to him. 


VIRGIL. 
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VIRGIL. 


Or the merit of this illuſtrious poet we can- 
not require greater proofs, than the infinite 
praiſe which coteriporary poets beſtowed on 
him. They preferred him to Homer. They faid, 
his Eneid was the moſt excellent work Rome 
ever produced, and it was conſidered as ſacri- 
legious to cenſure any of his verſes. | 

The Romans being aſſembled at the theatre 
to hear ſome of his verſes recited, ſtood up in 
honour to him, and on being informed that he 
was preſent, they paid him the ſame reſpect they 
would have done to Auguſtus. That age was 
leſs envious than the preſent, and the magnani- 
mity of the Romans ſhewed. itſelf in this parti- 
cular, as in every otker occurrence. 

It is ſaid, that when Roſcius the tragedian re- 
peated the ſixth eclogue of Virgil on the ſtage, 
Cicero was preſent, and in admiration exclaimed, 
in an audible voice, 


Magna ſpes altera Rome, 


inſinuating, that he was the preſent glory of 


Roman learning, and Virgil the other great hope 
of Rome. 


But this anecdote, though given by Dryden 
and others as a fact, cannot be true, for it does 
not 
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not appear that Virgil wrote any of his eclogues 
before the death of Cicero; the firſt eclogue was 
written in the year of Rome 713, and Cicero was 
aſſaſſinated in the 711th year of Rome. This is 
a tale of the ſame caſt with that which is told of 
his having written a tragedy, and letting his 
friend Varus take the reputation of it. 

There ſeems to be a very general fault in the 
various writers of Virgil's life—that of blending 
many idle tales and abſurd fictions in their ac- 
counts of his birth and progreſs through the 
world. Thoſe moſt free from this error arc 
Father de la Rue, Mr. Bayle, and Mr. Cooke, 
To theſe writers I refer thoſe who wiſh for fur- 
ther particulars of our poet. Thoſe wha are 
fond of fiction, may conſult Macrobius, Dona- 
tus, as he calls himſelf, Mr. Dryden, &c. 

I ſhall now proceed to give ſome remarks on 
Virgil's writings, which the ſolid Huet has fur- 
niſhed me with. 

He fays, It is aſtoniſhing that the critics, who 
condemn ſo many paſſages of the ancient au- 
thors, which they think are corrupt, though they 
are in fact genuine and entire, and they ſpoil 
them by attempting an emendation, have never 
once thought of correcting thoſe which they have 
always before them, and frequently quote, and 
which are really corrupt. 

Virgil, in the firſt book of the Eneid, v. 321, 
ſpeaking of Harpalyce, the Thracian "One 

| anc 
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and praiſing her extreme ſwiftneſs, ſays, that 
ſhe went faſter than the Hebrus : 


Volucremque fugà prævertitur Hebrum, 


Is it any thing wonderful that ſhe ſhould out- 
run a river which was never remarkable for its 
rapidity? There are but very few rivers which 


a man on foot might not overtake, walking at a 
common pace. 


How is it that no one has perceived that Vir- 
gil without doubt wrote 


Volucremque fugi prævertitur Eurum, 


to ſay what is frequently expreſſed by a very 
common hyperbole, that ſhe went faſter than the 
wind? 

When Virgil ſpeaks of Mars's horſes, En. 12 
he expreſſes himſelf in the ſame manner: 


Illi æquore aperto, ante Euros Zephyrumque volant. 


When he ſpeaks of Imbraſus's children, 
Eneid. 12, he ſays, that their father taught them, 
among other things, 


Equo prævertere ventos. 


And when he wiſhes to deſcribe, (Eneid 12.) 
the precipitate flight of Turnus, he ſays that 
Fugit ocyor Euro. 


Theſe ſpecjes of way were very com- 
monly 


r 
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monly uſed by Virgil. Where he wiſhes to 
praiſe the agility of Camilla, he ſays, ſhe could 
run on the point of an car of corn, without 
breaking it, and on the ſurface of the water 
without wetting her feet. 

A little after this paſſage of Virgil, we find 
another, v. 347, the corrupt ſtate of which is 
not leſs evident than that already noticed ; not- 
withſtanding which, the critics have not be- 
ſtowed the leaſt attention on it : 


_Huic conjux Sichæus erat, ditiſſinus agri Phœnicum. 


It appears clearly by what follows, that Pyg- 
malion killed Sichæus, to have his gold: 


Auri cæcus amore clam ferro incautum ſuperat. 


When Sichæus after his death appeared to his 
wife Dido, and exhorted her to take flight, he at 


the ſame time informed her in what place he 


had buried his money, which he adviſes her to 
dig up, that it may ſerve her in her retreat: 


Veteres tellure recludit theſauros, ignotum argenti pondus 
& auri. 


Dido follows his advice, and takes theſe trea- 
ſures with thoſe of Pygmalion: 


Naves quæ forte paratæ corripiunt, onerantque auro, por - 
tantur avari Pygmalionis ſpes pelago. 


In all this we find, it was Sichzus's gold, which 
cauſed 


rr 
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cauſed theſe revolutions, and not the lands 


which he poſſeſſed. Therefore there is no doubt 
that Virgil wrote 


Huic conjux Sichæus erat, ditiſſimus auri Phœnicum, 


and not dit;ſimus agri, as it is printed; and this 
correction is more acceptable, as it is effected 
by the change of only one letter. | 

Our author has another obſervation on Vir- 
gil; he ſays, that miſtakes will frequently eſcape 
the attention of the greateſt men. Virgil, with 
all his wiſdom and circumſpection, 1s guilty of 
a great error, when he compares Orpheus 
mourning his beloved Eurydice to the nightin- 
gale who beyails the loſs of her young: 


Qualis populei meerens Philomela ſub umbra 
Amiſſos queritur fetus ; quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumens detraxit. At illa 
Flet noctem, eamoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
Integrat & meſtis latè loca queſtibus implet. 


Firſt, he makes- the nightingale ſing in the 


ſhade of a poplar—Populed mærens Philomela ſub 


umbri, And immediately after, this ſong is a 
nocturnal ſong — Flet noFem. How can the 
night and the ſhade of the poplar meet together? 
Might I venture to ſuggeſt an opinion in op- 
poſition to this remark, 1 would ſay that the 
light of the moon will reflect a ſhade notwith- 
ſtanding it is night, and conſequently the ſhade 
of 
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of the poplar and the night may meet together, 
Beſides, I believe that in Italy, where theſe 
verſes were written, there is never a greater 
darkneſs than twilight. Is not that ſufficient 
to reflect a ſhade ? 

This learned writer has alſo compared Virgil 
with Theocritus, Heſiod, and Homer. He ſays 
Virgil has imitated Theocritus in his Eclogues: 


Prima Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu, 
Noſtra nee erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. 


Heſiod in his Georgicks: 


Aſeræumque cano romana per oppida carmen. 


And Homer in his Eneid; the Odyſley in his 
firſt ſix books, and the Iliad in his laſt ſix. On 
comparing theſe four poets, Theocritus appears 
to me to be far ſuperior to Virgil in his Buco- 
lics. He ſeems to have repreſented very faith- 
fully the amiable ſimplicity of the ſhepherds, 
and to have made the moſt happy and judicious 
uſe of that variety of agrecable objects which 
nature offered to his view. Virgil has profited 
by his excellent model, particularly in his 
eighth eclogue, which the diſcriminating Huet 


prefers to all the others. 


But what Virgil loſes with Theocritus, he re- 
gains with Heſiod, whoſe principal merit con- 
ſiſts in the antiquity and curioſity of the ſubjects 
on which he treats; inſtead of which, Virgil has 

given 
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given his Georgics all thoſe beauties and excel- 
lencies which didactic poctry will admit; and 


the work well merits that title which Scaliger 
has given it—ab/o/uti/ſimum opus. 

The compariſon of Homer and Virgil is not 
ſo eaſily formed. Homer has the advantage of 
invention, not only on the ſubject and matter 
of the Iliad and Odyſſey, of which he does not 
ſeem to have found many traces in hiſtory, but 
in the arrangement and compoſition of his epic 
poem. This, in my opinion, merits very ſingu- 
lar praiſe, and places him in a very ſuperior 
degree above all the other poets; and when 
Ariſtotle endeavoured to diſcover the nature of 
an epic poem, with a view to form and eſtabliſh 
ſome certain and juſt rules for its compoſition, 
this great genius, after long meditation, could 
not furniſh better than thoſe which Homer had 
invented, and followed. He has propoſed his 
works as perfect models. 

Join to this, that inexhauſtible fertility, the 
infinite variety of events, characters, and lively 
images, which are deſcribed with perſpicuity, 
and elegantly arranged. But God has not be- 
ſtowed the power on every one to diſcover 
theſe beauties. It requires an elevated genius, 
many wiſe reflections, devoid of preſumption 
and prejudice, and above all a thorough ac- 
quaintance with antiquity, and the different 
manners of paſt ages to ours, that we may not 


incon- 
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inconſiderately place Homer at the tribunal of 
the moderns. 

Virgil, conſiſtently with his wiſdom and good 
ſenſe, knew well how to make this diſtinction. 


He has appropriated to the genius of his age, 
what he borrowed from Homer, and he has re- 


frained from the reſt, not becauſe it was defect- 
ive, but from its being obſolete, and widely 
diffcrent from the manners of his times. And 
this ſhould be a rule at this period with thoſc 
who take Virgil as a model. They would not 
imitate Virgil in deſcribing a ſimilar tranſaction 
to that of Encas's unmercifully ſlaying Tur- 
nus, when proſtrate and begging for his life. 
They ſhould remember, that ſuch ſeverity was 
adapted to the age in which Virgil lived, and 
to the ferocity of the Romans, who ſometimes 
in their cooleſt moments would kill their van- 
quiſhed enemies while in priſon, after having 
dragged them in triumph. Such conduct ap- 


pears barbarous at this era, and would be highly 
blameable in a modern poet. N : 


But to finiſh this compariſon between Homer 
and Virgil—our author gives Homer the pre- 
ference for invention and fertility, and to Vir- 
gil, for the choice and judicious arrangement 


of his matter, and for his more corre& and 
chaſte ſtyle. 


THE 
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THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH NA- 
TIONS DESCRIBED. 


In a ſatyrical work, entitled Philoſophical 
Viſions, by the Marquis d' Argens, author of the 
Jewiſh Letters, we meet with the following de- 


ſcription of the French and Engliſh nations : 


The kingdom we were in,“ ſays the author, 
« was that of the Changeadles * ; theſe people are 
deſcended by an inceſtuous amour, from the 
genius of fire and the goddeſs of levity. They 
ſeldom remain two days in the ſame opinion; 
in other reſpects they are polite, agreeable, and 
ſprightly, but theſe qualities only ſerve to make 
their friends uneaſy at the little uſe they make 
of their underſtanding, and wiſh the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch fine talents would make them more ſo- 
lid and rational ; for their enemies frequently 
take advantage of this inconſtancy of temper, 
to expoſe them to ridicule. 

« During the firſt five days that we were 
among theſe people, we were obliged to alter 
the faſhion of our dreſs ſix different times. One 
day in particular, when we imagined ourſelves 
equipped entirely in taſte, we were much ſur- 
prized to find, by five o'clock_in the evening, 
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that we were looked upon as a couple of an- 
tiques, and of conſequence the reſt of the day 
expoſed to the laughter of every company we 
were in; for they in general love raillery to ex- 
ceſs; and though they behave with the utmoſt 
politenefs to ſtrangers, they, from their love of, 
and propenſity to, this vain foible, take all op- 
portunities to ridicule them. They look upon 
themſelves as ſuperior to the reſt of the world, 
-and imagine that wit belongs to them only, 
totally excluding every other nation. This 
way of thinking diſguſted my friend. 
© Theſe people,“ ſaid he, © are an hundred 
times greater monkeys, than thoſe of a little iſland 
near Apeland, where we ſend all our countrymen 
who are diſordered in. their intellects. They 
jump, they gambol, whiſtle, and talk, all in a 
breath. They are agreeable, it is true, but they 
are hurtful. Extravagancies of a facetious en- 
gaging nature are infinitely more dangerous 
than thoſe that have a more ſerious turn. Let 
us fly, my dear friend”, ſaid my companion, © let 
us fly from a country, where inconſtancy is, 
among all ranks, the reigning paſſion z where 
folly has graces even to ſeduce wiſdom; and 
| | where the moſt rigid virtue is in danger of fal- 
| . ling a ſacrifice to a vicious gaĩety. f 
| | | * I conſented to his requeſt; and from thence 
ve went to the kingdom of Libertines. The | 
*The Engliſh, 
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name perfectly agrees with the conſtitution of 
the people who inhabit it; they paſſionately 
love liberty; but they carry their regard to ſuch 
a degree of extravagance, that in order to be 
Free, they are-/laves to the fear of ſubjection. In 
ſhort their liberty very often better deſerves the 
title of liberliniſm. Many of them write, with- 
out the leaſt regard, againſt their ſovereign ; 
they think they preſerve the deference due to 
their prince, if they perſonally attack only his 
miniſtry, whom they often treat with the 
greateſt contempt, believing ſuch inſolent con- 
duct to be abſolutely neceſſary and eſſential to 
the liberty of their country. Nay, to that ex- 
travagant pitch has this unreſtrained, ungo- 
vernable paſſion hurried them, that they have 
maſſacred each other in their civil wars, which 
have been very frequent among them. One 
brother murders another, while a father perhaps 
is plunging a dagger in the boſom of his ſon. 
Hence there are few families amongſt them, of 
whom ſome have not” been hanged or beheaded. 
They have naturally judgment and penetra- 
tion; they love the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, 
and encourage philoſophy, which however only 
ſerves to improve 'their underſtandings, not to 
reform their manners; for as they are naturally 
elf- ſufficient, their learning produces but very 
little effect on their hearts and minds, which 
| are, in general, too vain to be ſuſceptible of good 
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impreſſions. They not only deſpiſe ſtrangers, 
but even hate them; generous and compaſſion- 
ate to thoſe who really are objects, but jealous 
of any thing that may reflect upon their honour, 
and yet, what is a ſceming contradiction, they 
have no idea of hoſpitality ; at leaſt it appears 
by their conduct, that they have none. 

% They delight in ſhedding human blood, 
and for their amuſement encourage gladiators ; 
they are wiſe enough to tolerate different reli- 
gions, though they hate thoſe who differ from 
their eſtabliſhed opinion; and what even exceeds 
credit, is, that the greater part of them do not 
believe what they profeſs is better, or more con- 
formable to truth, than what they hate in the 
profeſſion of others. In ſhort, the Liber tines, 
conſidered in one reſpect, are a people to be 
eſteemed above any in the univerſe; but in ano- 
ther, they are to be regarded as the moſt ſenſe- 
leſs and unhappy. 

Let us go”, ſaid my friend to me, © from 
a nation, whoſe conduct gives room to doubt, 
whether we ſhould moſt eſteem them for their 
perfections, or deſpiſe them for their foibles.“ 

Theſe characters, though not badly drawn, 
ſeem to me to be rather the offspring of a cre- 
ative fancy, and a fertile imagination, than a 
faithful tranſcript from real obſervation. 


RESPECT. 
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RESPECT. 


We have for ſome time diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of reſpect; the one which is due to merit, 
and the other which we pay to thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs elevated ſituations in ſociety, or to perſons 
of high birth. The latter ſpecies of reſpect is 
nothing more than a certain form of manner, 
or ſpeech, which no one ever wiſhes to omit 
but from ignorance or puerile pride. 


From the hiſtory of Venice we learn, that 
when Laurence Celſus was elected Doge in the 
year 1631, his father, who was ſtill living, evin- 
ced on the occaſion a moſt ſingular weakneſs 
of mind, 

This old man thinking himſelf much ſupe- 
rior to his ſon, could not condeſcend to be un- 
covered in his preſence, and not being able to 
avoid it, without failing of that reſpect which 
was due to the chief of the ſtate, he determined 
to go always bare-headed, 

This conduct of a perſon, otherways reſpect- 
able, only afforded the nobles a ſubject for ri- 
dicule, without making any impreſſion on their 
minds. But the Doge, much hurt to ſee that 
his father had made himſelf an object of rail- 
lery by his abſurd behaviour, ordered a croſs 
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to be put in the front of the cap which he wore 
as Doge. His father then had not the leaſt ob- 
jection to reſume the uſe of a cap; and when- 
ever he ſaw his ſon, he would take it off, ſaying 
thus: © It is the croſs which I ſalute, and not 
my ſon; for having given him life, he ſhould 
be inferior to me.“ 


Fabius Maximus, the Roman dictator, thought 


very differently to the Doge's father. This great 


man went on horſeback to meet his ſon, Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, who had juſt been created 
Conſul. The young man ſeeing his father ap- 
proach him, without deſcending from his horſe, 
commanded him to diſmount. Fabius imme- 


diately obeyed, and embraced his ſon. * It re- 


Joices me,” ſaid he, © to ſee that you conduct 
yourſelf like a conſul.” 

This fierce Roman thought it more honour- 
able to have a ſon, who knew how to maintain 
his dignity, than to ſee himſelf reſpected by 


the firſt magiſtrate of the republic, 


—— D— půr᷑qF— U— „m w ́ ́ ..ä—-—-— 
INGRATITUDE. 


Ox all vices, there is no one more common, 
nor more ſhameful, than ingratitude; and Se- 


neca has ranked it immediately after robbing, 
murder, 
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murder, and ſacrilege. This philoſopher has 
not exaggerated its heinouſneſs, for we cannot 
reproach a man for his ingratitude, without 
reproaching him with every other vice: 


Omne dixeris maledictum, cum ingratum dixeris, 


Some fiſhermen throwing their net into the 
ſea, perceived a man near being drowned. One 
of them immediately took his hook, ſeized hold 
of the man, and ſaved him from death. When 
he was perfectly recovered, he perceived that 
he had loſt an eye; he accuſed the fiſnerman 
with having deprived him of it, and went to 
law with him to obtain ſatis faction for the loſs. 
They pleaded their cauſe. The judges were much 
at a loſs how to determine this ſingular caſe, 
when one of their aſſiſtants aroſe, and ſaid, that 
it would be proper to throw the plaintiff into 
the ſea again, exactly at the ſame place from 
whence he had been taken out, and if he then 
ſaved himſelf without any perſon's aſſiſtance, 
they would condemn the fiſherman to give him 
a proper recompenſe for the loſs of his eye, 
This counſel was approved, but the plaintiff 
would not venture to adopt it. | 

This tale, which is very old, ſhews that na' 
good ariſes from rendering any ſervices to an 
ungrateful man. | 


T 4 A Spaniſh 
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A Spaniſh gentleman once revenged himſelf 
in a very fingular manner on a favourite of 
Charles V. King of Spain for his ingratitude. 
This gentleman had made a preſent to Chievre 
(which was the favourite's name) of the moſt 
handſome mule that was in the kingdom. It 
was ſuperbly harneſſed, and the favourite was 
delighted with it. Some few days after, Chievre 
was ſtanding at the window, talking with one 
of his friends, when the mule paſſed by. His 
friend was charmed with the colour, the beauty, 
and paces of the animal, and aſked the favour- 
ite from whence he obtained it. Chievre re- 
plied, he did not recollect. 

The gentleman who had given it to him was 
preſent, and could not hear him make ſuch an 
anſwer to his friend, without feeling very much 
hurt; he, however, ſaid nothing, but retired, 
with the intention of mortifying this ungrate- 
ful man, whom he had obliged. For which 
purpoſe, he cauſed hand-bills to be diſtributed 
about the city, purporting that he had loſt a 


mule of ſuch deſcription. And he deſcribed 


it ſo minutely, that it was eaſily recognized. At 


Court it was ſoon known that the mule loſt and 


cried was that of which Chievre was ſo proud; 
and on the circumſtances being explained, he 


became the object of general laughter for ſome 
time. | 


Tacitus 
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Tacitus remarks, that tyrants always diſlike 
thoſe who render them any great ſervices, or 
diſtinguiſh (themſelves by eminent qualifica- 
tions. And we may add, that ſuch princes 
who diſgrace a throne, are more attached to 
thoſe who owe them obligations, than to thoſe 
to whom they are indebted for favours. Gra- 
titude appears to them a load, from which they 
endeavour to free themſelves, by calumny and 
injuſtice. A 

When the Emperor Baſil was one day hunt 
ing, a deer ſeized him by the belt with his 
horns. One of his train perceiving his ſitu- 
ation, drew his ſword, cut the emperor's belt, 
and ſet him free. This wretch immediatly or- 
dered his deliverer to be beheaded, “ for, ſaid 
he, „he drew his ſword againſt me!!!” 


A king of Multan, in Indoſtan, having fallen 
into a river, was fortunately taken out again by 
a ſlave, who ſwam tewards him, and ſeized him 
by the hair. On recovery, he immediately 
aſked the name of the perſon who had taken him 
out of the water. They informed him, how 
much he was indebted to his ſlave's exertions, 
not doubting but he would be recompenſed in 
proportion to the importance of his ſervice. 
The king aſked how he had the audacity to put. 
his hand on his ſovereign's head, and ordered 
him to be killed on the ſpot. 

| Some 
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Some time aſter, this ſame prince, in a ſtate 
of inebriety, ſitting with one of his women on 
the edge of a boat, fell into the river again. 
The woman could eaſily have ſaved him from 
death, but thinking the attempt was danger- 
ous, ſhe ſuffered him to periſh, and gave for 
excuſe, that ſhe remembered the fate of the un- 


fortunate ſlave, 


A friend has communicated to me a recent 
inſtance of ingratitude nearly fimilar to that of 
the king of Multan. 

A French gentleman ſtepping into a boat to 
croſs the Seine, his foot ſlipt, and he fell into 
the water. The waterman, ſtrong and expert, 
drew him out immediately. The gentleman, 
inſtead of acknowledging the favour, though 
not quite recovered from the effect of his fall, 
ſaid to the man with much anger, © I could 
have got out myſelf, nor am ] in the leaſt thank. 
ful to you for giving me that aſſiſtance of which 
T had no need. The maſter of the boat obſerved - 
to him, that he thought he was in very great 
danger, for he was ſinking very faſt; the gentle. 
man denied it, and was proceeding to uſe ſome 
very harſh language, when the waterman, ſwear- 
ing, faid, © If you are ſo angry at being out of 
the water, Pl! throw you in again, and you ſhall 
have the honour of getting out by yourſelf.” 
He then took hold of him, and threw him into 

the 
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the Scine again, where he would have periſhed, 
had it not been for ſome other watermen who 
were near, and ſwam to bis relief. 


A FAREWELL TO POETRY. 


Frange, Puer, Calamos. 
Minox Por. 


Tux thraldom's paſt—the ſpell hath loſt its power, 
The magie ſpell, that erſt enhanc'd my ſoul, 
And bound my blinded reaſon in its chains, 
The gay deluſion fades; its rainbow tints 
In empty air evaniſh; and no more 
The cow'ring ſhapes perfidious, cheat my fancy. 
Away, deceitful hopes, fantaſtic dreams! 

Ye ſpoilers of my youth, away! deceive 

The ignorant and thoughtleſs, who, like me, 

Shall ſeek fruition in your fancied bliſs, | 

Adieu, ye Muſes! ye whoſe genuine fire 

Gives joy ecſtatic to the raviſh'd ſoul ; 

Ye, whom ere while I deem'd ſo wond'rous fair, 

As nought could rival; now the folly's paſt. 

I vainly courted your propitious aid, 

And fondly hop'd the ſtrong defire of fame, 
„That fir'd my boſom, might be deem'd a ſpark 

Of heav'nly origin. I hop'd in vain: 

The muſe, with looks averted, as in ſcorn, 

Denied my ſuit, Yet vanity prevail'd; 

And till I dream'd of laurel wreaths, the meed 

Of genuine bards; and my diſtemper'd fancy 

Involv'd my reaſon in the miſt of error, 

Yes, vanity, you rul'd my abject ſoul! 


You 


| 
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You barr'd my ear againſt the voice of wiſdom, 
And then, arch-felon! at th? unregarded hour 
When tolly reign'd, you ſtole my precious time, 
You ſtole my nobleſt, and my beſt poſſeſſion, 
And leſt me almoſt bankrupt. Idle hopes! 
Trick'd with falfe ſiniles, deluſive, ye deceiv'd 
My reckleſs youth ; and lur'd my ſteps to tread 
The paths. of folly ; this attain'd, ye fled, 

And, Hector - like, betray'd me to deſpair. 

So the benighted ſwain, who ſudden ſpies 

A meteor dancing o'er the marſhy fen; 

Joy warms his heart, while fooliſhly he weens 
A iriendly light, from his own cot, directs 

His devious footſtzp, but at once he ſinks, 
Helpleſs, into deſtruction. 

And could I deem my uncouth artleſs ſong, 
'Th? infipid produce of a tuneleſs reed, 

Might one day match a Waller's courtly lay, 

| Where wit, and eaſe, and melody conjoin! 

Adieu, ye trifles of an early day! 

No more ſhall empty vanity prevail; 

Her empire's over; and her phantom hopes 

No more betray me to contempt and folly. 

But it is yours, whoſe glowing breaſts confefs 

The muſe propitious; it is yours to breathe 

The minſtrelſy divine, that melts the heart. 

For me, I break my uſeleſs pipe in twain, 

Nor court a glory, I ſhall ne'cr obtain. 


THE FAIR FOOL, 


Sun Celia is the prettieſt thing 
Which decks our earth, or breathes our air; 
Mild are her tooks, like op'ning ſpring, 
And as the blooming ſummer fair. 
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Yet is her wit ſo very ſmall, 

That all her charms appear to lie 
Like glaring colours on the wall, 
And ſtrike no further than the eye. 


Our f24t luxuriouſly ſhe treats; 
Orr ears are abſent from the feaſt ; 
One ſenſe is ſurfeited with ſweets ; 
Starv'd or diſguſted are the reſt. 


So have I ſeen, with aſpect bright, 
And tawdry pride, a tulip ſwell; 
, Blooming and beauteous to the ſight, 
Dull and inſipid to the ſmell. 


THE EFFUSION OF A GENTLEMAN, 
GOING TO PRISON, SEEING HIS 
CHILD ASLEEP. | 


o 


SorT babe! ſweet image of an harmleſs mind! 
How calm that fleep which innocence enjoys! 
The ſmiling cheek thou in thy lumber wear'ſt, 
Is nature's language for a gentle heart ; 
It ſays, All's peace within. It is thy right; 
It is the bleſt privilege of thy tender age, 
To wake, or fleep in peace, to know no fears, 
To dread no ill, to ſmile on friend and foe. 
What moral leſſon does thy ſlumber teach? 
This preaching ſtrikes, and mends a faulty heart. 
Come here, ye guilty; for it ſpeaks to you, 
Tells what you have loſt, and what you'll ne'er regain, 
Where dwells the pow'r a wounded mind to heal? 
Attend, ye miſers; all your wealth can't bribe 
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This ſlumber to your bed. Unbrib'd it drops 

The downy wing upon this infant brow. 

Liſten, ye heroes, kings, or higher names, 

Tf ſuch there be, can minds with cooleſt thought 

To murder train'd, ſuch peaceful hours taſte ? 

Sleep like that babe, and I'll unſheath my ſword, 
Could gazing catch that look of cordial peace, 

My ardent eye I'd fix to pluck it thence, 

And plant it in my breaſt. In vain that thought: 

Heaven ſuch bliſs to finful man denies ; 

"Tis virtue's crown, and e'en an angel's wealth. 
Sleep on, mild infant; ſleep and never know 

What thy fond parent feels; now feels for thee, 

Tho? thou feel'ſt nothing. May kind heav'n grant 

Thou never wake again, How ſweet to paſs 

From earth to heay'n on ſo ſoft a wing ! 

Thoſe looks would fix a ſmile on death's cheek! 
I muſt away; - relentleſs law compels; 

I'll take thee too; Thou in a cell can'ſt ſleep, 

And play within the horrors of a jail. 

| Thy father fleeps no more. What then? Dll watch 

| 8 Thy fleeping hours; and when thou ſmil'ſt, I'll ſmile, 

' | Smile e'en in miſery; wipe my ſtreaming eye, 

'Þ Then fmile again. Will law forbid me this? 

1 Thy mother in her peaceful tomb is laid; 

Silent her griefs, which fretted life away. 

At fight of thee her tender heart would bleed ; 

It bled for others woes ; for thine, *twould ſtream. 
Thou know'ſt, my God, by thy great pattern taught, 

I never turn'd my eye, nor {hut my heart, 5 

From any wretch, that walk'd this earth in pain. 

When thy rich bleſſings on my head were pour'd, 

Thou led'ſt my heart, ſince goodneſs comes from thee, 

To ſeek out miſery in her baſhful path, 

And did my utmoſt every wound to heal. 

My faith is firm; in this trying hand 


My 
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My hope breathesfreſh, Some virtuous mindthou'lt touch, 
Tho? few below thy glorious image wear, 

To riot moſt or vanity enflav d! 

Then guide him to my cell! My chains he'll break 
And light to me, and to this babe, reſtore. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON A 
GENTOO. 


Accorvpine to the religious cuſtoms and 
ſuperſtitions of the Gentoos, they are liable ta 
loſe irrecoverably their right of communion, 
not only for voluntary breaches of, or deroga- 
tions from them, but even for involuntary ones, 
and ſuch as extreme force or neceſſity might 
juſtify. They will even on theſe occaſions im- 
poſe on themſelves martyrdom, rather than for- 
feit what they call their caſt. 

In order to exemplify the unaccountable ſe- 
verity of this ſtrange people in regard to the 
difficulty of rejoining that communion which 
they had once forfeited, I have drawn the pre- 
ſent anecdote from Mr. Groſe's Voyage to the 
Eaſt Indies. It may be neceſlary to obſerve, 
that I have not exactly followed his mode of 
narration. 

« A rich Gentoo, reſiding on the banks of 
the Ganges, had a wife of great beauty, with 

| whom 
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whom he enjoyed all the delights of reciprocal 
affection. One morning early, as ſhe was filling 
a veſſel with water at the river, a Mogul noble- 
man happening to paſs by, was ſo ſtruck with 
her beauty at firſt ſight, that he ſpurred the 
horſe towards the place ſhe was ſtanding, ſeized 
her, and laying her acroſs his ſaddle-box, rode 
off with her, regardleſs of her cries, and over- 
powering her ſtruggles. Whether ſhe was alone, 
or accompanied, no one it ſeems could inform 
her unfortunate huſband who was the raviſher, 
that he might have implored juſtice againſt a 
violence, certainly not tolerated under the Mo- 
gul government; neither could he learn what 
road they had taken, that by his reſearch he 
might- find her, and reclaim her, 

Under thefe circumſtances, life became a bur- 
then to the diſconſolate huſband; he quitted his 
habitation, and became a wandering Geoghi, 
with the double intention of favouring his in- 
clination for ſolitude, and of ſearching the coun- 
try round for her. But while he was thus em- 
ployed, the Mogul nobleman had accompliſhed 
his deſigns. At firſt he was very cautious of 
allowing her the leaſt liberty, fearful of a diſco- 
very; but after having two children, he became 
inattentive of reſtraining her, even more than 
the Mahometans commonly are, thinking per- 
haps to conciliate her love by this indulgence— 

| | a mode 
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a mode of proceeding not uncuſtomary among 
the Gentoos. 

After two years ſearch, her huſband, diſguiſed 
as a Geoghi, came by chance to a garden-door 
at which ſhe was ſtanding, and begged alms of 
her. It is not ſa'd whether he knew her or not, 
but at the firſt ſight, and from the ſound of his, 
voice, ſhe recognized him, notwithſtanding the 
dreſs which he had aſſumed. She embraced 
him with the moſt rapturous joy, related to him 
all her adventures, how unwillingly ſhe had ſuf- 
fered the nobleman's treatment, and concluded 
with expreſſing her deteſtation of her preſent 
condition, with an offer of immediately making 
her eſcape, and returning to his boſom. To 
this affectionate declaration the Gentoo only 
anſwered, by repreſenting to her the inviolable 
rule of their religion in ſuch a caſe, which did 
not admit of his recciving her again as his wife, 
or having any intercourſe with her whatever. 

However, after jointly bewailing the cruelty 
of their ſeparation, and the law which prohi- 
bited that re- union for which they both ardently 
ſighed, they conſulted about what meaſures 
ſhould be taken to effect it, and they determi- 
ned that he ſhould repair without delay to the 
great temple of Jaggernaut, near the ſea fide, 
in the kingdom of Orixa, near the mouth of the 
Ganges, there to conſult the high-prieſt, and 
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his chief aſſiſtants, whether any thing could be 
done to reſtore her, at leaſt, to her religion. 
Accordingly he went, and returned to her 
with a countenance portentous of the moſt 
horrid intelligence. He told her, he came to 


bid her an eternal adieu, for that ſhe could not 


be exonerated from the excommunication ſhe 
had, however, innocently incurred, but on ſuch 
conditions as he could neither expect, or adviſe 
her to comply with. They were theſe—ſhe 
ſhould deſtroy the children ſhe had by her ra- 
viſher, ſo as to leave no traces of her pollution 
by his profane embraces ; then fly with her huſ- 
band to the temple of Jaggernaut, and there to 
have melted lead poured down her throat, by 
which means only ſhe might be permitted to die 
in her caft, if ſhe could not live in it. 

The wife, on hearing theſe terms, accepted 
them, hard as they were, flotwithſtanding her 
huſband's moſt tender diſſuaſions. Stimulated 


then by the ſtrong incentives of zeal for her 


religion, love for her huſband, and hatred for 
her raviſher, that made her fee in her children 
nothing but his part of them, all conſpiring to 
ſteel her heart againſt the dictates of nature, ſhe 
perpetrated the firſt part of the injunction, and 


found means to eſcape undiſcovered with her 
huſband, who did not even dare to renew with 


her the privilege of one; as her perſon was ſtill 
polluted, he would become equally culpable 
- with 
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with her, had they enjoyed the connubial inter- 
courſe. 


Arrived at the temple, ſhe preſented herſelf 
with the utmoſt firmneſs and intrepidity to the 
prieſts, of whom ſhe demanded the fulfilment of 
the reſt of her ſentence. After a ſequeſtration 
of a few days, and other preparatory ceremonies, 
ſhe was led to the appointed place of execution 
in the area before the temple; an innumerable 
concourſe of people were preſent; ſhe did not 
diſcover the leaſt ſymptom of fear at the dread- 
ful ſolemnity and apparatus of the fire, and other 
inſtruments for her ſufferings. After a ſhort 
prayer the was blindfolded, and extended on the 
ground with her mouth open, ready to receive 
her death with the melted lead. 

Inſtead of which, ſome cold water was poured 
down her throat; ſhe was then ordered to riſe, 
and aſſured that the ſincerity of her intention 
having thus been proved, it was accepted by the 
Deity, and that ſhe was then at liberty to live 
with her huſband as before, being reinſtated in 
all her rights divine and focal, 


GENTOO FUNERALS. 


For this account of the Gentoo Funerals, I 
am alſo indebted to Mr. Groſe's Voyage to the 


Eaſt Indies. | 
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I happened, ſays our traveller, to be preſent 
at the ceremony of a Ketteree, or rather one of 
a particular caſt of Ketterees, burying his wife, 
a young woman of about twenty years of age. 
Thoſe who accompanied the huſband, dug a pit 
exactly in the ſhape of a well, in one ſide of 
which there was a nook hollowed out for the 
corpſe to be depoſited in a fitting poſture, with 
room enough for a plate of raw rice, and a jar 


of water to be placed by her ſide. As ſoon as 


the grave was ready, they put her into it, dreſſed 
and decorated with her jewels exactly as ſhe wore 
them when alive. 

When ſhe was placed in this ſituation, her 
huſband jumped into the grave, very delibe- 
rately took off all her jewels, and brought them 
out with him; after which it was filled up. It is to 
be obſerved, that though the Ketterees are com- 
monly buried, the Rajahs, and other great men 
of the caſi, have the privilege of being burnt af- 
ter their death. The wives of thoſe who are not 
burnt, and wiſh to accompany their huſbands, 
have their necks twiſted round by a Bramin, on 
the brink of their graves, and are then interred 
with them. 

The ceremony. of burning, Mr. Groſe ſays, 
he ſaw performed on the corpſe of a youth of 
about eighteen, the ſon of a Banyan. The fu- 


| neral pile was prepared on the beach; the father 


aſſiſted at it bare-headed, with very few cloaths 
on 
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on him, and thoſe were coarſe and torn, which 
is their general manner of mourning. 

As ſoon as the corpſe was placed on the pile, 
and ſome prayers ſaid by the attending Bramin, 
fire was ſet to it at one of the corners; and the 
wood being dry, and in great quantity, it ſoon 
blazed up, and conſumed the body to aſhes, 
without any noiſome ſmell, The aſhes are ga- 
thered up, and thrown with much ceremony 
into the ſea, by a Bramin, who for that purpoſe 
wades into 1t as far as he can with ſafety. 

There are ſome bigots among them, who, 
when they can afford the expence, leave orders 
for their aſhes to be collected in an urn, ſealed 
up, and carried to be thrown into the Ganges, 
to whoſe waters they attribute a peculiar ſancti- 
ty. 

But what drew my attention moſt in the 
courſe of this ceremony, was the behaviour of 
the father, who, according to the Gentoo cuſ- 
tom of its being always the next and deareſt re- 
lation, to ſet fire to the pile, walked thrice round 
it with a ſort of deſperate haſte, and then with 
his face turned from it, put his hand behind 
him, and lightcd the wood. After which, ap- 
pearing in the greateſt agonies, he rolled him- 
ſelf on the ſand, beating his breaſt, and tearing 


his flcſh! 
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DIAMONDS. 


Wrar moſt diſtinguiſhes the kingdom of 
Golconda from other countries in Aſia, is the 
immenſe riches of its diamond mines. The 
diſcovery of them 1s attributed to chance :—A 
ſhepherd conducting his flock to an unfrequented 
part of the country, perceived a ſtone on the 
ground, which glittered very much; he took it 
up, and ſold it for a little rice to a perſon who 
did not know the value of it any more than him- 
ſelf. It paſſed through many hands, and was 
at length purchaſed by a merchant who under- 
ſtood the worth of it, by which he got a large 
profit. This diſcovery was ſoon ſpread abroad, 
and every one haſtened to dig in that part where 
the diamond had been picked up. 

The place in which they found the mines, is 
the moſt lean and ſterile part of the kingdom. 
They ſeck for the diamonds in the veins of the 
rocks, and there are more than thirty thouſand 
labourers employed at this work. The king re- 


ſerves for himſelf all the diamonds of above ten 


carats weight; he is however often cheated. 
The miners ſwallow them, to prevent detection, 
and find means to fell them to Europeans, when 
they recover them again, which, however, fre- 
quently coſts them their lives, 


The 
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The moſt beautiful diamonds which are 
known in the world, are thoſe that belonged to 
the king of France, which the regent Duke of 
Orleans bought for the crown; they aſked four 
millions of livres for them, but, for want of pur- 
chaſers, they were obtained for two. Our pre- 
ſent miniſter's (Mr. Pitt) uncle, bought them 
originally of a labourer from Mogul; they were 
preferred to the King of Spain's famous pearl, 
and to the diſh formed of one emerald, which be, 
longed to the Doge of Genoa. 

This diamond, which was the French king's, 
and was ſometimes called the Regent, and ſome- 
times the Pitt, weighed one hundred and ſix carats. 

That which the Grand Duke of Tuſcany has, 
weighs one hundred and thirty- nine carats, and 
as valued at nearly one hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling. That which belonged to the 
Grand Mogul, and now to Thomas Kouli-kan, 
weighs two hundred and eighty carats, and is 
valued at upwards of four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


AN action, orananecdateofanation, often gives 
us a clearer idea of its character than all the re- 
flectipns an hiſtorian can ſuggeſt for that purpoſe. 
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The regent Duke of Orleans once aſked a 
ſtranger, what were the different characters and 
diſponltions of the various nations in Europe? 
« The only manner in which I can anſwer your 
Royal Hignneſs, is to repeat to you the firſt 
queſtions which are aſked among the ſeveral na- 
tions, in regard to a ſtranger who comes among 
them.. In Spain, they aſk, Is he a nobleman of 
the firſt rank? In Germany, Can he be admitted 
into the chapters? In France, Is he in favour at 
court? In Holland, How much money has he? 
And in England, Who is that man? 


The lively Vigneul-Marville in the Marvil- 
liana, characterizes the different European na- 
tions thus: | 

The Spaniards, he ſays, have a deal of cruelty 
in their manners, which they acquired from the 
Arabians and the Moors, who are mixed with 
them; they alſo poſſeſs the violence of the Moors 
and their ſpirit for chivalry ; and they ſtill re- 
tain ſomewhat of the Roman gravity, from the 
colonies of that nation which they formerly re- 
ceived into their country. 


The French have loſt the ferocity of their an- 
ceſtors. They are gallant, and brave; and their 
intercourſe with other nations has refined them 
very much to what they were two centuries back. 


The Engliſh poſſeſs, and always will retain, 
that 
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that hardineſs which diſtinguiſhed the ancient 
people of the North, but which they now mol- 
lify by their travels into Italy and France. 


The Hollanders, from their intercourſe with 
other nations, and the many learned ſtrangers 
which become reſident among them, have quit- 
ted their natural groſsneſs. 


The Italians have inherited from the antient 
Romans, politeneſs, and delicacy of genius; and 
from the Greeks corrupt manners, lying, and 
deceit; 


The Germans, above all other Europeans, 
have varied leſs from their original ſtate. They 
{till poſſeſs the ſtrength and courage of their 
anceſtors, their heavineſs of genius, and incli- 
nation to labour; and, which is very evident, 
particularly in their literary productions, 


The moſt certain way of diſcovering the real 
manners of a people, is to view them in the moſt 
populous ſtates, and that part of the nation who 
has the leaſt intereſt in diſguiſing themſelves, 
Go to China, and you will fee two porters, when 
they have joſtled each other in a narrow ſtreet, 
take their loads off their backs, make a thouſand 
excuſes to each other for the accident they oc- 
caſioned, and on their knees will aſk each other 
pardon for the offence. On the contrary, in 

London, 
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London, or in Paris, two porters on ſuch an oc- 


caſion will quarrel, and finiſh their diſpute with 
blow Ss 


- 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING the boaſted improve. 
ments of reaſon of the preſent age, it has not 
been leſs unproductive of ridiculous illuſions 
than any former period. The moſt prominent 
one within late years is animal magnetiſm, which 
firſt attracted public attention in the year 1778, 
by ſome operations performed in it by Dr. Meſ- 
mer in Paris. 

The reports of the doctor's diſcovery, and his 
great ſucceſs on a number of patients, were no- 
ticed by government, and ſome perſons of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities in philoſophical purſuits 
were appointed to examine the merits of this 
pretended diſcovery. It was found to be bor- 
rowed from the exploded hypotheſis of Van 
Helmont, and the reſult of their inveſtigation 
was, © that animal magnetiſm is a mere chimera.” 

In conſequence of which, the practice of it 
was no longer permitted i in Paris; it then found 
ſupporters in this iſle; and though thoſe who 
profeſs and practiſe it here make ſome variation 


in 
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in their mode of operation, the principle is the 
ſame. 

From whatever accounts I have been able to 
obtain of the effects of animal magnetiſm, be- 
ſides thoſe to which I have frequently been wit- 
neſs, it ſeems clear to me, that its operation is 
on the imagination only, and produces hyſteri- 
cal affection, which, though ſometimes very vio- 
lent, is more ſo in female patients than in the 
other ſex, 

For the following detail of effects, I am in- 
debted to an ingenious friend, who received 
them from the perſon who inſtructed him in the 
principles of this hypotheſis, with his permiſ- 
ſion to publiſh them. The operation took place 
at Rotterdam, and the account was tranſmitted 
to my friend's inſtructor laſt year. Thoſe who 
believe in the powers of magnetiſm will be 
pleaſed with this account; and thoſe whoſe bet- 
ter ſenſe refuſes the belief of ſuch abſurdities, 
will laugh to think there are ſo many who ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived. I ſhall not confine 
myſelf to giving the writer's words, but endea- 
vour to abridge the account into as ſmall a com- 
paſs as poſſible. 

* A French officer, named Mefont, * had 
ſupported his opinion in favour of magnetiſm in 
a large company, where every perſon denied its 
powers, offered to practiſe it on any one they 
would chuſe; for this ** they applied to a 


phyſician 
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phyſician in the town, who ſuffered Mr. Mefont 
to practiſe on one of the girls in the orphan- 
Houſe in Rotterdam, who was much reduced by 
fits, with which ſhe had been afflicted for four- 
| teen years. She uſually had one every two or 
fg | three days, and the phyſicians had tried in vain 

c to render her any ſervice. She was magnetized 
| once a day tor three weeks, and occaſionally af- 
| terwards, and the phyſicians have pronounced 
her perfectly cured. 

Mr. Mefont performed his operations in 
public, any perſon deſirous of being preſent, 
was admitted. The firſt morning that I attended, 
the girl was ſeated in a chair; Mr, Mefont aſked 
her, if ſhe felt any inconvenience from the 
crowd; to which ſhe replied in the negative. 
I was within a foot of both. He then began to 
operate, and in about three minutes the girl was 
in a doze; in two minutes more ſhe was faſt 
aſleep, her eyes cloſed, her boſom heaving, and 
ſoon afterwards ſnoring. 

c Dr. Van Noorden, a phyſician of great re- 
ſpectability in this city, was preſent; he aſked her 
various queſtions, all which ſhe anſwered with 
great clearneſs. Among others, how long ſhe had 
ſlept, and how long ſhe would fleep; both which 
ſhe anſwered to a minute. They aſked reſpect- 
ing the diſeaſes of ſeveral perſons, to which ſhe 
gave ſuch anſwers as ſurprized the faculty more 
than they did the other people who were pre- 

ſent. 
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— ſent. She continued in this ſtate about an hour, 


and then awoke. 

« About a week after this I attended again. 
The girl had been aſleep about ten minutes. 
Dr. Van Noorden told Mr. Mefont, he wiſhed 
to aſk ſome queſtions for me, but did not men- 
tion what they were. Mr. M. having hold of 
one of the girl's hands, and one of mine, Dr. V. N. 
aſked the following queſtions: 


Qucſtion. What is the diſorder of the gentle= 
man now before you? 


Anfwer. He has for ſome time paſt had a pain 
in his bowels, and they are at preſent in a weak 
ſkate. 

« This anſwer, I muſt obſerve, very much ſur- 
prized the doctor, to whom I had not mentioned 
any thing on the ſubject; and though exactly 
the caſe, no one in the room knew any thing of 
the matter, except the girl and myſelf. I had 
told a friend of mine the day before, but who 
was not preſent, nor had he ſeen any one who 
was, that I could not account for it, unleſs it 
was the bad weather, but that I had not been 
free from a complaint in my bowels for a month 
paſt. I then aſſured the doctor, that what the 
girl had ſaid was ſtrictly true. I requeſted him 
to proceed, 

9. Is any thing elſe the matter with him? 

A. He has a heavineſs in his head, which cauſes 

him 
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him to be deaf; but it is ſometimes worſe than 
at others, owing to the weather. 
Q. Will any thing relieve him? 

A. Poſſibly the beſt thing he can do, is to 
have his ears ſyringed with milk and honey, and 
to waſh his ears and neck every morning with 
cold water. 

* This was all that paſſed relative to myſelf. 
The following queſtions, with many others, were 
alſo put the ſame evening. 

&. What ideas have you paſſing in your mind? 

A. None: | 

Q. What are you thinking about? 

A. Nothing. 

O, What do you perceive? 

A. A bright light. 

O. Do you fee any thing elſe? 

A. No: | | 
Being aſked, if ſhe was thirſty, and replying 
in the affirmatiye, three glaſſes of wine and water 
were brought on a waiter ; ſhe put her hand over 
them, one after the other, and refuſed them all. 
Mr. M. then magnetized one of them; the other 
two were again offered and refuſed; but on the 
third being preſented, ſhe drank it oft: 

While Mr. M. was magnetizing his patient, 
a gentleman, who ſat cloſe by him, ſuddenly be- 
came ſo ill, that he was obliged to be led out. 
The girl {faſt aſleep) ſtretched out her hands, 
then put them to her boſom, and ſhewed various 


ſigns 
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figns of agitation. She was aſked, if any thing 
ailed her; ſhe replied, there is a gentleman in the 
room taken 111. | 

9. What is the matter with him? 

A. The magnetiſm has affected him. 

Q. What will relieve him? 


A. Let him drink a few glaſſes of oranges 


flower water, and he will be cured of his ſick- 


neſs by to-morrow. 

© Mr. M. ſent word to the gentleman, that he 
had caught fome of the magnetic fluid, but if 
he followed the girl's directions he would foon 
be well. He did fo, and the next day he was as 
well as ever. After the girl awoke, a gentleman 
aſked her, how ſhe knew the gentleman was ill, 
and what was proper to cure him; ſhe replied, 
* I know nothing of the matter.” She was to- 
tally unconſcious of every thing that had paſſed. 

« The ſame day ſhe preſcribed for a gentle. 
man, and among other things ſhe recommended 
him to drink white wine. As this, however, 
was only a general term, the next day, when ſhe 
was aſleep, two bottles of wine were brought, 
and he told her, that ſne had not mention d what 
wine he ſhould drink. The bottles were then 
produced; ſhe touched the firſt, and ſaid, © This 
is rheniſh; it will do you more harm than good.“ 
On touching the other, ſhe ſaid, © This is French 
white wine, and what you muſt drink.” 
Previous to her being firſt magnetized, ſhe 


could 
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could not bear the leaſt noiſe; the beating of a 
drum accidentally in the ſtreet, has thrown her 
into fits. The day that ſhe was pronounced per- 
fectly cured, a drum was brought into the room, 
and beat cloſe to her for ſeveral minutes; a piſ- 
tol was alſo fired out of the window, neither of 
which affected her. She afterwards let off the 
piſtol herſelf, without feeling the leaſt inconve- 
nience. 

] muſt further obſerve, which is no leſs ex- 
traordinary than her anſwers, the language in 
which ſhe conveys them. One of the governors 


told me, ſhe had no other education than read- 


ing and working, and that her reading was con- 
fined to the bible and catechiſm. Her anſwers, 
however, were ſcientific, and conveyed in the 
beſt language. 

* Another day that ſhe was in“ 4 luminous cri- 
ſis,” as they term it, the following queſtions 
were aſked her: 

Q: Are you perfectly cured? 

. 6 - | 

9. Are you not thankful for your cure? 

A. I hope I am thankful to God in the firſt 
place, and then to rhe gentleman who has been 
his inſtrument in curing me—{(ſhe then ſhed 
tears. ) 

O, What is the matter? 

A. I am much affected with my preſent ſitu- 
ation, but ſhall be well preſent]y. 


O. As 
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Q: As you are cured, do you not wiſh to leave 
the orphan houſe? | 

A. I have not received ſuch treatment, ſince 
I have been in it, as to make me wiſh to leave it. 

©. But do you not wiſh to get your living 
. B 

A. Yes, I know it is my duty, and 1 certainly 
will do it, as ſoon as a ſuitable opportunity of- 
fers. 

« After this converſation ſhe awaked, but 
knew nothing of what had paſſed.“ 

Dr. Ferriar, in his Eſſay“ On Popular 1lyfions,” 
inſerted inthe memoirs of theliterary and philoſo- 
phical ſociety of Mancheſter, ſays, The doctrine 
of animal magnetiſm is ſo notoriouſly an hypothe- 
ſis, formed to explain real or pretended appear- 
ances, that it is unneceſſary to ſhew its agree- 
ment with the general principle. There would 
be no great difficulty in proving, if it was worth 
while, that the ſame talents which might have 
been harmleſsly employed in compoſing a rebus, 
or a paraphraſe, have produced very ſerious per- 
plexities by their application to philoſophy. At 
leaſt nobody will diſpute, that the theoriſt, as 
well as the poet, may be ſaid to 


Gire to airy nothing 
A local habitation and. a name. 


We may alſo add, by way of extenuation for 
thoſe perſons who believe in its effects, that the 
Vor. I. p preſſure 
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preſſure of human evils ſubjects the mind to ſur- 
prizing acts of weakneſs, in its attempt to pro- 
cure conſolation or relief; and when we conſider 
the ready and eaſy means which magnetiſm holds 
out for the mitigation or cure of diſeaſe, we 
ſhould not be aſtoniſhed at the many who apply 


themſelves to it. 


JEALOUSY. 


„ Small jealouſies, tis true, inflame defire : 
Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire.“ 


JzaLovsr, above all other paſſions, is the 
moſt violent, and productive of the moſt horrid 
effects; for, like a monſter, not appeaſed with 
the deſtruction of its enemies, it frequently 
plunges a dagger in the breaſt of the deareſt ob- 


ject of its love. Of the baleful effects of this 


ungovernable paſſion, I have collected a few in- 
ſtances from writers of credit. Among the reſt, 
I had prepared the affecting hiſtory of the lovely 
Gabrielle de Vergy, who fell a victim to its im- 
placable fury; but I find it has lately been pre- 
ſented to the public, under the title of © The 
Lover's Heart,” in the firſt volume of the Curigſities 
of Literature. In the reign of Charles II. king 
of Spain, jealouſy produced an incident of ſimi- 

| of poem 1 
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lar horror to that related in the Tale of © The 
Lover's Heart.” 

The marquis of Aſtorgas, of the family of Oſo- 
rio, indulged himſelf in an illicit intercourſe 
with a moſt beautiful young woman. His wife, 
on being informed of this intrigue, went imme- 
diately to the houſe where her huſband's miſtreſs 
lived, and murdered her in the moſt cruel man- 
ner. She tore her heart from her boſom, and 
took it home, ordered it to be haſhed, and ſerved 
up to her huſband for dinner. 

After he had eaten of it, ſhe aſked him if it 
was good; and on his anſwering, yes, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe was not in the leaſt ſurprized, for it was the 
heart of his miſtreſs, whom he ſo dearly loved. 
At the ſame time ſhe drew from a cupboard, the 
bleeding head of his murdered favourite, and 
rolled it on the table, at which this unhappy 
lover was ſitting with ſeveral of his friends. 

His wife immediately departed, and took re- 
fuge in a convent, where ſhe ſoon afterwards 
went mad from rage and jealouſy. 


A lady having obtained an audience of 
John III. king of Portugal, ſhe addreſſed him 
thus: “ Would your Majeſty have forgiven my 
huſband, if he had ſurprized and killed me in the 
act of adultery?” On the king's anſwering, that 
he certainly ſhould in ſuch a caſe, ſhe ſaid, 
* Then all is right, Sir, for knowing well that 

X 2 my 
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my huſband was with another woman at one of 
my country- houſes, I went there accompanied 
with two ſlaves, to whom I promiſed their li. 
berty, if they would aſſiſt me in my enterprize; 
and breaking open the door, I caught them in 
an improper ſituation, and ſtabbed them both to 
the heart. Thus did I murder them. And now, 
Sir, I demand the pardon you would not have 
refuſed to my huſband, if I had been . of 
a ſimilar crime.“ 

The king, aſtoniſhed at her reſolution, imme- 
diately pardoned her. 


A Portugueze gentleman reſident at Goa, 
ſleeping with his wife at his fide, dreamt that 
ſhe had granted the laſt favour to her lover. As 
ſoon as he awaked, full of rage and jealouſy, he 
n her while ſhe was yet aſleep. * 


An inhabitant of Gubio, in the duchy of Ur- 
bino in Italy, ſuſpecting the fidelity of his wife, 
he, in a fit of jealouſy, in order to find out whe- 
ther his ſuſpicion was true, did what the eccle- 
ſiaſtic hiſtory informs us Origen did from de- 
votion. 


Abdelkam, one of the principal lords of Vi- 
fapore, and general of the kingdom's troops, 
tired with the fatigues of war, retired to his ſe- 


raglio, where, by the means of his great riches, 
Vn . he 


4 
. 
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he had got two hundred of the handſomeſt wo- 
men in the world. After he had been there 
ſome little time, he received orders to retake 
the command of an army againſt Prince Seva- 
gi. When he found that he was obliged to go, 
his jealouſy was heightened to ſuch fury, that 
it inſpired him with one of the moſt black de- 
ſigns that ever entered a human heart. He 
ſhut himſelf up for eight days among his wo- 
men; this time was paſt in a continued round 
of ſumptuous feaſting, and the moſt luxurious 
pleaſures. The laſt day, that he might not be 
diſturbed, during his abſence, with the pangs of 


jealouſy, he ordered ſome ſlaves to cut the 


throats of the two hundred women in his pre- 
fence. | => 
We learn with pleaſure, from the hiſtory of 
the times in which this monſter lived, that Vi- 
ſapore was ſoon freed from the inhuman wretch 
by the hands of his enemy. Sevagi, who was 
equally renowned for his humanity, as for his 
heroic qualifications, conceived ſuch horror for 
this abominable murderer, that he thought it 
would tarniſh his glory, to expoſe himſelf to the 
chance of war with him; in conſequence of 
which, he propoſed a conference with him, un- 
der the pretext of accommodation. Abdelkam 
accepted the offer. They were to meet each 
other, without any retinue, on a ſpot between the 
two armies. When they approached each other, 
8 X 3 Sevagi 
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Sevagi drew a dagger, and profiting by his ene- 
my's ſurprize, he buried it in his boſom, re- 
proaching him with his crime, and ſaying, he 
who violates the laws of nature, deſerves to be 
excluded from the rights of man. 


Denis, king of Portugal, married Elizabeth, 
daughter to Peter king of Arragon, more for her 
beauty and advantages of her birth, than her 
virtue and piety; nevertheleſs, he permitted her 
to act as ſhe pleaſed in matters relative to her 
religion. And although he did not pride him- 
felf on his great virtues, he could not but eſteem 
and admire thoſe of his wife. Elizabeth ſuffered 
much unhappineſs from the king's behaviour. 
He liſtened to a calumniator, who accuſed this 
pious queen of having a gallant intercourſe with 
a page, whom ſhe employed to convey charitable 
donations to the unfortunate poor, and for other 
acts of piety. He was a virtuous young man, 
and highly delighted at being employed in ſuch 
commiſhons. 

The accuſer was a page of the king's, whom 
jealouſy had rendered an enemy to the queen's 
page. The king eaſily credited the impoſture, 
for he judged of the queen's heart by his own. 

One day, when he was walking, he went by a 
lime-kiln. He called the maſter, who was keep- 
ing up the fire, and told him, that he would 
ſend a page in the morning, as if to know the re- 

ſult 
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fult of ſome commiſſions that he might have 
given to him; and when he came, he deſired he 
might be thrown into the flaming furnace. The 
next day, the king did not fail to ſend the queen's 


page to the lime- maker, to aſk him if he had ex- 


ecuted his orders. The page went immediately, 
but paſſing a church in his way, he went in, to 
hear maſs. They had already begun, and there- 
fore he ſtaid till that was finiſhed, that he might 
afterwards hear another. 

The king's page, who knew where, and for 
what the queen's page had been ſent, was im- 
patient to know the event, and he fallowed him, 
to learn whether the king's orders had been obey- 
ed. The lime-maker perceiving him, thought 
it was the page he was to ſeize. His workmen 
laid hold of him, and threw him into the fur- 
nace, where he was conſumed in a few minutes. 
The queen's page, when maſs was over, pro- 
ceeded on his way, to aſk the lime-maker, whe- 
ther he had executed the orders which the king 
had given him the preceding evening. Tell 
the king,” replied he, “ that I have done what 
he commanded.” This miſtake produced the 
moſt beneficial effects on the king; he quitted 
his debauched courſe of life, and became a moſt 


faithful and affectionate huſband, 


Let us now turn our attention from theſe 


events, to a ludicrous anecdote of a jealous huſ- 


X 4, band, 
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band.—A lady at a maſquerade, accompanied 
by her huſband, who was jealous to the extreme, 
was addreſſed by a maſk, with ſaying, that he flat- 
tered himſelf to have been her beſt friend; that 
ſhe alſo had given him tokens of the moſt ſin- 
cere affection, by fitting on his knee twenty 
times a day, giving him many kiſſes, and ex- 
preſſing her attachment. © As a proof that I 
am well acquainted with you,“ continued the 
maſk, © I know that you have a mark upon 
your right leg.” | 

After ſaying this, he endeavoured to mix with 
the crowd, but the enraged huſband followed, 
and on coming up with him he tore his maſk off 
but how was he abaſhed and agreeably ſur. 
prized, when he found it was his wife's father!!! 


The following verſes were written by a gentle. 
man to his wife, on her ſaying that ſhe was jea- 
lous of him, by which he averted the revenge 
which ſhe threatened, and regained her confi- 


dence. 


You're wrong, my Delia, to ſuggeſt 

That J, inconſtant, have addreſs'd, 

Or love a ſairer ſhe: 5 

Would you with eaſe at once be cur'd | 

Of all the pangs you've long endur'd, 
Conſult your glaſs, and ſee. 


' 51%. &. 15 id 
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Then, if you fancy I can find 
A fairer nymph, or one more kind; 5 
You've reaſon for your fears: xs 
But, if impartial you will prove 
To your own beauty, and my love, 
How groundleſs are your tears! 


If at diverſions I by chance 
Receive or give an am'rous glance, 
I ike but while I view 
Thoſe objects, which in vain etiptoy 
Mine eyes, that have no ſenſe of joy, 
But while they gaze on you. 


With am'rous flight, the wanton bee 
Skips from flower to flower free, 

And where each bloſſom blows : 
He ſlightly taſtes of all he meets, 
But for his quinteſſence of ſweets, 

He raviſhes the role. 

Thus I my paſſions oft employ 
In chaſte variety of joy ; 

From fair to fair I roam + - 
Perhaps, ſee twenty in a day; 
They are but viſits which I pay, 

My Delia is my home. 


Nothing can give a livelier idea of the 
wounded imagination of a jealous perſon, than 
the anecdote of a man who ſtood at the glaſs, 


kiſſing and embracing his wife moſt tenderly ; 


but on looking into it, and ſeeing a man kiſs 
his wife, he was ſo enraged that he broke the 
glaſs, 
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glaſs, notwithſtanding it was but the reflection 
of his own image. 


— —————— —U— 


GREENLAND POETRY. 


Taz natives of Greenland are not unac- 
quainted with different ſorts of poetry, but ſa- 
tire is their principal ſtudy. An invidious, ma- 
licious ſong, replete with the ſharpeſt terms, is, 
according to them, the maſter-piece of human 
wit. The author of libels of this nature, in- 
ſtead of chuſing to conceal himſelf, ſteps boldly 
into public view, ſings his ſtanzas in the pre- 
ſence of him whom they are meant to ſatyrize, 
and cuſtom demands that his antagoniſt ſhould 
anſwer upon the ſpot. It is analtercation, upon 
which theſe people pique themſelves. 

A Greenlander, when he is offended, chal. 
lenges his opponent to meet him ſuch a day in 
ſuch a place, where he intends to ſing againſt 
him; if the other fails to anſwer, he loſes his 
reputation; though it ſometimes happens that 
a noted victor keeps the ſtage to himſelf, and 
will not find any one daring enough to contend 
with him. Thus do we ſee, that there are pol- 
troons in poetry, as well as in battle. 

The two adverſaries being met in public, and 
the people gathered round them, the aggreſſor 
| riſcs, 
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riſes, and approaching his enemy with his drum 
in his hand, begins to fing. The latter alſo 
riſes at the ſame time, liſtens attentively till the 
other has finiſhed; then in a ſong anſwers his 
raillery, and ridicules him as much as poſſible. 
When he has done, the other replies; and thus 
a poetical altercation is continued, till one of 
them being exhauſted, quits the field, and the 
other is declared conqueror. 

Their ſongs are rather proſaic than poetical, 
having neither cadence nor rhyme, and yet leſs 
reaſon, However, that the Greenlanders have 
an idea of cadence and rhyme, may be perceived 
by the following fragment of a Greenland ſong, 
written in the year 1729, on the anniverſary of 
king Chriſtian IV. then prince royal. Every verſe 
finiſhes with theſe words: — Anna, aja aja; aje 

aja; aja aja: bei l 
Kongingoromamet, amna aja, &c, 
He will be king 
Anguneogtokhopet, amna aja, &c. 
After the death of his father ; 
T ipeitſokigogut, amna aja, &c. 
 Werejoice as yet, 
Attatit afſeigalloarpatit, amna aja, &c, 
Becauſe that we love him like his father, 
Pellefille tamaunga inchaukit, amna aja, Sc. 

Who ſent us prieſts, 

Cudimil ajofiarſokullugit, amna aja, Sc, 

To inſtruct us concerning God, 

Torngan fungmut makko innuille pehonagit, amna aja, c. 
So that we might not be delivered over tothe devils. 


LA 
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LA GUILLOTINE. 


Tunis machine, by which the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. ſuffered death, was firſt introduced 
in France by Monſ. Guillotin, a phyſician, and 
a member of the national afſembly in 1791, and 
is called by his name.—In Englith, it is termed 
a a maiden, 

It was formerly uſed in the limits of the for reſt 


of Hardwicke, in Yorkfhire, and the executions 


were generally at Halifax. Twenty-five crimi- 
nals ſuffered by it in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth; the records before that time were loſt. 
Twelve more were executed by it between 1623 
and 1650, after which it is ſuppoſed the privi- 
lege was no more reſpected. That machine is 
now deſtroyed; but there is one ef the ſame 
kind in the Parliament-Houſe at Edinburgh, by 
which the regent Morton ſuffered. 

Prints of machines of this kind are to be met 
with in mayy old books in various languages, 
even ſo early as 1510, but without any deſcrip. 
tions. One of them is repreſented in Holin- 
ſhed's Chronicles. That of Halifax may be ſeen 
in the borders of the old maps of Yorkſhire, 
particularly thoſe of Mole in 1720. 
| Guillotines are at preſent made uſe of for 
executions throughout all France, and.criminals 
are there put to death in no other manner. 

ANCIENT 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


Taz monuments of ancient Rome, of which 
we poſſeſs many very perfect and well engraved 
deſigns, are particularly uſeful in facilitating the 
ſtudies of young perſons. By them there is ac- 
quired very eaſily, and in a pleaſing mode, a 
knowledge of mythology, the Roman hiſtory, 
and particularly the genealogies of the moſt il- 
luſtrious perſons of that empire. They ſhew 
the forms of their temples, altars, tombs, courts 
of juſtice, circuſes, hot baths, and public bag- 
nios; the dreſſes of the emperors, prieſts, magiſ- 
trates, ſoldiers, and flaves; the head-drefs of the 
women, leg-covers, bracelets, and every other 


ornament with which the Romans decorated 


themſelves; alſo the forms of their beds, chairs, 
diſhes, vaſes, lachry matories, urns, lamps, torches, 
cars, veſſels, arms, war machines, and the muſi- 
cal inſtruments which they invented or brought 
to perfection. 

"Theſe monuments deſeribe their triumphal 
entries, ſacrifices, feſtivals, banquets, ſea and 
land battles, Public games, and an infinite 
number of curious things, which, if conſidered 
ſingly and with attention, will enable the young 
ſtudent clearly to underſtand the greater part 
of the Latin authors, and render them more. in- 
ö telligible 
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telligible than all the commentaries which have 
| been written on them, for they generally render 
| | the author more obſcure, and lead the reader 
= into greater embarraſſments, by what they at- 
3 tempt to explain, than by what they leave un- 
| touched. 

Vigneul Marville, of whom I am only the 
tranſlator of theſe remarks, concludes with ſay- 
ing, that what he has aſſerted is the reſult of 
| | experience; and by this mode of receiving in- 
| ſtruction by the ſight, he obtained more know- 
ledge on theſe ſubjects in ten days, than what he 
acquired in many years, by having recourſe to 
commentators and dictionaries. 

Theſe reſources, however, ſhould not be ne- 
glected and deſpiſed, notwithſtanding they may 
not be entirely adequate to the end propoſed. 


HORSES TAILS. 


tail is the ſtandard under which they go to war; 
and in Turkey it is conſidered as a mark of dig- 
nity; the reaſon of which is, that their ſtandard 
being once taken by the enemy, the general of 
the army cut off his horſe's tail, faſtened 'ic to 
the top of a ſpike, and diſplayed it to the army; 
by which he rallied the ſoldiers who were in 

great 


Amonc the Tartars and the Chineſe, a horſe's 
| 
| 
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great confuſion, exhilirated their courage, and 
gained a complete victory. 

The baſhaws of three tails are thoſe who are 
entitled to have carried before them, three horſes 
tails faſtened to a pike with a gold button, 


CURIOUS WILLS. 


Duxinc the reign of Charles V. an attor- 
ney at Padua, when he was dying, made his 
will, conſtituting one of his relations ſole heir, 
under the following conditions.—Firſt, he was 
to invite all the muſicians in the city to the fu- 
neral, Secondly, he was to get twelve young 
women dreſſed in green to ſing hurleſque ſongs, 
in order to make thoſe laugh who might aſſiſt 
at the burial. Thirdly, that the Eaſter maſs, 
with the allelujah's, ſhould be ſung juſt before 
his body was interred. 

When the will was opened, every perſon pre- 
ſent was aſtoniſhed at ſuch abſurd orders; but 
the judges, without conſidering that the exe- 
. cution of them would ſubje& the deceaſed, and 
even religion, to ridicule, decreed, that the con- 
ſtituted heir could not be conſidered as ſuch 
unleſs he acted up to the letter of the will. 


A German lord left coders in his will, not to 
| be 
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be interred, but that he might be placed upright 
in a pillar, that heghad ordered to be hollowed, 
and faſtened to a poſt in the pariſh, to prevent 
any peaſant or ſlave from walking over his body, 


A lady of quality made the following ſingular 
will, —<© Convinced that my dog has been the 
moſt faithful of my friends, I declare him the 
ſole executor to this my laſt will and teſtament, 


and to him I truſt the diſpoſal of all my for- 
tune. I have great cauſe of complaint againſt 


the men; they are of no value, either phyſical 
or moral; my lovers were weak and deceitful; 
my friends falſe and perfidious. Of all the crea- 
tures that ſurround me, I have found no one to 
poſſeſs good qualities but my dog. I diſpoſe 
of all my property in his favour, and that lega- 
cies be given to thoſe who will receive his ca- 
reſſes.“ 


When Sir 


Stagemore, a rector in the 


county of Leiceſter, died, there was found among 


his papers a will to this purpoſe: 

« I leave to my heirs, fifty dogs of various 
colours, one hundred pair of breeches, four hun- 
dred pair of ſhoes, one hundred pair of boots, 


: eighty wigs, eighty waggons and carts, thirty 
 wheel-barrows, two hundred ſpades and ſho- 


vels, fifty ſaddles and harneſſes, and eighty 
ploughs: | 


liem, 
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« ſtem, a great number of canes and little 
ſticks, to walk with, which have been valued at 
eight pounds, ſixty horſes and mares, two hun- 
dred pick-axes and pitch-forks, ſeventy-five 
ladders, and thirty bayonets, piſtols, and ſwords. 

Iten, a large waggon full of books in quires, 
and a little caſket, in which there is one thou- 
ſand pounds, &c.“ 

This rector had a man and a maid ſervant, 
whom he uſed to lock up in their rooms at eight 
o'clock in the evening. The laſt thing that he 
uſed to do before he went to bed, was to fire a 
piſtol, and let looſe his dogs. One morning he 
was found dead in a pond; but as he was upon 
his Knees, and the water was not higher than his 
breaſt, it was thought that his dogs, with their 
careſſes, had thrown him into the water, from 
which he had not ſtrength to get out, in conſe- 
quence of his age. 

Beſides the thouſand pounds which he left in 
ready money, he poſſeſſed landed eſtates to the 
amount of ſeven hundred a year, All this for- 
tune was inherited by a common porter in Lon- 
don, who was his neareſt relation. 

For the authenticity of theſe anecdotes, I can- 


not anſwer; they are taken from an anonymous 
writer, | TY 
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ANGELS 


Azz allowed to be exiſtent beings by every 
ſyſtem of religion, although our ah will not 
hold us out in proving for why. The [ews be- 
lieved them founded npon revelation, except the 
Sadduceans, though not the whole ſect ; for a 
part of them, the Samaritan and Carait Jews, 
denied not their exiſtence, as appears from Buy- 
ard, author of an Arabic verſion of the Penta- 


teuch, and from the commentary of Aaron, a 


Carait Jew, upon that book. Theſe two works 
were among the manuſcripts i in the late F cench 
king s library. 

Chriſtianity adopted the ſame doctrine. but 
the ancient fathers have been divided in their 
opinions on the nature of angels; ſome indeed, 
ſuch as Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alex- 
andria, &c. gave them bodies, but very ſub- 
tile ones; and other fathers, ſuch as St. Baſil, 
St. Athanaſſus, St. Cyril, St. Gregory, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, &c. conſidered them as pure ſpiritual 
beings, which is now the ſenſe of the church. 

The eccleſiaſtic writers divide the angels into 
three hierarchies, and each hierarchy into three 
orders. The firſt hierarchy conſiſts of ſera- 
phims, cherubims, and the thrones; the ſecond 
comprehends the denominations, virtues, and 

| the 
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the powers; and the laſt is compoſed of the prin- 
cipalities, the archangels, and the angels. 

By the word angel is particularly underſtood 
a ſpirit of the ninth and laſt order of the hea- 
venly choirs, and is now employed as a name 
common to all bleſſed ſpirits. 

The Chriſtians believe, that all the angels 
were at firſt created holy and perfect; that ſe- 
veral have ſince fallen from that ſtate, in conſe- 
quence of their pride; that they have been hurled 
down to hell, there to ſuffer eternal torment; that 
others were confirmed in grace, and conſequently 
enjoy eternal happineſs. The latter are called 
the good angels, or only angels, and it is believed 
that the Almighty has given to every one of us 
a guardian angel. But the former are called the 
bad angels, devils, or demons. By the Jews they 
are called Satans, or enemies, becauſe they tempt 
mankind, and urge them on to evil acts. 

Theologiſts having waſted their time in the 
diſcuſſion of many queſtions more curious than 
uſeful, about the number, order, faculties, and 
nature of angels, which can never be decided ei- 
ther by ſcripture or tradition. 

In the Apocalypſe the title of angel is given 
to the paſtors of ſeveral churches; for inſtance 
the biſhop of Epheſus is therein ſtiled © The 
Angel of the Church of Epheſus;” the biſhop of 
Smyrna, The Angel of the Church of Smyrna, &c. 
It is remarked by Du Cange, that in former 
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times the title of angel was given to ſome popes 
and to ſome biſhops, on account of their emi- 
nent piety. 

The Pagan Philoſophers, the Platoniſts eſpe- 
cially, as well as the poets, admitted of middle 
ſpiritual beings, between God and man, who 
had a ſhare in the government of the world. 
Theſe they called dus, or genir, and adopted 
two claſſes of them, the one good, and the other 
wicked. St. Cyprian at large diſcuſſes the queſ- 
tion relative to them in his treatiſe on the variety 
of idols; as have alſo ſome other Chriſtian au- 
thors ſince Lactantius. 

The Alcoran makes frequent mention of good 
and wicked angels, which the Muſſulmen divide 
into three claſſes, aſſigning to them different 
employments in heaven and on earth. They 
particularly attribute a great power to the angel 
Gabriel, from a belief that he came down from 


the higheſt heaven in an hour, by ſplitting and 


overturning a mountain with the ſingle ſtroke 


of a feather in his wing. They aſſert, that the 
angel Aſrael's commiſſion is to ſeize on the ſouls 


of thoſe who die. They repreſent another, 
whom they call Etraphil, as ſtanding in an erect 
poſture, with a trumpet applied to his mouth, 
to announce the day of judgment. Much more 
ſurprizing things are related by them of two 
other angels, whom they call Munkir, and Ne- 
kir. 

WOMEN. 
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WOMEN, 


Ix the ſecond book of Samuel we meet with 
two paſſages, which give us ſome particular 
traits of women in a very excellent manner. 
We need not labour to prove how much the 
women of this age reſemble thoſe of that pe- 
riod—the character is ſufficiently prominent. 
We will take the paſſages as written in the bible, 
The firſt 18 in the 2 Sam. x1, 26, 27. 


« And when the wife of Uriah heard that 
Uriah her huſband was dead, ſhe mourned for 


her huſband. 

« And when the mourning was paſt, David 
ſent and fetched her to his houſe, and ſhe be- 
came his wife.” 

Is not the conduct of the widows of the pre- 
ſent day neatly deſcribed by this quotation? 


They are always apparently inconſolable for the 


loſs of their huſbands; but really ſorrowful that 
decency, and the dread of public reprobation, 
prevents them from immediately re-entering 
the marriage ſtate. 

The other paſſage is this: 2 Sam. xiii. 12, 
13, 16. i | 

Amnon became enamoured with his ſiſter Ta- 
mar, and would have forced her to a compliance 
with his libidinous wiſhes, but ſhe reſiſted, ang 
faid, 
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« Nay, my brother, do not force me, for no 
ſuch thing ought to be done in Iſrael ; do not 
thou this folly. Whither fhall I cauſe my ſhame 
to go?“ 

Amnon would not liſten to her, and by ſupe- 
rior force accompliſhed his defires. Scarcely 
had he committed this vile inceſt, but he con- 
ceived a violent hatred againſt her, and ignomi- 
niouſly drove her from his chamber. Her an- 
ſwer to this behaviour is worthy of particular 
remark : This evil in ſending me away, is greater 
than the other thou didſt unto ne. 

How can we think, with Tamar, that the laſt 
action was more criminal than the firſt? But 
why thought” ſhe ſo? Becauſe the firſt action, 
although horrid, was an inconteſtible proof of 
the power of her beauty, and the laſt was in con- 
ſequence of his contempt for her. Thus then 
we ſee what women think the greateſt crime, 
and which I firmly believe they never pardon. 

Women inall civilized nations have ever been 
treated with the greateſt reſpe&t; and however 
determined we may be againſt them, ſays M. 
Charpentier, from a knowledge of their defects, 
it is not in our power to hate them. Men have 
a certain natural love for women, which ſooner 
or later invariably deſtroys the diſhke they may 
have conceived for them. 

Pygmalion had ſo ſtrong an averſion to the 
ſex, that he reſolved to paſs his life in celibacy; 

yet 
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yet it did not deter him from making the moſt 
beautiful ſtatues of them; and he was delighted 
with repreſenting thoſe beauties with which na- 
ture had furniſhed them. His works ſpoke the 
real ſentiments of his heart, although hewas not 
conſcious of it ; and it ſeemed as if nature pleaſed 
herſelf to perplex him, by obliging him to ſeek 
for that contentment in the productions of hisart, 
of which he vainly reſolved to deprive himſelf. 

Many authors, however, have indulged them- 
ſelves in the moſt virulent abuſe of this amiable 
part of the creation, and accuſed them of having 
produced all the misfortunes which have hap- 
pened in the world. 

An Italian writer was bold enough to. aſſert 
that they had no /ouls, that they were of a differ- 
ent ſpecies to men, independent of the ſexual 
diſtinction, and which he attempts to prove by 
many paſlages from the ſacred writings: 

© Che le donne non habbino anima, & che no fino 
della ſpecie degli huomini, e viene compi obato da molli 
luogbi della ſcrittura ſanta.” 

Euripides, if we are to judge by his work, was 
their moſt inveterate enemy, notwithſtanding he 
had two wives. 

According to Plautus, it is uſeleſs to attempt 
to chooſe a good woman, as there are none but 
what are wicked: 
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Codrus, the poet, has ſaid, that the heavens 


do not contain more ſtars, nor the ſea more 


fiſhes, than woman's heart deceirful tricks. 
Bartholin ſays, all women are wicked, and 
there is no neceſlity to make laws for thoſe that 


are good, as there are none. 


Hippocrates aſſures us, that malice is natural 
to women. 


Socrates, informs us, that woman is the ſource 
of ſin, and that it is better to live with a lion or 
a dragon than with a wicked woman; and the 


crimes of men, he ſays, are more ſupportable 
than the good acts of women: 


Melior eſt iniquitas viri, quam mulier benefaciens. 


Among the wild beaſts, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, 
there is none more dangerous than a woman. 

Solomon ſays, he found woman more bitter 
than death; among a thouſand men there was 
but one good, but among all the women there 
was not even one. 


The rabbins ſay, an increaſe of women is an 
increaſe of poiſon. 


The Jews in general conſider them as an infe- 
rior race of mortals to men. 

The Mahometans have excluded them from 
paradiſe, and place them in the rank of ſlaves; 
and though they do not actually believe they 
have no ſouls, they are perſuaded that married 
women cannot be. ſaved but through the me- 
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dium of their huſbands, and ſingle ones by their 
fathers, as if they poſſeſſed no ſouls but thoſe of 
their fathers and their huſbands. 

Many of the ancient philoſophers and poets 
have alſo been equally unjuſt towards the fair 
ſex. But as the ſage Chevreau remarks, truth 
is not the poet's province, and philoſophers 
have their errors. The greater part of the rab- 
bins' opinions are abſurd. The Mahometans 
and Pagans ſhould not be quoted againſt what 
relates to the works of the Almighty. And 
there are heretics among the Chriſtians. 

On a firſt view of the ſtate of civil ſociety, 
women certainly appear inferior to men; but 
does not this inferiority ariſe from the differ- 
ence of education? In a ſtate of nature, have 
they not the ſame wants as men? And are they 
not ſupplied with equal powers and activity to 
ſupply them? Hiſtory will furniſh us with many 
inſtances, in which women have ſhewn them- 
ſel ves equal, if not ſuperior to men. 


A SON OF RICHARD III. 


IT is on the cds of an anonymous French 
writer, that I relate the following anecdote: I 


do not think it has been noticed by ay hiſto- 
rian. 
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In rebuilding Sir Edward Dering's houſe, 
ſituated in the county of Kent, there was found 
among the ruins a Latin manuſcript, the author 
of which was Richard III.'s ſon. The contents 
of it are to this effect: 

Richard's ſon was brought up privately in 
the country ; he neither knew his birth or for- 
tune. The evening preceding the battle of 
Boſworth, the king ordered him to come to his 
tent, where he revealed to him the important 
ſecret of his birth, and preſenting him with fif- 
teen hundred pounds, ſaid, My ſon, the ſuc- 
ceſs of to-morrow's battle muſt decide your 
fate. If fortunately 1 ſhould be victorious, I 
will give you a dukedom. If, on the contrary, 
I am conquered, forget what you are, and chuſe 
ſome retreat, where the ſum which I have given 
to you will enable you to live.” 

The king's ſon concealed himſelf in a place 
near the ſpot where the battle was fought. Ri- 
chard was defeated. The young prince imme- 
diately departed for London, and bound him- 


ſelf apprentice to a celebrated architect. He 


was now ſixteen years of age; but the graceful- 
neſs of his perſon, his elegance of manners, and 
his noble actions, announced him! to be of il- 
luſtrious birth. 

It was not long before his maſter perceived 
that he poſſeſſed an uncommon genius, and en- 
truſted to him the execution of the moſt diffi- 


cult 
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cult work. This houſe of Sir Edward Dering, 
in the ruins of which this manuſcript was found, 


required ſome repairs, and our young prince was 


employed to overlook the workmen; in which 


ſituation he acquired Sir Edward's good opi- 
nion ſo much, that he permitted him to' build 


a ſmall hermitage on his ground. 

In this retreat he conſecrated all his time to 
reading and contemplation; his knowledge, his 
mildneſs, and modeſt behaviour, gained him the 
eſteem of all the neighbourhood. It was in 
this place, that he wrote theſe memoirs; and 
the manuſcript, ſays our author, is now in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dering family, who probably 
will favour the public with a communication of 
the whole. 


, * 
— ———— — 


THE TREATMENT OF DEBTORS IN 
CEYLON, 


Tnz mode of treating debtors in this iſland 
is particularly fingular and ſevere. The firſt 
ſtep taken is to ſtrip the debtor of his cloaths, 
and a guard is ſet to watch him. If after a 


little time he does not pay, a large ſtone is put 


upon his back, and he muſt carry it about until 
his creditor is ſatisfied. Sometimes they put 
ſeveral very heavy ſtones upon his back, and he 

is 
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is obliged to carry them about, until the debt 
is extinct. 

Another ſeverity often practiſed by the cre- 
ditor, is putting thorns between the naked legs 
of his debtor, and obliging him to walk about 
with them. Frequently the creditor will go to 
the perſon indebted to him, and fay he will poi- 
ſon himſelf, unleſs he pays him directly. In- 
ſtances have occurred, of ſuch threats being put 
into execution, and the debtor, who is conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of his creditor's death, alſo 
forfeits his life. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


Tax uncommon method which Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, employed to obtain 
the friendſhip of Banier, ſo celebrated for his 
attachment to this prince, and diſtinguiſhed for 


the many victorious battles he fought, deſerves 


to be recorded. Perhaps there never was a king 

who adopted ſuch means to get a friend. 
Guſtavus's father, Charles X. whoſe reign 
was marked with cruelty, killed Banier's ſather. 
One day, when Guſtavus was hunting with the 
young Banier, he requeſted him to quit the 
chaſe, and ride with him into a wood. When 
they came into a thick part of it, the king 
alighted 
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alighted from his horſe, and ſaid to Banier, 
My father was the death of your's. If you wiſh 
to retenge his death by mine, kill me immediately ; if 
not, be my frieud for ever. Banter, overcome by 
his feelings, and aſtoniſhed at ſuch magnanimi- 
ty, threw himſelf at Guſtavus's feet, and ſwore 
eternal friendſhip for him. 


BEARDS. 


Ao all nations, beards have at various 
times been ſubjected ro the caprice of faſhion. 

The Greeks wore their beards until the reign 
of Alexander, as likewiſe the Romans until the 
454th year of Rome. 

It was Scipio Africanus who introduced bhe 
cuſtom of ſhaving every day. A number of 
ſucceeding emperors followed his example; but 
Adrian reſumed the faſhion of wearing the 
beard, and his ſucceſſors did the ſame, until 
Conſtantine, It appeared again in the time of 
Heraclius; and all the Greek emperors pre- 
{ſerved their beards. 

The Goths and the Franks wore but one muſ- 
tachio. 

Clodion ordered all his ſubjects to ſuffer their 
beards to grow. f 

All the ancient philoſophers wore long beards. 

The 
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The Eaſtern eccleſiaſtics never ſhaved, and, 
on the contrary, the clergy in the Weſt always 
did. 

There are ſome countries where the beard is 
conſidered as a mark of grief, while, in others, 
being ſhaved, indicates the ſame. 

The conſtant neceſſity of ſhaving is certainly 
very troubleſome, and could any means be diſ- 
covered to prevent it, it certainly would be a 
very valuable and comfortable acquiſition, I 
have been told, there is now a man in London, 
who never requires ſhaving above once in a fort- 
night, owing to a certain compoſition, which he 
uſes for that purpoſe, inſtead of ſoap, which ſo ef- 
4 ſectually removes the beard, that he does not even 
uſe a razor, nor any other inciſive inſt rument. 


i | BUTCHERS. 


f Tu buſineſs of a butcher, though very uſe- 
1 ful, but diſguſting to follow, was not known in 
1 Greece. Every perſon killed what animals they 
| required at their own houſes, and men moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their fituation or talents, did not 
think it derogatory to their dignity, to cut up 

the carcaſes, and prepare the meat themſelves, 
Induſtry, and the inequality of rank and for- 
tune, has exempted us from the exerciſe of ſuch a 
diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable office, We are content with ac-. 
quiring methodically, and without the leaſt re- 
luctance, the art of ſhedding human blood. 


MISERS. 


Tu approach of death obliterates all the 
reigning paſſions of the human heart, except 
avarice. The miſer never loſes ſight of his fa- 
vourite object. Mr. ——, when dying, wiſhed 
to make his will, but requeſted they would not 
ſend for a certain notary, whom he mentioned, 
becauſe he was ſo extravagant in his charges. 


When Mr. T. was dying, a clergyman, 
who was with him, defired him to turn his 
thoughts from this world, to think how ſoon he 
would appear before the all-powerful Judge, 
and how greatly ſupexior would be the delights 
of paradiſe to any mundane enjoyment. Mr. T. 
who had paid no attention to theſe exhortations, 
from his mind being full of the expences of his 
ſickneſs, ſaid, Oh! Sir, the doctors and apo- 
thecaries are the greateſt thiefs in the world; 
they are always trying which can rob their pa- 


tients the moſt. If I was to be much longer 


in their hands, I ſhould ſoon be ruined,” What 


uneaſineſs!!! | 
After 
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was a faithful diſciple, who was willing to re- 
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After reading Plautus's and Moliere's Miſer, 
we might be inclined to think that the deſcrip- 
tive traits of miſers were exhauſted. The fol- 
lowing, however, are perhaps not leſs energetic, 
than thoſe employed by thoſe great maſters. 

A miſer being informed of a famous phyſician 
in Paris, who carried his parſimony to great 
exceſs, had the curioſity to go and ſee him, He 


ceive ſome leſſons from ſo renowned a maſter. 
He arrived at his lodging at eight o'clock in a 
winter's evening: — his chamber was full of 
ſmoak, and there was a ſmall lamp in the room, 
which ſcarcely afforded a glimmer of light. 

Our miſer on entering, addreſſed the phyſician 
thus: © I have been informed, Sir, that you are 
the moſt economical man in the world. I am 
not prodigal, but I would wiſh to be leſs ſo, and 
I am very deſirous that you would be ſo kind as 
to give me ſome leſſons on economy.” © Do 
you only come for that?” replied the avaricious 
doctor, haſtily. © Take a ſcat, and at the ſame 
time he put out the lamp, ſaying, © e have no 
occaſion to ſee each other to talk; our attention will 
be leſs diverted from the ſubject.“ 

Oh! Sir,” exclaimed the humble pupil, © I 
am ſatisfied with this leſſon in economy. I per- 
ceive I can never equal ſo great a maſter, but I 
folemnly declare I ſhall follow your inſtructions.” 


Having 
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Having faid this, he immediately aroſe, and 
groped his way out of the room. 


Of the rich and avaricious Mr. Cutler, whom 
Pope has immortalized in his © Moral Epiſtles,” 
the following anecdote is related. 

Cuttler, though poſſeſſed of an immenſe for- 
tune, generally travelled on horſeback, and alone, 
for the purpoſe of ſaving expence. Whenever 
he ſtopped at an inn for the night, he always 
feigned indiſpoſition, in order to avoid taking 
ſupper. He would direct the ſervant to bring 
ſome ſtraw into his room to put into his boots, 
then to prepare his bed, into which he would 
get immediately. | 

As ſoon as the ſervant quitted the chamber, 
he would get up, and with the ſtraw that was in 
his boots, and with the candle which was left 
him, he would make a little fire, and broil a 
piece of meat, or fiſh, which he had in his pock- 
et, and with ſome bread, which he carried about 
him conſtantly, and a draught of water, of which 
he always ordered a bottle-full to be put into 
his room, he would ſup at a very trifling ex- 
pence. 
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ROMAN PUNISHMENTS. 


Tuk Romans, like all other nations, had va- 
rious ſorts of puniſhments for the chaſtiſement 
of criminals. Young men who were not yet 
inveſted with the /oga viri/is*, and young girls, 
however culpable they might be, did not ſuffer 
the rigor of the laws. Therefore, when a young 
man had incurred the greateſt puniſhment, they 
obliged him to put on the Jaga virilis ; and as to 
girls—carnifex illarum florem delibabat virgineum 
priuſquam ſupplicium paterentie, Cornelius Taci 
tus ſays, this privilege was granted to them in 
favour of their virginity.—A noble privilege, a 
thouſand times more ſevere than the puniſh- 


ment itſelf, whatever it might be! 


When a man was condemned to death, it was 


made known by the public cryer, or by a defa- 


matory inſcription, explaining the cauſe of his 
condemnation. | 

The puniſhment of the croſs was the moſt ſe- 
vere of any among the Romans, as much on ac- 
count of the infamy attached to it, as for the 
tortures that accompanied it; for every perſon 
that was condemned to be crucified, was alſo 
whipt through the croſs-ways to ſuch exceſs, 


The toga virilis was a gown which the Romans put on, 
when they arrived to the ſtate of manbood. | 


that 
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hat the criminal often expired under the blows, 
and the weight of the croſs, which they obliged 
him to carry. Beſides, they left the malefactor 
to die on the gibbet, expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſon, and, what was ſtill worſe, to the 
inſults and reproaches of the mob. Therefore 
they never condemned any, but ſlaves and the 
greateſt rogues, to this infamous puniſhment. 

This ſpecies of puniſhment was never em- 
ployed by the Romans, until the reign of Tul- 
lus Hoſtilius, nor was it laid aſide until the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, and by his particular 
order, on account of the reſpect which this Chriſ- 
tian emperor had for the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt. 

After this, thoſe condemned to death were 
ſtrangled. It does not appear that this was 
performed in public, but always privately and 
in priſon. 

The executions were always performed out of 
the city, but never on holidays. Therefore 
when Tiberius ordered Sabinus to puniſhment 
on the firſt day of the year, which was a holiday 
among the Romans, the malefactor exclaimed, 
Sic licet annum inchoare ? The Greeks, as well as 
the Romans, were religious . obſervers of this 
practice. 

When the criminal was conducted to the 
place of execution, his face was covered with ® 
veil, that he might not be frightened with ſee- 
ing the inſtruments for his puniſhment, and to 
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ſave him from the ſhame of being expoſed to 
public view, 

Perpetual impriſonment was a puniſhment 
which the Romans thought very ſevere, and 
more cruel than death. Their laws in a ſucceſ- 
fion of time aboliſhed this ſort of puniſhment; 
but ſome emperors, particularly Tiberius, re- 
vived it. 

Criminals were alſo condemned to be decapi- 
tated. This was performed in two ways ; ſome- 
times with a ſword, and at others with a hatchet. 
The Romans never ſuffered any criminals to 


be put to death by poiſon, although the Athe- 


nians, whom they prided themſelves of copying 
in moſt things, gave them the example; and 


they very ſeldom ſuffered the condemned to 


chuſe their puniſhment. 

Parricides were fewn up in a leather bag, 
and thrown into the ſea, or ſome neighbouring 
river. 

Conſtantine the. Great revived this ſpecies of 
puniſhment, it having been neglected by his 
predeceſſors. It is ſaid, the Venetians commonly 


employ theſe means, at this period, to get rid of 


a ſtate. criminal. At night they conduct him 
privately to the gulf, where they tie him, hands 
and feet, and throw him into the ſea; after which 


he is never more ſpoken of. This is all the holy 
water which they give him, and all his funeral 


ceremonies. 
In 
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In the firſt ages of Rome criminals were pre- 
cipitated from the top of a high rock to the 
bottom, | 

After ſome time, however, this mode of pu- 
niſhment was never adopted, except by Tibe- 
rius, who had a particular taſte for acts of cru- 
elty, and ſometimes ordered a few trials to be 
made. 

The dead bodies of criminals were dragged " 
iron hooks to a gibbet, where they were left, by 
order of the magiſtrates, until they rotted, or 
were devoured by the beaſts, as they were not 
entitled to the right of interment. Neverthe- 
leſs, the favour of being buried was ſometimes 
granted to perſons of conſequence, and under 
particular circumſtances. | 

The puniſhment of the wheel was unknown to 


the Romans. However, when perſons under- 
went crucifixion, it was cuſtomary to break their 
legs, to expedite their death. The Romans ſel- 


dom burnt a malefactor, except it was a ſlave. 

Opening the veins was a ſpecies of puniſh- 
ment, which the emperors ſometimes gave the 
criminals leave to chuſe, to ſave them from a 
more cruel death. 

Exile and banifhment was alſo employed by 
the Romans; they called it deportatio ; it con- 
ſiſted in being confined iu a deſart iſland. This 
puniſhment was only inflicted on perſons of qua- 
lity. BY | 
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They never condemned any to be marked, or 
to work in the mines, except the common 
people. Caligula, however, without any reſpect 
to rank, ordered parricides, and ſeveral Roman 
gentlemen, to be marked, and to ſerve in the 
mines, to repair the public roads, to be expoſed 
to the beaſts in the circus, and to be ſawed 
through the middle of the body. 

For their ſoldiers, when they had been guilty 
of any fault, there were particular kinds of pu- 
niſnments. The firſt was degradation. Thus, 
they would take a ſoldier's horſe from him, and 
oblige him to become a foot ſoldier; and from 
that, to a ſlinger of the loweſt rank. Another 
more 1gnominious puniſhment, was flogging. 
Sometimes they were diveſted of their military 
diſtinction, and diſmiſſed from ſervice in the 
moſt degrading manner. At other times, no 
greater correction was inflicted, « than taking off 
their cincture, or letting them blood. This was 
only done to cowards, 


DISPUTATION. 


Ir people were always careful to aſcertain the, 


truth of an event, before they diſputed on its 


cauſe, they would eſcape, ſays Fontenelle, the 
ridicule of having found a cauſe for what never 
Pts exiſted. 
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exiſted. In ſupport of this obſervation, he gives 
the following anecdote: 

In the year 1593, it was reported, that a 
child ſeven years old, in Sileſia, had loſt all its 
teeth, and that a gold tooth had grown in the 
place of a natural double one. In 1595, Horſ- 
tius, profeſſor of medicine in the univerſity of 
Helmſtadt, wrote the hiſtory of this tooth. He 
ſaid, it was partly a natural event, and partly 
miraculous, and that the Almighty had ſent it 
to this child, to conſole the Chriſtians for their 
perſecution by the Turks. 

In the ſame year, that this golden tooth 
might not want hiſtorians, Rullandus wrote an 
account of it. | 

« Two years afterwards, Ingoſteterus, another 
learned man, wrote againſt the opinion which 
Rullandus had given on this tooth of gold; and 
Rullandus immediately replied in a moſt elegant 
and erudite diſſertation. 

Libavius, a very learned man, compiled all 
that had been ſaid relative to this tooth, and 
ſubjoined his remarks upon it. There was no- 
thing wanted to recommend theſe learned works, 
but that the tooth ſhould really have been gold. 

On its being examined by a goldſmith, he 
found it was nothing but a gold leaf applied to 
the tooth with great art; but they firſt wrote 
their books, and then conſulted the goldſmith. 
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SILENCE. 


IT has generally been conſidered, and with 
much propriety, that, to obſerve the moſt rigid 
filence, is the ſafeſt conduct for thoſe to purſue, 
who cannot depend upon their abilities. Ac- 
curſius, relates the following anecdote: 

* The Romans having requeſted the Athe- 
nians to communicate thoſe laws to them which 
Solon had dictated; the grand council of Athens 
aſſembled to confider on the demand. It was 
reſolved, that one of the Grecian ſages ſhould 
be ſent to Rome, to ſee whether the Romans 
were entitled by their wiſdom to have theſe laws; 
with orders, that if they were not, to bring the 
laws back, without communicating them. 

This reſolution was not formed ſo ſecretly, as 
to prevent the Roman ſenate from being in- 
formed of it. On hearing it they were much 
embarraſſed; for it was a time when Rome did 
not poſſeſs philoſophers ſufficiently profound 
and learned to contend with a Grecian ſage. The 
queſtion then was, to find ſome expedient to diſ- 
entangle themſelves from this dilemma. The 
ſenate determined, that there was nothing better, 
than to oppoſe a, fool to the Grecian philoſo- 
pher, with this view, that if by chance the fool 
prevailed, it would be a great honour to the 

Romans, 
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Romans, that one of their fools had confounded 
one of the Grecian ſages; and if the latrer tri- 
umphed, it would be no great glory to the Athe- 
nians for having overcome a fool. They alſo re- 
ſolved, that ſome of their moſt learned men 
ſhould diſgulie themſelves as labourers, and ap- 
pear to be working in the roads on the day that 
the Grecian ambaſſador ſhould come to Rome; - 
and when they ſaw him, ſome ſhould addreſs him 
in Latin, ſome in Greek, and others in Hebrew. 
« The Athenian ambaſſador, on his entering 
into Rome, was addreſſed by theſe men in the 
different languages; he was met by the ſenate, 
and conducted to thecapitol, not without making 
many reflections on how great the learning of 
the Romans muſt be, when the common labour- 
ers ſpoke the various languages with ſuch ele- 
gance. When he arrived at the capitol, he wa. 
introduced into an apartment ſuperbly furniſhed, 
where they had placed a fool in a chair, dreſſe d 
as a ſenator, and with the ſtricteſt injunctior is 
not to ſpeak a word. | 
© The ambaſſador, prepoſſeſſed with the id ez 
of the ſenator being extremely learned, thoug qt 
he did not wiſh to fpeak. Under this impr e{- 
lion, the Athenian, without ſaying: a word, h eld 
up one of his fingers. The fool thinking 1t1 vas 
a threat to put out one of his eyes, and reme m- 
bering he was ordered not to ſpeak, held up 
three of his, to ſignify, that if the Grecian put 
g put 
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out one of his eyes, he in turn would put 
out both his, and with the third finger choak 
him. 

* The philoſopher, who in elevating his fin- 
ger only meant to convey his idea of there being 
but one ſupreme, who governed all, imagined 
that the fool's holding up three. fingers, was to 
Indicate; that to God, the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future, were equally known, and judged from 
that, that he was a very learned man. 

After this, he opened his hand, and ſhewed 
it to the fool, wiſhing to expreſs that nothing 
was concealed from the Almighty ; but the fool 
taking this ſign portended him a ſlap on the 
face, preſented his fiſt to the philoſopher, to give 
him to underſtand, that for a ſlap he would give 
him a punch. 

« On the contrary, the Greek, already preju- 
diced in favour of the fool, imagined, that by 
this geſture he meant to ſay, that God held the 
univerſe in his hand; and judging from that of 
the profound wiſdom of the Romans, he gave 
them the laws of Solon.“ 


It may not be amiſs, at the concluſion of this 
article, to remind thoſe perſons of the following 
anecdote, who give their ſentiments indiſcrimi- 
nately upon ſubjects with which they are not ac- 
quainted, equally as upon thoſe they are not ig- 
norant of: | 

| A very 
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A very well informed young man, but very 
modeſt, being in company with a number of li- 
terary perſons, obſerved the moſt rigid ſilence. 


His father aſked him why he did not join the 


converſation upon thoſe topics with which he 
was well acquainted? “ I fear,” replied the young 
man, © I may be interrogated on thoſe ſubjects 
of which I am ignorant,” 


THE POETIC CALIPH. 


Tur is nothing ſo remarkable in the cha- 
racer of the Arabians, as their love for poetry, 
which is univerſal among them. A talent for 
making verſes was reckoned by them a qualifi- 
cation equal to the greateſt military capacity. 
The abbẽ de Marigny, in his hiſtory of the Ara- 
bians, furniſhes us with theſe anecdotes of the 
caliph Moawiyah: _ 

« An Arabian robber being condemned to 
have his hand cut off, was brought before Mo- 
awiyah, in order that the ſentence might be con- 
firmed. The criminal, being in the caliph's. pre- 
ſence, and reflecting on his great love for poe- 
try, made and repeated four very ingenious and 
beautiful verſes on the ſpot, with which Moa- 
wiyah was ſo highly pleaſed, that he immediately 
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pardoned the Arabian, and ordered him to be 
ſet at liberty.“ 


« The great fondneſs which Moawiyah had 
for poetry, alſo enabled a young Arabian to ob- 
tain a ſpeedy redreſs for a ſevere injury com- 
mitted againft him by the governor of Cufah, in 
forcibly taking from him his beauteous and be- 
loved wife. The wretched huſband came to make 
his complaint to the caliph, and expreſſed his 
grievance in ſo pathetic an elegy, that Moawi- 
yah, both intereſted and delighted with the ener- 
geric ſoftneſs and lively fancy of the young poet, 
protracted the determination of other buſineſs, 
that he might render him immediate juſtice. He 
ſent an expreſs to the governor, and commanded 


him to refign the woman without delay. In the 


mean time he kept the huſband at court, and 
treated him with the greateſt reſpect. 

« Thegovernor returned a very extraordinary 
anſwer, which ſhewed the exceſs of his paſſion. 
He informed the meſſenger, that if the caliph 
would permit him to retain her only twelve 
months, he would conſent to have his head cut 
off at the end of that time; but the caliph rigidly 
inſiſted on her being given up, and ſhe was 
brought before him. 

„So extraordinary an event excited the ca- 
liph's curioſity. He was deſirous of ſeeing a wo- 
man, whoſe beauty was ſo much talked of. 

When 
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When ſhe appeared, he found that her perfections 
had not been exaggerated, and that her charms 
were capable of inſpiring love in the hearts of 
every one who ſaw her. But when ſhe ſpoke, 
her elegant manner and refined expreſſions were 
ſuch, that he declared, notwithſtanding the many 
embaſſies he had received, and the various con- 
verſations he had held with the greateſt men of 
his country, he never before heard ſuch a torrent 
of eloquence as flowed fromthe lips of the charm- 
ing Arabian. 

« After a long converſation, with which the 
caliph was enraptured, he aſſumed a very ſerious 
tone, and aſked her, for which ſhe had thegreateſt 
affection, the governor or her huſband? The fair 
Arabian remained ſome time filent. Moawiyah 
thought ſhe did not wiſh to anſwer the queſtion, 
and was getting very angry, when ſhe, with a 
modeſty becoming her ſex, anſweredhim in verſe, 
full of fire and ſpirit, in which ſhe expreſſed the 
greateſt love and attachment to her huſband, and 
begged ſhe might be reſtored to him, 

« What a prodigy of wit and beauty!” ex- 
claimed the caliph in amaze, © how highly would 
my kingdom be honoured, if you would pleaſe 
to ſhare my throne! but ſince you are reſolved 
to return to your huſband and country, I will-not 
prevent you. Go then, and if you would enjoy 
your huiband without fear of ſome freſh miſ- 
fortune, keep within doors; and if you muſt go 

out, 
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out, let a thick veil cover your matchleſs charms 
from the eyes of men.“ 

The caliph then diſmiſſed the happy pair, with 
large preſents; and the young poet and his wife 
publicly acknowledged the many favours they 
had received from him. 


EXTRAORDINARY FORGETFULNESS. 


Ix the year 1711 the following account of this 
uncommon diſeaſe was ſubmitted to the conſide- 
ration of Dr. Deidier, Regius Profeſſor of Phyſic at 
Montpellier. He afterwards publiſhed his opi- 
nion of it, with the mode of cure. He conceived 
it to be a complication of catalepſy and epilepſy. 
I ſhall merely tranſlate the account. 

Mr. de „ about ſixty years of age, of a 
ſtrong conſtitution, but a very melancholy turn 


of mind, has been affected within theſe three 


years with a forgetfulneſs. It firſt came upon 


-him one day when he was ſaying maſs; thinking 


he had made an end of it, when it was but half 
finiſhed, he took the chalice off, and went into 
the veſtry, to put off his dreſs, ſaying to his pa- 


Tiſhioners, © What are you doing bere ? Go away, 


now you have heard maſs.” 
At other times he has ſtood at the altar, with- 
out any other motion than rubbing his hands 
| together 
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together for ſome time; inſomuch, that another 
pricſt has been obliged to finiſh the maſs for 
him. On recovering his fit, he has been deſi- 
rous of beginning a new maſs, not remembering 
what had happened to him. He has left off per- 
forming divine ſervice. 

The fit comes on him now when he ſits at 
table, at the beginning, in the middle, and at 
the end of his meals. Heriſes, walks about the 
room, buttons and unbuttons his coat, rubs his 
hands, opens and ſhuts his ſnuff-box, withour 
ſpeaking or anſwering any body, fits down again, 
eats and drinks as before, nor does he ever re- 
collect what happens to him when heis affected. 

The paroxyſms of this diſeaſe were but once 
in a month about three years ago; but now there 
is ſcarcely a day without his having a fit, which 
laſts from half an hour to an hour, and ſome- 
times more. Sometimes he remains in the ſitu- 
ation he may happen to be in; at other times he 
gets up, and walks about. The fit never comes 
on him twice in a day, but at any hour in the 
day time, and never during the night, at leaſt no 
one ever perceived it. When he comes from 
church alone, he goes back again, when he is 
come half-way, pretending to ſay maſs. 

He is as fat, and cats and drinks as heartily, 
as ever, but not greedily, He always lived a to- 
lerably regular life. He took a great deal of 
Muff, and twelve years ago was accuſtomed to 
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ſmoak ten or twelve pipes every day, which hc 
did for the ſpace of three or four years. He 
now takes very little ſnuff, and has left off 
ſmoaking. 

During his life, he has been ill three times. 
Twenty years ſince, he had a fever, attended 
with delirium, which laſted five or ſix months. 
Ten years afterwards he was again attacked with 
the ſame kind of fever, and about ſix years ago 
he was afflicted with a dyſentery. 

When the paroxyſm of forgetfulneſs comes 
on, his face becomes pale, and ſometimes black; 
he is filent, plays with his hands, forgets what 
he does, and even where he is. On coming to 


himſelf, he aſks what he has been doing. While 
the fit laſts, he is in conſtant motion, reſpires 


freely, and his eyes wander to every part of the 
room. 

Though the deſcription of this cafe may only 
be acceptable to medical men, I hope the gene- 
ral reader will conſider its remarkable ſingularity 


a ſufficient excuſe for the inſertion of it in this 


collection. 


— —— — — 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


Wairexs differ in their opinions on what 


fruit it, was, that Adam, by the perſuaſion of his 


wife, 
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wife, ate in paradiſe. Some ſay it was an apple. 
Others, who are fond of ſweet fruits, ſay, it was 
a fig; while others, who are partial to acid, con- 
tend that it was a citron. Rabbi Solomon is of 
opinion, that Moſes concealed the real name of 
the fruit, fearful it would be deteſted by all the 
world, and that no one would ever taſte it. 

With due ſubmiſſion to rabbinical opinions, 
IT muſt differ from the learned Iſraelite; for it 
appears to me, that if the fruit was known, more 
would be eaten of it than of any other, 


LOGIC; 


NoTw1THSTANDING the very valuable uſe of 
ſyllogiſtic reaſoning, when properly employed, 
it has often been uſed to provethe worſt doctrines, 
good; and the groſſeſt falſehoods, truths. This 
pair of anecdotes may ſerve as ludicrous ſpeci- 
mens of logical perverfion : TE 

Granger, who was a remarkable ugly man, con- 
rended, that he was the handſomeſt thing in the 
world. He proved it thus: 

« The handſomeſt part of the world,” ſaid he, 
© is Europe; of Europe, France; of France, Pa- 
ris; of Paris, the univerſity; of the univerſity, 
the college of ——; in the college of , tha 
moſt handſome chamber is mine; in my cham- 
Vo. I. Aa ber, 
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ber, I am the handſomeſt thing—ergo, I am the 
handſomeſt thing in the world.” 


The other ſpecimen is of a man, who ſaid, he 
would prove a ſcalloped oyſter to be better than 
heaven z which he attempted by this curious ſyl- 
logiſm: | 

A ſcolloped oyſter is better than nothing; 
and nothing is better than heaven — ergo, a ſcol- 
loped oyſter is better than heaven.“ 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ALit#oven the ſcience of phyſiognomy has, 
among other branches of literature, enjoyed the 
fupport of the learned, at almoſt every period 

in which learning was cultivated, it fell into diſ- 
repute with other ſubjects, ſuch as magic, and 
alchemy, now very properly exploded as fantaſ- 
tic theories. The amiable and enthuſiaſtic La- 
vater has however revived it, and ſince the pub- 
lication of his very ingenious work, it has at- 
tracted a very conſiderable degree of general at- 
tention, andis confidered by many as a very va- 
luable branch of real knowledge. 
Marville ſays, there is nothing more decep- 
tious than phyſiognomy, and thoſe who pretend 
to poſſeſs the art of knowing the mind and man- 
ners 
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ners of perſons by the traits of their counte- 
fiance, often deceive themſelves, and thoſe that 
believe them. Whatever the advocates for phy- 
ſiognomy may ſay, there cannot be any certain 
rules of the ſcience, and after ſtudying thoſe that 
are laid down with the greateſt perſeverance and 
care, experience and a thouſand examples will 
prove their fallacy. 

What firſt induced me, continues out author, 
to reflect on this ſubject, was from a knowledge ; 
1 had of two brothers. One of them had a moſt 
inviting countenance, but was the greateſt vil- 
lain that ever exiſted: and the other, who had a 
moſt forbidding countenance, was a very phenix 
of honeſty. Since this example, I have made a 
number of ſimilar obſervations on various per- 
ſons, and have found that for one of whoſe fea- 
tures we may judge properly, ſix will deceive us. 

The phy fiognomiſts confeſs,” that this obſer- 
vation is true with reſpect to manners, becauſe 
education frequently effects very remarkable 
changes; but with regard to the mind, which is 
not ſo eaſily changed by ſtudy, and though fa- 
miliar with the ſciences continues the ſame, they 
ſay, we may with certainty have recourſe to the 
features to diſcover its character. | | 

It muſt be allowed, that we may more eaſily, 4 
and with greater certainty, judge of the mind by 
phy ſiognomy, than of the peculiar manners of 
men. But in this, we may alſo be very often C 

Aaz | miſtaken, 
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miſtaken, as muſt be evident to every unpreju- 
diced perſon. As a proof, let any one examine 
the faces of the moſt learned men, and then let 
them candidly declare, whether there are not 
many whom they would have taken to be abſo- 
lutely ignorant. 

There are many men of very great ſenſe, who 
have not the leaſt indication of it in their coun- 
tenance, and others who appear profoundly 
learned, but poſſeſs very trivial abilities, or none. 
To be convinced af this, it is only neceſſary to 
go frequently into company, and make the ob- 
ſervation. 

When Lavater's work appeared, it was at- 
tacked by M. Formey in the Berlin Tranſactions 
for the year 1775. His ſtrictures and objections 
are ſtrong, and worthy very particular notice, I 
ſhall only tranſcribe his principal argument. 
He admits, that the fibres of the body are in- 
fluenced and intimately connected with the cha- 
racter of the mind; but, ſays he, our frame is lia- 
ble to ſo many accidents by which it may be al- 
tered or modified, that have no connection with 
the diſpoſition or talents of the perſon who may 
be expoſed to them, that it far ſurpaſſes human 
{kill to diſtinguiſh between ſuch modifications 
as are, and ſuch as are not connected with the 
mind; and therefore, although there may be 
truth in the ſcience of phyſiognomy, the Deity 
alone can be a phyſiognomiſt. 

5 He 
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« Healſo obſerves, that our caſt of features 1 18 
liable to be determined by the temperaments of 
our anceſtors lineal and collateral, by education, 
by diet, by climate, by ſudden emotions, &c, 
So that the determination given to our features 
by our mental- character, may he ſo involved 
with, or hidden by accidental circumſtances, 
that it is in vain to attempt the ſtudy of a ſci- 
ence whoſe limits are ſo confined.” 

It is to be remarked; that ſome of the opi- 
nions and affertions of the moſt ſanguine ſup- 
porters of phyſiognomy are ſuch, as to render 
the ſcience ridiculous, and impreſs us with the 
idea of the whole being fallacious. In ſupport 
of this obſervation, take theſe paſſages from 
M, Pernetty. . | 

He lays it down as a principle, that no man 
can be a phyſiognomiſt, unleſs he receives a 
knowledge of the ſcience, originally as a gift 
from the Deity ; and that the faculty of phyſiog- 
nomizing is not acquired, but innate. In ano- 
ther place he intimates, that a phyſiognomiſt, to 
form a good judgment, ought to have the diſpo- 
fitions of the perſon phyſiognomized. | 

M. Lavater's opinion of it is alſo curious. 
* Nous parviendrons a etablir un hypotheſe, digne 
AMPoccupee un des premier rangdans la claſſe des pro- 
babilites philoſophiques.” 

It has been obferved, that though the ſcience 
of phyſiognomy may not be admitted as real to 
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the extent which i its ſtrongeſt partizans give it, 


yet, every one muſt acknowledge the change of 


colour, and alteration of the countenance, at the 
emotions of diſguſt, anger, and ſhame. If this 
was really the fact, ph fiognomiſts would eaſily 
ſurmount the artifice ofthe ladies, who hide theix 
faces with rouge, Madame de Staal was ſo cer- 
rain of the advantages to be derived from this 


| ſpecies of maſk, that ſhe employed it on a very 


critical occaſion. 

This lady, who was confined j in the baſtile for 
ſome ſtate affair, tells us in her Memoirs, that 
when the was ſummoned to be examined by the 
commiſſaries, ſhe took the precaution of put- 
ting on a large quantity of rouge, which ſhe 
had in her pocket, although ſhe was not in the 
habit of uſing it) to conceal as much as it was 
poſſible, that alte ration of her countenance which 
might betray her. | 


CONTEMPT or DEATH, 


Taz gladiators among the ancients, who re- 
ceived a mortal wound i in the amphitheatre, ſtill 
preſerved when dying that gracefulneſs and bold- 
neſs of appearance, which they were taught by 


the tilting maſters. 


The ancient Danes honoured the warrior, 
who, 


ws 1 
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who, far from fearing death, would laughingly 
ſee its approach. A Daniſh author, ſpeaking 
of one of their heroes, named Agnar, fays, © Ap. 
nar fell, laughed, and died.” 


In an epigram by an Arabian writer, there is 
this thought: © As I came into the world crying, 
and the friends of my family were joyful, Tam reſolved 
zo die laughing, and let my friends cry in their turn.” 


The abbe Fleury relates this anecdote—Pe- 
regrinus, the cynic, feeling himſelf old and de- 
ſpiſed, in conſequence of not doing any thing 
new, was ambitious of rendering himſelf illuſ- 
trious by an uncommon death. He publiſhed, 
that on the next meeting of the Olympic games, 
he would burn himſelf. He kept his word. 

When the games were finiſhed, he ordered a 
large pile of wood to be brought; then accom- 
panied with ſeveral cynics, he approached, and 
ſer fire to it; . he took off his wallet, laid his 
cloak and ſtick (the uſual dreſs of the cynics) 
afide, threw ſome incenſe into the fire, and turn- 
ing towards it, he exclaimed, © Genius of my fa- 
ther and my mother, receive me favourably.” After 


this he jumped into the fire, and diſappeared, ſo 
great was the flame. | 


In the Journal Lilteraive, we read, that Maxi- 
milien d'Egmond, Count de Buren, the great 
A a 4 general, 
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general, and favourite of Charles the Fifth, be- 
ing informed by his phyſician, that the hour of 
his diſſolution was near, invited his friends to a 
magnificent entertainment, at which, dreſſed in 
compleat armour, he diſtributed his treaſures to 
them. After this liberality, he drank a glaſs of 
wine to his maſter the Emperor's health, and 
died in the greateſt tranquility. 


A few days before our journey into Sweden,” 
ſays biſhop Huet, a very ſtrange event took 
place at Stockholm. A young man, neither de- 
ficient in fortune or friends, and whoſe conduct 
through life had always been irreproachable, laid 
hold of a child that was playing at its father's 
ſhop-door, and cut its throat, He was imme- 
diately ſeized and carried before a magiſtrate, 
who interrogated him as to his motives for ſuch 
a wicked action.“ EOS 

« Sir,” replied he, © 1 avow my crime, and 
acknowledge that I merit death. Far from en- 
deavouring to juſtify myſelf, and to obtain par- 
don for my fault, I ſay that you would commit 
an unjuſt act by forgiving me. I have conſi- 
dercd life, and I have ſtudied death. One ap- 
pears to me a ſource of miſery and crimes, the 
other a ſtate of innocence and peace. Thus I 
think death preferable to life, and I have ſought 
the means of quitting this world. After much 
reflection, finding I could not attain the end * 


viſned, but by a crime, I determined on that 
which 
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which I have committed, as the leaſt wicked, 
and the moſt preferable. I have killed a child 
in the age of innocence, and inſured him eter- 
nal happineſs. I have eaſed his father, who was 
laden with a numerous family, and very narrow 
means to maintain them. Nevertheleſs, I know 
I am culpable, but I hope that the puniſhment 
I wiſh for from you, and the manner in which I 
ſhall receive it, will obtain pardon from the 
Almighty for my fault.” 
« He went to the place of execution ſinging, 

and met his fate with a firmneſs and joy that 
aſtoniſhed every perſon.” 


This, however, is not the only inftance, in 
which an unfortunate being, fearful of ſhaking 
off the cumbrous load of life, by committing 
ſuicide, has adopted a fimilar mode to get rid of 
exiſtence. Looking over ſome old newſpapers 
of the year 1761, I read the following account 
of John Bruleman, a native of North America. 
He was a goldſmith at Philadelphia, bur quitted 
this buſineſs for the ſervice of his country, and 
became an officer in an American regiment, but 
being ſuſpected of circulating counterfeit mo- 
ney, he was turned out. 

He returned to Philadelphia. A deep melan- 
choly preyed upon his mind; life became inſup- 
portable, ſuicide terrified him. The dread of 
puniſhment in futurity deterred him from kil- 

ling 
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ling himſelf; he thought it better to commit 
ſome crime that deſerved death, as then he would 
have time to repent, and.prepare his ſoul for 
divine reception. Under this idea, he took a 
gun loaded with two balls, and aſked his land- 
lord to go a hunting with him; the man refuſed 


the propoſition, and eſcaped the death which 


Bruleman deſtined for him. 

He then went out alone, and meeting a man, 
in his way, was going to murder him, but re- 
fleted that there was no witneſs near to atteſt 
the fact, and therefore ſuffered him to paſs. Af. 
ter this, he went into a gaming-houſe; there was 


a party playing at billiards; he talked to the 
people who were in the room, and appeared very 


gay. One of the players, a Mr. Scull, having 
played a good ſtroke Bruleman faid to him, 
« You feem, Sir, to be a very good player; now 
I will ſhew you a good ſtroke in my way. At 
the ſame inſtant he preſented his gun, and the 


two balls went through Mr. Scull's body. 


Bruleman then very placidly came up to the 
wounded man, who was {till ſenſible, nor did he 
expire for ſome hours afterwards, and addrefled 
him thus: © Sir, I aſſure you I have not the leaſt 
ill-will againſt you; you never offended me; 1 
do not even think I ever ſaw you before, but I 
was determined to kill a man, that I might be 


hung. I am ſorry that the lot ſhould fall upon 
you, 
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you, and I commiſerate you from my heart, for 
you ſeem a very,amiable young man.“ 

Mr. Scull had time to make his will; he par- 
doned his murderer, and even begged he might 
not be puniſhed; but Bruleman loved death bet- 
ter; he ſuffered himſelf to be taken without ma- 
king the leaſt reſiſtance, avowed his crime with- 
out the ſmalleſt agitation, and the motive of 
his committing it; he was condemned to be 
hung. He received his ſentence as the termi- 
nation of his unhappineſs, and was executed 2 
ſhort time after, 


— . —— en ———_—_—_— 


TRUTH. 


Is thoſe countries that are ſubjugated by an 
arbitrary power, the truth muſt be communi- 
cated to their kings emblematically. 

Kamhi, emperor of China, had always Eu- 
ropean wines ſerved at his table. One day he 
ordered a Mandarin, who was his moſt truſty 
ſervant, to drink with him. The prince drank 
till he was intoxicated, and ſoon. afterwards fell 
Into a profound ſleep. The Mandarin dreading 
the conſequence of this intemperance, went into 
the anti-chamber, and told the eunuchs in wait. 
ing, that the emperor was drunk; that he was 
fearful he would contract the habit of drinking 
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to exceſs; that wine only irritated his temper, 
which was already very violent, and in that 
ſtate he would not ſpare even his deareſt favour. 
ites. © To avoid this evil, continued the 
Mandarin, © you muſt load me with chains, and 
put me into a dungeon, as if by order of the 
emperor.” The ſcheme appearing to be good 
to the eunuchs, and likely to be of benefit to 
themſelves, did as the Mandarin requeſted. 

The prince on waking, ſurprized to find him- 
ſelf alone, called to enquire what was become of 
his bottle companion. They replied, that he 
having the misfortune to diſpleaſe his majeſty, 
they had carried him to a cloſe priſon, there to 
be killed by his majeſty's order. The monarch 
pondered for ſome time, and then ordered the 
Mandarin to be brought before him. He ap- 
peared loaded with chains, and threw himſelf at 
his maſter's feet, as a criminal who expected ſen- 
tence of death. © How came you in this con- 
dition?” faid the prince, © What crime have 
you committed?“ 

Of my crime, I am ignorant,“ replied the 
Mandarin; © I only know that your majeſty or- 
dered me to be thrown into a dark dungeon, 
and there to ſuffer death.” The emperor ſeemed 
in deep thought, ſurprized, and agitated. Af- 
ter endeavouring to recollect, why he had directed 
the Mandarin to be put in chains, but without 
effect, he ordered him to be liberated, and it was 

obſerved, 
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obſerved, that he never afterwards drank to any 
great exceſs. 


There reigned in India a young but very pow- 
erful prince; and the ferocity of his diſpoſition 
was ſuch, that it was dangerous to his ſuhjects, 
and even to himſelf. In vain, they endeavoured 
to repreſent to him that the people's love was 
all the force and power of a ſovereign. Theſe 
ſage remonſtrances only accelerated their au- 
thors? deaths by the moſt cruel torments. 

A bramin, with a view to impreſs him with 
this truth, taught him the game of cheſs, in 


which the king, although a piece of the greateſt. 


conſequence, has not the power of attacking, 
or defending himſelf againſt his enemies, with- 
out the help of his ſubjects and ſoldiers. The 
monarch, who naturally poſſeſſed a good genius, 
made a proper uſe of this uſeful leſſon, changed 


his conduct, and prevented thoſe misfortunes- 


which threatened him. 


a — 


BLINDNESS. 


Ir is not our intention to treat here either of 
the diſeaſes of the eye, or of the accidents that 
may occaſion a loſs of fight. We ſhall only re- 
late (if the expreſſion may be uſed) ſome of the 
* miracles 


| 
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miracles of blindneſs. From an anonymous 
work publiſhed in the year 1719, entitled, Lei- 
ters on blindneſs for the uſe of thoſe who can ſee, I 
have taken the chief part of this article. 

The author mentions a perſon born blind, 
with whom he was acquainted, and who was ſtill 
living at the time he wrote theſe letters. He 
lived in Gaſtinois, was both a chemiſt and a 
muſician, and our author taught him to read 
with characters in relie vo. He could judge with 
exactneſs of ſymmetry. But it is to be doubted, 
whether the idea of fymmetry, which in many 
reſpects is but a matter of mere convention or 
agreement, might be more or leſs ſo for him. 

He defined the eyes to be an organ, on which 
the air cauſes the ſame effect as a ſtick upon the 
hand. It is obferved, by our author, that this 
definition has ſome reſemblance with that of 
Des Cartes, who compares the eye to a blind 
man, that touches objects at a diſtance with 
his ſtick. 5 

Our blind man's memory of ſounds was ama- 
zingly accurate, and he could diſtinguiſh among 
a variety of voices with as much exactneſs and 
quickneſs, as thoſe who ſee can diſcern faces. 
The ſuccour which he derived from his other 
fenſes, and the furprizing uſe he made of them, 
rendered him almoſt indifferent about his loſs 
of fight. He was ſenſible enough, that in ſome 
circumſtances he had ſuperior advantages to 

| | thoſe 
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thoſe who could ſee; which made him, inſtead 
of being deſirous of fight, with, as an equivalent, 
for long arms. 

He judged of the proximity of fire by the de- 
gree of heat; of the fullneſs of veſſels by the 
noiſe which the liquors made as they were poured 
rom them; of the nearnefs of bodies, by the 
action of the air upon his face; his countenance 
was inſtinctively ſenfible of the leaſt vicifhtude 
in the atmoſphere, and he could diſtinguiſh an 
open ſtreet, from a court, or a place through 
which there was no paflage. 

He could determine the weight of bodies, and 
the bigneſs of veſſels, with the moſt wonderful 
exactneſs; he trained his arms to ſerve as ſcales 
or balances, his fingers as compaſſes, and 
they never deceived him. The fmoothneſs of 
bodies had as much variation with him as the 
founds of the voice, and he judged of beauty by 
the touch. | 

He could make ſeveral little things in tur- 
nery; he could take a level with a ſquare, put to- 
gether, or take aſunder, pieces of common ma- 
chinery, and eſtimate the progreſs of time by the 
ſucceſſion of actions and thoughts, with the 
greateſt preciſion. 

He had an implacable hatred to Asen and 
the reaſon no doubt aroſe from the difficulty, 
or rather impoſſibility, of perceiving when he 
was robbed. He had but little, or ſcarce: any 

notion 
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notion of what modeſty confiſts : he looked upon 
clothes as neceſſary to protect us from the inju- 


ries of the air, but he could not comprehend why 
certain parts of the body ſhould be covered, in 
preference to others. 

When he was young, he quarrelled with 
one of his brothers; and thinking himſelf very 
ill uſed, he laid hold of the firſt thing that came 


to his hand, threw it at him, ſtruck him in the 
middle of the forehead, and knocked him down. 
For ſome other circumſtance of a ſimilar na- 


ture, he was carried before the licutenant of the 


police in Paris. 


The exterior marks of power, which impreſs 
us ſo forcibly, produce not the leaſt effect upon 
a blind man. Ours appeared before the magiſ- 
trate, as before his equal, nor did his threats in- 
timidate him. What will you do to me?” 
ſaid he to M. Herault. I will order you to 
be put into a dungeon.“ Oh! Sir,” replied 
the blind man, © I have been in one for five and 
twenty years!“ 

We ſhall paſs over a number of very philoſo- 
phical reflexions, which our author makes on 
this blind man, and proceed to give his account 
of Dr. Nicholas Saunderſon, who, though blind, 
was profeſſor of mathematics at Cambridge. 

When he was an infant, he loſt his ſight by 
the ſmall pox, and at ſuch an early age, that he 


did not remember ever to have ſeen. He had 


no 
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no more ideas of light than a perſon born blind. 
Notwithſtanding this misfortune, he acquired 
ſuch ſurprizing knowledge of mathematics, that 
the profeſſorſhip at Cambridge was conferred 


on him. His lectures were remarkably perſpi- 


cuous; and the reaſon aſſigned for it is, that he 
uſed to addreſs his pupils as if they were all de- 
prived of fight. What appears more ſingular 
is, that he alſo gave lectures upon optics. 

Saunderſon, by only paſſing his hand over a 
number of medals, could diſtinguiſh the falſe 
from the true, even when they were ſo well 
counterfeited, as to deceive the practiſed eyes 
of a connoiſſeur; he could judge of the exact- 
neſs of mathematical inſtruments, by running 
his fingers over the diviſions. He was ſenſible 
of the leaſt viciſſitude in the air, and he per- 
ceived, particularly in calm weather, the pre- 
ſence of objects that were at a ſmall diſtance 
from him. One day that he was in his garden, 
aſſiſting at ſome aſtronomical obſervations, he 
diſtinguiſhed, by the impreſſion of the air on his 
countenance, the different times at which the 
ſun was covered with clouds, and when it was 
not; and what renders this particularly wonder- 
ful, is, that he was not only totally deprived of 
fight, but alſo of his eyes. 

Our author looks upon the pretended hiſtory 
of Saunderſon's laſt moments, as an abſolute 
impoſition, which, though conſidered to be 
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highly criminal againſt the majeſty of ſcience, 
might be deemed as only a ſtroke of pleaſantry, 


if the fubject was not ſo ſolemnly reſpectable. 


In the work from which we have extracted 
theſe accounts, there are alſo ſeveral hiſtories of 
various blind perſons, who, by their privation of 


fight, have made wonderful progreſs in the arts 


and ſciences, which otherwiſe they would not 
have done. 


Of perſons being born blind, and afterwards 
reſtored to ſight, there have been many in- 


ſtances. The moſt remarkable is, that of a lad, 


of thirteen years of age, whom M. Cheſelden 
relieved from a cataract, that had rendered him 


blind from his birth. For the account of it, the 
curious may refer to No. 402 of the Pbilaſophical 


Tranſactions, and to the fifty-fifth number of the 
Taller. 


BREAD and BEER. 


TuzRE were no bakers among the ancients. 


Corn, like the other productions of nature, was 


eaten without any preparation. When the art 
of grinding it was diſcovered, they made por- 
ridge of it, and much time elapſed before flour 


- was uſed in any other way. When its moſt eſ- 
ſential uſe became known, the bread was pre- 


pared 


t! 
t 
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pared an hour before meal-time.by the mother 
of the family. The Roman ladies, to whom 
this occupation was common, did not think 
themſelves in the leaſt degraded by it. | 

It was the Eaſterns who firſt baked their bread 
in ovens; but the cuſtom was not adopted in 
Europe until the 583d year of the foundation 
of Rome. 


Beer is conſidered to have been invented by 
the Egyptians in the year 1212 before the Chriſ- 
tian era, and that they called it Peluſſian drink, 
owing to its being made in a town called Pelu- 
ſium, on the Eaſtern branch of the river Nile. 
It is now uſed in almoſt every country, and it 
1s nearly the only drink, where there are no vine- 
yards; and even where there are, it is a uſeful 
ſubſtitute in a time of ſcarcity. 


ASH-=WEDNESDAY , 


AmoNG various nations, aſhes were formerly 
employed as a mark of grief and repentance. 
The Hebrews covered their heads with aſhes in 
time of public calamity. The inhabitants of 
Nineveh expiated their crimes by the uſe of 
ſackclotWand aſhes. In the primitive church, 
the biſhop marked the ſinner's forehead with 

B b 2 aſhes, 
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aſhes, at the beginning of his penitence; and 
from thence is derived the cuſtom, (ordered by 
the council of Benevento in the year 1091) of 
going to receive the aſhes on the Wedneſday 
preceding lent. 

Menage ſays, he believes he was the firſt who 
diſcovered theſe verſes in Virgil, which are ap- 
plicable to Aſn-wedneſday: 


Hi motus animorum atque hæc certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quieſcent. 
GOR. I. 4. v. 86, 87. 


| The editor of the Menagana tells us, that he 


heard a capuchin preach on Aſh-wedneſday at 


Dijon, who very ſeriouſly quoted theſe verſes 


from Virgil, and applied them to the ceremony 


that takes place at the church on that day, ſay- 


ing, that the idea of our being duſt, and that we 
hall return to duſt, ought to allay all the irregu- 


lar movements of the ſoul, and the conteſts of 
the fleſh againſt the ſpirit. 

The moſt curious obſervation on Aſh-wedneſ- 
day, was that made by a Turk, who, on his re- 


turn from France, told the grand ſcignior, that 
on certain days of the year (he meant the carni- 
val) the French went mad, and that a little of a 
certain powder applied to their foreheads, 
brought them to their ſenſes again. 


* 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 


WrrTu a view to prove the wonderful power 
which muſic poſſeſſes in calming the human 
paſſions, Signior Martinelli, in his Letters on 
Italian muſic, offers us the two following ex- 
amples: | 
One day when Siradella, the celebrated violin 
player of Naples, was playing a piece of muſic 
at Naples, he made ſuch a ſtrong impreſſion on 
a young lady, that he gained her heart, ſoon af- 
terwards her perſon, and went off with her to 
Rome. . 

The young lady's guardian, very much en- 
raged at her conduct, perſuaded a young gen- 
tleman, who had wiſhed to marry her, to waſh 
away with the raviſher's blood, an injury which 
was equally poignant to them both, 

The lover followed Stradella; and on arriving 
at Rome, he enquired where he could meet his 
rival. He was informed he was to play i in a 
church on that day; he went there, heard S/ra- 
della perform, and forgot his revenge. He wrote 
to the lady's guardian, that on his arrival at 
Rome, Stradella had quitted the city. 

The ſecond example is of Palma, who alſo. 
was a Neapolitan muſician, He was ſurprized 
in his houſe by one of his creditors, who de- 

Bbg manded 
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manded his money, and threatened to arreſt him 
in the moſt injurious language. Palma made 
no anſwer to his abuſe and threats, but by ſing- 
ing a tune. The creditor liſtened to it. Palma 
ſung another air, and accompanied it with his 
harpſichord; and obſerving thoſe parts which 
made the moſt impreſſion on the heart of his 
creditor, he at length ſubdued him; payment of 
the money was no longer demanded; he aſked 
him to lend him a conſiderable ſum, to extricate 
him from ſome pecuniary embarraſſments, and 
it was immediately granted. | 
I Stradella, with a ſimple ſonata on the vi- 
| olin,” adds 3 Martinelli, « could tranqui- 
lize the furious tranſports of a juſtly irritated 
rival, and who travelled more than a hundred 
leagues to obtain revenge; if Palma, with a 
coarſe voice, gained the heart of an avaricious 
creditor, and obtained an additional loan, what 
could not the melody of the philoſophic? poet 
Orpheus effect, who played his own compo- 
ſitions?” _ 

It has been aſſerted by many writers, that mu- 
ſic, and the ſound of inſtruments, contribute to 
the health bothof body and mind, by aiding the 
circulation of the humours, accelerating themo- 
tion of the blood, diſſipating the vapours, dila- 
ting the veſſels, and promoting inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the main- 
tenancę 
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tenance and preſervation of health. The diſeaſe 
of Saul was appeaſed by David's harp. 

Saxon the Grammarian ſpeaks of a king of 
Denmark, who on the ſound of a flute would 
become furiouſly mad. We are informed by 
authors of undeniable. credit, that the poiſon of 
the tarantula 1s diſſipated by muſic and dancing. 

I have read of a perſon who was ſubject to a 
periodical delirium, and on every attack, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to medicine, ſome vio- 
lins were played in his chamber. The diſeaſe 
would immediately become leſs, and in a few 
hours totally removed. 
| Hermophilus, an old medical writer, has ad- 
vanced this fanciful opinion —“ As there is an 
harmonious motion of the blood, and other hu- 
mours, 1t is by no means aſtoniſhing that har- 
mony ſhould produce effects on our bodies con- 
ducive to health. The movements of the pulſe,” 
continues he, © are to certain meaſures, as po- 
ets compoſe their verſes to certain feet; and 
may be ſaid, that the knowledge of the pulſe, 
and the action of the arteries, which is the plea- 
ſanteſt and the "moſl' neceſſary part of phyſic, 
depends in ſome meaſure on being acquainted 
with the various muſical notes. And thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to play the flute, or other inſtru- 
ments, have a more ſure and delicate feel, and 
judge better of the pulſe of paſſionate and ſick 
people, than others who are not in ſuch habits. 

B b4 MR. HUME's 
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MR. HUME's HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From a work entitled Varietés Litteraires, I 
have extracted theſe obſervations on hiſtory, and 
Mr. Hume's Hiſtory of England 1n particular. 

The public, ſays our author, were never more 
certain, than at the preſent period, that hiſtory 
ſhould be written by philoſophers only. The 
philoſopher muſt not, like Titus Livius, detain 
his readers with a detail of prodigies ; nor, like 
Tacitus, always impure fecret crimes to princes. 
Tt is ſufficieat to relate their public ones. 

There is a wide difference between a faithful 
hiſtorian, and a malignant, though able writer, 
who poiſons all with a conciſe and energetic 
ſtyle. The philoſopher will not, like Sueto- 
nius, collect popular reports; he will not ſay, 
that Tiberius could ſee at night as clear as in 
the day; he will doubt, that an infirm prince, 
of ſeventy-two years of age, retired to Capri, 
for the ſole purpoſe of indulging himſelf in the 
moſt monſtrous debaucheries, unknown even to 
the moſt diſſolute youth of that time, and which 
required new expreſſions to deſcribe them. 

The philoſopher is of no country, nor is he of 
any faction. We ſhould be pleaſed to ſee the 
hiſtory of the wars of Rome and Carthage, 
written by one who was neither a Roman or a 
Carthagenian. ] 

Mezcral 
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Mezerai diſguſted even his countrymen when 
he ſaid: Tarſez-vous, Ecrivams Allemands, vos hiſ- 
torres ſentent plus le vin que Phuile. Daniel ſhews 
too clearly in every part of his hiſtory, of what 
country and profeſſion he is. All the Engliſh 
hiſtorians evince their partialities, except Mr. 
Hume, who in his hiſtory does not appear to be 
either whig, royaliſt, engliſhman, or preſbyte- 
rian; we only diſcover in him the equitable man. 

With the mixt ſenſations of pleaſure and hor- 
ror, we perceive in the hiſtory of Henry VIII. 
the firſt dawn of that expanſion of the human 
mind, which would one day ſoften the manners, 
and that ancient ferocity of the Engliſh, which 
was then productive of ſuch atrocious. acts. 
England changed its religion four times during 
the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. The parliaments, which have ſince 
been ſo jealous of the natural liberties of men, 
and have maintained them with ſo much cou- 
rage and ſucceſs, were in the times of Henry 
VIII. and Mary his daughter the vile inſtru- 
ments of barbarity. Nothing was to be ſeen 
but gibbets, ſcaffolds, and flaming piles. Can 
it be thought, continues this writer, that after 
ſuch events, they arrived to that period when 

Locke inveſtigated the human mind, Newton 
unfolded the laws of nature, and England en- 
groſſed the commerce of the four quarters of 
*he world? 

What 
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What ſcenes do not the reigns of Henry VIII. 
Edward, and Mary, offer to our view? Henry, 
like his predeceſſors, ſubmitted himſelf for a 
long time to the power of the court of Rome; 
nor did he detach himſelf from her, but on ac- 
count of his being in love, and becauſe pope 
Clement VII. intimidated by Charles the Fifth, 
would not favour his amour. This prince then 
burned all thoſe who believed in the ſupremacy. 
of the pope, and alſo thoſe who did not believe 
in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. He quar- 
relled with the Romiſh court for a woman, 
which woman periſhed on a ſcaffold by his com- 

mand; and after this he condemned another 
wife to the ſame puniſhment. The laſt princeſs 
of the houſe of Plantagenet, the mother of car- 
dinal Lapole, ſuffered on the ſcaffold at the age 
of eighty years. Prieſts, biſhops, peers, and 
chancellors, were alike facrificed to the barba- 
rous caprices of this ſanguinary fool. Had he 
been a private individual, he would have been 
confined and chained as a madman; but becauſe 
he was the ſon of a uſurping Tudor, who ex- 
tirpated a tyrant, he did not find one judge but 
what was eager to be the organ of his cruelties, 
and the miniſter of his judiciary aſſaſſina- 
tions. 45 | 

After the death of this monſter, the Engliſh, 
who were ſtill catholics diſtinct from the pope, 
became proteſtants ; but the ſpirit of perſecu- 

| ; tion, 
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tion, which had brutified them ſo long, ſtill ſub- 
; fiftcd, and the cuſtom of revenging private quar- 
rels by juridical murders, acquired ſtill greater 
force. The duke of Somerſet, protector of Eng- 


land, ordered admiral Seymour, his own bro- 


ther, to be beheaded; he ſoon afterwards ſuf- 
fered on the ſcaffold from the accuſation of the 
duke of Northumberland, who alſo periſhed by 
the ſame puniſhment. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury burnt the ſectaries, and he was burnt in 
turn. Queen Mary cauſed the queen Jane Grey 
and all her family to be executed. Queen Mary 
Stuart, accuſed of being an accomplice in the 
murder of her huſband, was condemned, after 
eighteen years captivity, to be decapitated, by 
order of queen Elizabeth. Mary Stuart's grand- 


fon was alſo condemned by his people to the 


ſame kind of puniſhment. 

If we were to go no farther than theſe horrid 
circumſtances; if we knew no more of Engliſn 
hiſtory than their civil wars, their long and 
bloody anarchy, their privation of good laws, 
and the ſhocking abuſe of the few wiſe laws 
which they could then have, who would not have 


preſaged the fall and certain ruin of the king- 


dom? But the exact contrary was the event. 
From anarchy, ſprung order; and from the 
midſt of diſcord and cruelty, internal Forum and 

public liberty was born. 
This 1s what diſtinguiſhes the Engliſh How 
every 
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every other people, and renders their hiſtory ſo 
intereſting and inſtructive. They produced or- 
der among themſelves, and ſome few years after 
the cataſtrophe of Charles I. we ſee the abſurd 
and ferocious fanatics, who imbrued their hands 
in their ſovereign's blood, changed into philo- 
ſophers. Human reaſon gained its higheſt ſum- 
mit in the ſame city, where perhaps in the reign 
of Charles I. there was not a man who poſſeſſed 
one ſingle rational idea. 

One of the moſt ſurprizing contraſts of the 
human mind that can be offered to our contem- 
plation, is the authority which Cromwell ac- 
quired in parliament as well as in the army, by 
the abſurd and diſguſting bombaſt which cha- 
racterized his language. His choice of words 
were the moſt vile, and his expreſſions with- 
out ſenſe. Of ſuch materials were the 
ſpeeches he made in parliament and in the pul- 
pit. - Nevertheleſs it was this ſtyle which placed 
him on the throne, as his courage would not 
have gained preferment to a colonel or a major; 
It was by his prophetic bombaſt that he reigned. 

After this dreadful confuſion in the ſtate, in 
the church, in ſociety, and in the manner of 
thinking, reaſon regained her empire, and ex- 
tended itſelf beyond the ordinary bounds of other 
European nations. And now we may in truth ſay, 

Trois pouvois tonnes du nœud qui les raſſemble, 


Les deputẽs du peuple, & les grands, & le roi, 
Divises d' interets; reunis par la loi, H NR. 


The 
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The furor of party deprived England of a 
good hiſtory, as well as of a good government 
for a long time. What a tory wrote was denied 
by the whigs, and what they advanced was con- 
tradicted by the tories. Rapin, though a ſtran- 
ger, ſeems to have written the moſt impartial 
hiſtory; yet the truths which he relates are ſome- 
what tarniſhed by prejudice; but in Mr. Hume 
we diſcover a mind ſuperior to his ſubject, who 
ſpeaks of the foibles, the errors, and barbarities 
of the Engliſh, like a phyſician of epidemical 
diſeaſes. é f 


A CHARACTER FROM LIFE. 


MisorAN DER is of a very ſingular diſpoſi- 
tion. Whatever pleaſes others is diſguſting to 
him. Eis pleaſure conſiſts in whatever gives 
Pain to another. A philoſopher who 1s ever the 
ſame, and never commits an action contrary to 
his ſyſtem, is to Miſalander an inſupportable ob- 
ject; he would ſee him firm and feeble in 
turn; deſcend from his ſuperiority of wiſdom, 
and commit ſome errors. 


If he hears an orator, who ſupports his diſ- 
courſe with energetic eloquence, he becomes 
drowſy, and inclined to ſleep; an improper 
word, or a miſapplied metaphor, rouſes and de- 
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lights him ; cloſe and well-followed reaſoning 
makes him dull and uneaſy, but an ill-drawn 
concluſion highly comforts and pleaſes him. 

He hates to read either proſe or verſe, unleſs 
there are ſome faults in the compoſition. At a 
concert he is melancholy, without there are 
ſome diſcordant notes to revive and comfort 
him. The fineſt pictures in the world have no 
charms for him, unleſs he can diſcover ſome- 
thing faulty in them. A bad attitude, the dra- 
pery not well executed, too weak or too power- 
tul colouring, badly managed ſhades, a crooked 
arm or foot, attracts his attention, and diverts 
him. 

At table or in bed he is not eaſy if there is 
not ſomething deficient. A falſe ſtep in a dance 
rejoices him. A beautiful ſun-ſhining day he 
hates to ſee; there muſt be ſome clouds. In the 
moſt ſerene weather he wiſhes for a ſtorm, or at 
leaſt the ſigns of one. Public feſtivals, or re- 
joicings, diſguſt him, if ſome accident dos not 
happen to derange them. 

Yet Miſolander is not unacquainted with re- 
gular and pleaſing objects, but he hates them. 
It is not an inverted brain that renders him fond 
of contrariety; but he likes it, © becauſe,” ſays 
he, © it brings to my mind-the detects of human 
abilities, gives me ſtronger ideas of perfection, 
and that is what I aſpire to.“ 


ASTROLOGY. 
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ASTROLOGY. 


Ta1s conjectural ſcience, though formerly 
ſupported and defended by very able and acute 
writers, is now very properly exploded by the 
intelligent part of the world as falſe and irra- 
tional. The modern profeſſors are only alma- 
nack and calendar makers. | 

Bayle remarks, there are often ſome fortui- 
tous conjectures take place, that ſlagger many 
perſons in their belief of the fallacy of aſtrolo- 
gy, and prevent them from condemning it to- 
tally. In ſupport of this obſervation, he relatcs 
the following anecdote in his dictionary: 

Marcellus, profeſſor of rhetoric in the college 
of Liſieux, had compoſed a Latin culogy on the 
Marechal de Gaſſion, who was killed by a muſ- 
ket ſhot at the ſiege of Lens. He was preparing 
to recite it in public, when an old doctor, who 
made it his ſole occupation to read all the bills 
that are ſtuck up, was much ſurprized at read- 
ing that which announced Marcellus's harangue 
for two o'clock in the day. He went imme- 
diately, and repreſented to M. Hermant, the 
rector of the univerſity, that the funeral oration 
of a man who had died in the pretended re- 
formed religion, could not be permitted in a 
catholic univerſity, and requeſted that an aſſem- 


bly might be appointed to decide on it. 
The 
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The rector agreed, and it was reſolved by a. 
majority, that they ſhould go directly in a body 
and interdict Marcellus from delivering the pa- 
negyric on M. Gaſſion. The learned were greatly 
diſappointed, and very much vexed at this in- 
terdiction; but the aſtrologers were rejoiced, 
for they ſhewed the public, that in an almanack 
of the celebrated Larwey, of the year 1648, 
there was among the predictions written in 
large letters LATIN PER DU. 


It was predicted to our Henry IV. that he 
would die in Jeruſalem; he was taken ſuddenly 
ill in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and died in the Je. 
ruſalem chamber. | 


Anaximander foretold to the Lacedemonians 
a dangerous and great earthquake at hand, ad- 
viſing them at the ſame time to quit their houſes 
and the city, and ſeek for ſafety in the fields. 
The earthquake came ſhortly, ruined the city 
of Sparta, and overwhelmed a great part of 
Mount Faygetus. 

However, if Anaximander wiſhed to gratify any 
revenge, and obtain the reputation of a prophet. 
at the ſame time, we know, that this was the 
exact way to do it with little riſk of his predic- 
tions failing; that is, ſuppoſing there were any 
caverns about the mountain or town; then wet- 
ted nitre and ſulphur, or much ſtronger detona- 
ting materials, buried in the carth, were fully 


adequate 
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adequate to the effect; and being the author, he 


could point out the extent and direction of the 
havock. 


Baſſianus Caracalla, during his war in Meſopo- 
tamia, ordered one of his counſellors at Rome, 
called Maternianus, to procure a meeting of all. 
the prophets and conjurors, to diſcover if any 
plots or deſigns were in hand againſt his perſon 
or authority. It was their unanimous opinion 
that one Macrinus, a colonel or tribune, who 
had a charge in the field at that very time under 
the emperor ſhould bereave him of his life. 

Malernianus immediately diſpatched this ac- 
count, and the meſſenger happening to arrive 
at a time when the emperor was exceedingly 
earneſt and intent at ſome ſport, he commanded 
this very Macrinus, . who ſtood next at hand, to 
open the packet, and form him of the contents at 
the time of council. 

By this means Macrinus, advertized of the 
contents, and his own danger, (though this idea 
had never entered his mind before) and finding 
there was no medium between killing and be- 
ing killed, made choice of a deſperate fellow, 
who commanded a company under him, to ſtab 
the emperor as he withdrew from company to 


eaſe nature, and thus eſtabliſhed the credit of 
the Roman mag]. 


or. . GC: Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates foreſaw a dreadful famine among 
the Greeks long before it broke out. Might 
he not have done this from phyſical perſpica- 
city? 


The moſt illuſtrious and unequivocal inſtance 
of verified prediction in this line, as atteſted by 
the notes and journals of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, is by Lilly: 

Among a ſeries of hieroglyphics relative to 
the Engliſh nation, and to laſt for many hun- 
dreds of years yet to come, publiſhed by him in 
1651, were two, immediately ſucceeding one 
the other; the firſt of which repreſented ſeveral 
dead bodies in winding ſheets, a church-yard 
with ſextons employed, and cart loads of dead 
emptying into the graves; the ſecond was a view 
of London-bridge on both ſides the water, and 
the city of London in flames. 

After the fire, and when Lilly had for ſome 
time retired from buſineſs, and lived at Rich- 
mond, the Houſe of Commons ſent him an or- 
der to attend at their bar. On appearing, the 
Speaker told him, that as he had, fifteen years 
before, predicted the plague and fire, the Houſe 
of Commons wiſhed to aſk him, if he could 
give them any intelligence concerning the cauſe 
or authors of that fire. 

He anſwered, the Houſe might readily be- 
lieve, that having predicted it, he had ſpared no 
pains to inveſtigate the cauſe, but that all his 

endeavours 
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93 
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he was led to attribute the conflagration to the 


_- 


endeavours had been ineffectual; from whence | 
| 


immediate finger of God. | 

I muſt add, that he has another threatening | 
hieroglyphic againſt this city, and that is, the o 

. Twins, London's aſcendant, falling hand in hand | 
into flames, which are fed by Two men, each 
pouring on them, out of a jar, a combuſtible | 
liquor. On a ſmall turf from the ground, is 
placed a regal crown, and a mole running to- 
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ſeems judiciouſly to refer the fignification of 


this to party diſputes and animoſities, as pro- 
ductive of this flaming effect. 


We might relate many other predictions that 
have been crowned with ſucceſs; but let us not 
forget the ingenious Barclay's anſwer to the 
man, who, infatuated with judiciary aſtrology, Al 
was boaſting to him-of the many aſtrological «il g 
predictions which had been juſtified by the event. 
It is not that, which aſtoniſhes me,“ replied 
Barclay, © but that among the infinite number 
of conjectures which aſtrologers have publiſhed, 


they have not oftener been right than what they 
are.” 5 


- 6 
33 rr. 


We are informed by Tacitus, that while Ti- |. i 
berius was exiled at Rhodes, he employed his 1 
leiſure in ſtudying judicial aſtrology, under | 

| 
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Cc2 Thraſullus, i 
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Thraſullus, whoſe abilities he tried in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Whenever he choſe to conſult an aſtrologer, 
he retired with him to the top of the houſe, at- 
tended by a ſingle freedman, ſelected for the 
purpoſe, illiterate, but of great bodily ſtrength. 
This man conducted the ſoothſayer, whoſe ta- 
lents were to be tried, along the ridge of the 
cliff, on which the manſion ſtood; and as he re- 
turned, if the emperor ſuſpected fraud, or vain 
affectation of knowledge, he threw the impoſtor 
headlong into the ſea. Tiberius was, by theſe 
means, left at eaſe, and no witneſs ſurvived to 
tell the ſtory. Thraſullus was put to the ſame 
teſt. Being led along the precipice, he anſwered 
a number of queſtions, and not only promiſed 
imperial ſplendor to Tiberius, but opened a 
ſcene of future events, in a manner that filled 
his imagination with aſtoniſhment. _ 

Tiberius defired to know, whether he had caſt 
his own nativity? Could he foreſee what was to 
happen in the courſe of the year? Nay, on that 
very day? Thraſullus conſulted the poſition of 
the heavens, and the aſpect of the planets; he 
was ſtruck with fear; he pauſed; he heſitated; 
he ſunk into profound meditation; terror and 
amazement ſhook his frame. Breaking ſilence 
at laſt, © I perceive,” he ſaid, © the criſis of my 
fate; this very moment may be my laſt.” Ti- 
berius claſped him in his arms, congratulating 

him 
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him both on his knowledge, and his eſcape from 
danger. From that moment he conſidered the 
predictions of Thraſullus as the oracles of truth, 
and the aſtrologer was ranked in the number of 
the prince's confidential friends. 


4 

8 3 1 

By a couple of paſſages in this ſagacious hiſ- 6 0h 

. . . . 1 4 
torian, it is proved that when there is a pre- 120 
vailing prejudice among many people, men of * 


the greateſt talents cannot entirely eſcape the 
general illuſion, but are induced to accede to it 
in part, though with ſome unwillingneſs and re- 
ſtraint. 
The firſt of theſe paſſages is in b. vi. ch. xxii. 
where, after making ſome reflections on the dif- 
. ferent opinions of philoſophers relative to aſtro- 
logy, he adds theſe words: Czterum pleriſque mor- 
lalium non eximitur, quin primo cujuſque ortũ ventura 
deſtinentur : ſed quædam ſecus, quam dicta ſint cadere, 
fallacits ignara dicentium ; ita corrumpi fidem artis, 
cujus preclara documenta, et antiqua ætas, et noſtra 
tulerit, And for the benefit of the fair reader, 
may be tranſlated thus: It is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that all events, which are to happen to 
us in this world, are fixed at the moment of our 
birth; but the ignorance of aſtrologers leads 
them ſometimes to error in the predictions 
which they make to us, and thereby diſgrace an 
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The other paſſage is in the fourth book of his 
Annals. Tiberius being gone from Rome, we 
learn from Tacitus, that ſeveral aſtrologers fore- 
told he would not return; which prediction cau- 
ſed the ruin of ſeveral citizens, who concluded 
that this prince had but a ſhort time to live, and 
were indiſcreet enough to propagate their belicf 
with great joy. Who could have imagined that 
Tiberius would live eleven years a voluntary 
exile? 

The hiſtorian adds, that at the expiration of 
this period, it appeared obvious to every under- 
ſtanding, how ſlender the partitions are, which, 
in the ſkilfulneſs of predicting, ſeparate the art 
from chimeras, and under what thick clouds 
truth is often obſcured; for the prediction, 
© that Tiberius would not return to Rome,“ 
was not the reſult of chance, but founded on 
truth; which the event proved, although every 
other circumſtance was hidden from the pre- 
dictors; nor could they perceive that this prince 
ſhould arrive to a very old age, without enter- 
ing a city, into the neighbourhood of which he 
came fo often, | 

Mr. Murphy remarks that the reaſoning of 
Tacitus calls to mind the paſlage in Milton; 


Others apart fat on a hill retir'd, 

In thought more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fore- Knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fate fix'd, free · will, fore · knowledge ab:olute, 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. 


DIFFICULT 
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DIFFICULT TRIFLES. 


THERE has been a time when it was conſidered 
as a ſpecies of merit, to be expert in the forma- 
tion of acroſtics, and other literary trifles, now 
conſidered as puerile. This taſte for trifles has 
alſo produced ſeveral pieces of writing, and 
other articles of wonderful minuteneſs. 
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In the ſixteenth century, an Italian religioniſt, 
named Peter Alummus, wrote the ſymbol of the 
apoſtles, and the evangely of St. John in princi- 
pio, in a ſpace not bigger than a farthing. 


An artiſt, not leſs patient, preſented queen 
Elizabeth with a piece of paper not larger than 
a finger nail, on which was written the ten com- 
mandments, the ſymbol of the apoſtles, and the 
Lord's prayer, with the queen's name, and the 
date of the year. This artiſt alſo conſtructed a 
pair of ſpectacles, by the uſe of which any per- 
ſon could read his production with the greateſt 
facility. 


In the hands of ſome amateurs of this ſpecies 
of chef d' œeuvres, may be ſeen Homer's Iliad 
written on a piece of vellum that may be en- 
cloſed in a walnut-ſhell. Theſe writings are 
generally done with a pencil, as it traces the cha- 

Cc 4 racter 
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racter more delicately and thinner than a pen. 
It is remarked, that the writings of perſons ex- 
pert in this ſpecies of labour, is not only more 
neat than common writing, but ſuperioreven to 
copper-plate. 


Faba, an Italian prieſt, a native of Calabria, 
employed himſelf in another ſpecies of labour, 
not leſs ſurprizing from its difficulty. On a 
piece of box- wood, which might be encloſed in 
a filbert-ſhell, he repreſented all the myſteries of 
the paſſion. 

To this artiſt there is alſo attributed a coach 
of the ſize of a grain of wheat; there was a 
coachman to conduct it; horſes to draw it, and 
a man and woman ſeated inſide. 

Theſe wonderful productions were preſented 
to Charles the Fifth, and Francis the Firlt. 


Another artiſt conſtructed a chariot of ivory, 
which a fly could cover with its wings: alſo a 
ſhip of 1vory, with its proper rigging. 


Paul Colondes ſays, he ſaw a goldſmith at 
Moulins, who faſtened a live flea by a chain o 
gold, conſiſting of fifty rings, the whole of which 
did not weigh three grains. 


THE 
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THE DRUNKEN SULTAN. 


Taz firſt ſultan that was ever intoxicated 
with wine, was Amurat IV. The reaſon why he 
got drunk, and the very great fondneſs which he 
afterwards evinced for this liquor, deſerves to be 
related. 

Walking one day in the public place, (a plea- 
ſure in which all the ſultans indulged themſelves 
in diſguiſe) he ſaw one of the common people, 
whoſe name was Beeri Muſtapha, ſo drunk, that 
he ſtaggered as he walked. This being a fight 
entirely new to him, he aſked one of his attend- 
ants, what it was. They told him, it was a 
drunken man; and while they were endeavour- 
ing to explain to him by what means he became 
ſo, Beeri Muſtapha ſeeing them ſtop, and not 
knowing them, bid them in an angry imperious 
tone to go away. 

Amurat, aſtoniſhed at this boldneſs, could not 
refrain from anſwering, © Knoweſt thou, miſer- 
able wretch, that I am the Sultan?” © And,“ 
replied the Turk; © am Beeri Muſtapha. If you 
will ſell me Conſtantinople, I'll buy it: you then 
will be Muſtapha, and I ſhall be the ſultan.“ 
Amurat's ſurprize increaſed, and he aſked him 
with what he pretended to buy Conſtantinople? 
% Don't aſk queſtions,” replied the drunkard, 

« for 
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« for I will buy you alſo; you are only the ſon 
of a ſlave.” (I need not remark, that the ſul. 
tans are the offspring of the ſlaves in the ſe- 
raglio.) This dialogue ſo pleaſed the grand 
ſeignior, that on being informed Beeri would 
come to his ſenſes in a few hours, he ordered 
him to the palace. | 

After ſome hours, Beeri Muſtapha, whom 
they had ſuffered to ſleep in a gilt chamber, 
waked, and ſeemed much furprized at finding 
himſelf where he was. They told him what 
had paſted, and the promiſe he had made to the 
ſultan. On hearing this he was exceſſively ter- 
rified, and not being ignorant of Amurat's cruel 
character, he every moment expected the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment. Nevertheleſs, collecting all 
his courage, he endeavoured to think of ſome 
means to avoid the correction, perhaps the 
death, which he dreaded. He determined to ap- 
pear ſtill very much terrified, and told them, if 
they did not give him ſome wine to revive him, 
he ſhould expire immediately. His guards fear- 
ing that he would really die before he was pre- 
ſented to the emperor, brought him a bottle, of 
which, however, he did not with to drink any, 
but to keep the bottle under his robes. 

They carried him before the emperor, who. 
reminding him of his offers, inſiſted abſolutely 
on his paying the price of Conſtantinople, as 
he had engaged. The poor Turk drew forth his 

bottle, 
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bottle. © O! Emperor,” replied he, © this is 
what made me offer to buy Conſtantinople yeſ- 
terday; and if you poſſeſſed the riches that I now 
enjoy, you would think them preferable to the 
monarchy of the univerſe.” Amurat aſked him, 
how that could be poſſible? * There is no queſ- 
tion about it, anſwered the drunkard, “only 
drink ſome of this divine liquor.“ 

The emperor, willing to taſte it from curi- 
oſity, applied it to his lips, and drank a large 
draught. The effect was ſoon produced on a 
perſon who had never drank any before; he 
became very lively, and felt himſelf ſo elate, 
that he thought all the charms of his crown did 
not equal thoſe of the ſituation he was then in. 
He continued drinking, and ſoon got deeply in- 
toxicated; he fell into a profound fleep, from 
which he did not wake for a long time, and then 
with a very violent head-ach. 


The pain of this new ſtate made him forget 


all the pleaſures which he had taſted. He ſent 
for Beeri Muſtapha, and complained to him in 
very angry language. Bur he, whom experience 
had afforded more knowledge, pledged his life 
to cure Amurat immediately, and offered him no 
other remedy but to attack the bottle again. 
The ſultan conſented. His mirth returned, and 
the pain ſoon vaniſhed. 

He was ſo charmed with this diſcovery, that 


he not only drank wine all the reſt of his life, 
of 
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of which he was never a day ſober, but made 
Beeri Muſtapha his privy counſellor, and had 
him always near his perſon to drink with him. 
When Muſtapha died, the emperor had him 
buried with the greateſt pomp in a public houſe, 
amidſt a number of wine caſks; and the ſultan 
was frequently heard to ſay, that he never en- 
joyed a happy minute after the death of his ex- 
cellent maſter and faithful counſellor. 


RESEMBLANCE. 


Or two perſons exactly and perfectly alike, 
perhaps there never was an inſtance, We have, 
however, various accounts of twins, whoſe com- 
plexions, features, ſizes, and even inclinations, 
fo cloſely reſembled each other, that perſons 
moſt accuſtomed to ſee them, have miſtaken one 
for the other. 

Virgil makes mention of two brothers who 
were the admiration of every one, from the re- 
ſemblance of their countenances, and the con- 
formity of their diſpoſitions: 

I have been informed by an old and reſpectable 
gentleman, on whoſe veracity I reſt with the 
greateſt confidence, that ſome years ſince in 
London, he knew of twins, then about twelve 
years old, whoſe ſizes, complexions, and fea- 
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tures, appeared exactly the ſame. Their pa- 
rents were fond of making them wear cloaths 
of the ſame make and colour, which often gave 
riſe to ſome very ſingular and diverting inci- 
dents. They received the ſame education, and 
it was obſerved by many, that they would give 
nearly the ſame anſwers to the ſame queſtions ; 
from which it was concluded, that their mode of 
thinking, and contemplating on objects which 
preſented themſelves to them, was the ſame, and 
that they did not reſemble each other leſs in 
their mental powers and abilities, than in the 
formation of their bodies which conſtituted their 
external ſi militude. 

Paſquier, in his Hiſtoire des Seigneurs de Sciſ- 
ſome, gives an account of two brothers who won- 
derfully reſembled each other. It is the moſt 
ſingular and curious I ever met with; for which 
reaſons I have been induced to give it a place 
here: 

Nicolas and Clande Rouſh, twin brothers, 
were born on the 7th of April 1548; they re- 
ſembled each other ſo exactly, that their nurſes 
were obliged to put them on different coloured 
bracelets for a diſtinguiſhing mark. In propor- 
tion as they grew up, their reſemblance conti- 
nucd in the ſame perfection; their countenances, 

ſizes, and even the attitude of their bodies, were 
of ſuch ſtrict conformity, that the moſt trifling 
difference 
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difference was not diſcernable. Their geſtures, 
tone of voice, method of acting, diſpoſitions, and 
inclinations, tallied with each other in the moſt 
wonderful equability ; inſomuch, that when they 
were dreſſed alike, not even their father could 
diſcern any difference between them. 

They were educated at college, and after- 
wards introduced at court; the eldeſt was page 
of the chamber to Anthony de Bourbon, king 
of Navarre, and the youngeſt to Henry de Bour- 
bon his ſon, afterwards king of France. Charles 
IX. was particularly partial to them; he took 
great delight in looking at them when they were 
together, among a number of other perſons, to 
diſcover ſome mark of difference between them; 
but neither he, or any of his courtiers, could 
ever diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
They were both excellent players at tennis, 

but the youngeſt was the beſt. Sometimes when 
the eldeſt was playing, and appeared likely to 
loſe the game, he would feign ſome cauſe for 
quitting the party, go to his brother, change 
dreſſes, and ſend him to finiſh. the game, which 
he generally won by his ſuperior play, without 
the difference being perceived by either the 
players or the perſons about them. 

The eldeſt aſked for the Viſcounteſs d' Eſcla- 
vole in marriage, and obtained her promiſe. 
The youngeſt felt the ſame inclination, without 

knowing 
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knowing of his brother's engagement, and on 
being informed of it, he gave up the idea. 
Thus, ſays Paſquier, the ſame accidents which 
happened to one in the courſe of his life, hap- 
pened to the other; the ſame diſeaſes, the ſame 
wounds at the ſame inſtant, and even in the 
ſame parts of the bodies; and when the youngeſt 
fell ſick with the complaint of which he died, 
at the age of thirty, his brother was affected with 
the ſame complaint, but recovered by the greater 
abilities of his phyſician. When he heard of 
his brother's death he fainted away, and remained 
for ſome time without any ſigns of life; he, how- 
ever, revived, and lived for many years after. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS MAN. 


On the authority of Padre Feijoo, of whom 
I am only the tranflator, I relate this very cu- 
rious and wonderful narrative: 

In the month of June, in the year 1674, ſome 
young men walking upon the ſea-ſide in Bilboa, 
one of them, named Francis de la Vega, of about 
fifteen years of age, ſuddenly leaped into the 
ſea, and diſappeared preſently. His companions, 
after waiting ſome time, and he not returning, 
concluded he was drowned. They then made the 
event public, and ſent an account of it to de la 

Vega's 
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difference was not diſcernable. Their geſtures, 
tone of voice, method of acting, diſpoſitions, and 
inclinations, tallied with each other in the moſt 
wonderful equability ; inſomuch, that when they 
were dreſſed alike, not even their father could 
diſcern any difference between them. 

They were educated at college, and after. 

wards introduced at court; the eldeſt was page 
of the chamber to Anthony de Bourbon, king 
of Navarre, and the youngeſt to Henry de Bour- 
bon his ſon, afterwards king of France. Charles 
IX. was particularly partial to them; he took 
great delight in looking at them when they were 
together, among a number of other perſons, to 
diſcover ſome mark of difference between them; 
but neither he, or any of his courtiers, could 
ever diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
They were both excellent players at tennis, 
but the youngeſt was the beſt. Sometimes when 
the eldeſt was playing, and appeared likely to 
loſe the game, he would feign ſome cauſe for 
quitting the party, go to his brother, change 
dreſſes, and ſend him to finiſh. the game, which 
he generally won by his ſuperior play, without 
the difference being perceived by either the 
players or the perſons about them. 

The eldeſt aſked for the Viſcounteſs d' Eſcla- 
vole in marriage, and obtained her promiſe. 
The youngeſt felt the ſame inclination, without 

knowing 
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knowing of his brother's engagement, and on 


being informed of it, he gave up the idea. 


Thus, ſays Paſquier, the ſame accidents which 
happened to one in the courſe of his life, hap- 
pened to the other; the ſame diſeaſes, the ſame 
wounds at the ſame inſtant, and even in the 
ſame parts of the bodies; and when the youngeſt 
fell fick with the complaint of which he died, 
at the age of thirty, his brother was affected with 
the ſame complaint, but recovered by the greater 
abilities of his phyſician. When he heard of 
his brother's death he fainted away, and remained 
for ſome time without any ſigns of life; he, how- 
ever, revived, and lived for many years after. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS MAN. 


O the authority of Padre Feijoo, of whom 
I am only the tranſlator, I relate this very cu- 
rious and wonderful narrative: 

In the month of June, in the year 1674, ſome 
young men walking upon the ſea-ſide in Bilboa, 
one of them, named Francis de la Vega, of about 
fifteen years of age, ſuddenly leaped into the 
ſea, and diſappeared preſently. His companions, 
after waiting ſome time, and he not returning, 
concluded he was drowned. They then made the 


event public, and ſent an account of it to de la 
| Vega's 
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Vega's mother, who lived at Lierganes, a ſmall 
town in the archbiſhopric of Burgos. At firſt, 
ſhe did not give credit to his death; bur her ſon 
not appearing at her houſe, nor in the city 
wherein he lived before his misfortune, her 
doubts vaniſhed, and ſhe gave him up for loſt. 
About five years afterwards, ſome fiſhermen 
in the environs of Cadiz one day perceived the 
figure of a man ſometimes ſwimming, and ſome- 
times plunging under the water. On the next 
day they ſaw the ſame, and mentioned it as a 
very ſingular circumſtance to ſeveral people. 
They threw their nets, and baiting the ſwim- 
mer with ſome pieces of bread, they at length 
caught him, and to their aſtoniſhment found 
him to be a very-well formed man. They put 
ſeveral queſtions to him in various languages, 
but he anſwered none. They then had recourſe 


to another method; they took him to the con- 


vent of St. Francis, where he was exorciſed, 
thinking he might be poſſeſſed by ſome evil 
ſpirit. The exorciſm was as uſeleſs as the que 
tions had been. At length, after ſome days, he 
pronounced the word Lierganòs. 

It ſo happened, that ſome perſon belonging to 
that town was preſent, when he uttered the 
name, as alſo the ſecretary of the inquiſition. 
He wrote to his friends at Liergants, with a 
view to obtain ſome particulars relative to this 

| very 
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very extraordinary man. Hereceived for anſwer, 
that a young man of Lierganès had ſome time 
ſince diſappeared on the coaſt of Bilboa, but no- 
thing had been heard of him ſince, It was then 
determined that this marine-man ſhould be ſent to 
Lierganes; and a Franciſcan friar, who was 
obliged to go there upon ſome other buſineſs, 
undertook to conduct him. It was not how- 
ever done until the following year. 

When they came within a quarter of a league 
of the town, the friar ordered the young man 
to go before, and ſhew him the way to his houſe. 
He made no anſwer, but conducted the Fran- 
ciſcan to his mother's houſe. She recollected 
him immediately, and embracing him, cried 
out, This is my ſon that I loft at Bilboa! Two of 
his brothers, who were preſent, alſo knew him 
immediately, and embraced him with equal ten- 
derneſs. He, however, did not evince the leaſt 
ſenſibility, or ſeem in the ſmalleſt degree ſur. 
prized. He ſpoke no more at Lierganès than 
he had done at Cadiz, nor could they draw from 
him any thing relative to his adventure. He 
had entirely forgot his native language, except 
the words, pan, vino, tabaco, © bread, wine, to- 
bacco;”” and theſe he uttered indiſcriminately, 
without any application. They aſked him, if 
he would have either of theſe articles; he could 
make no reply. 


For ſome days together he would eat large 
Vor. I. D d 
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by 


quantities of bread, and for as many days fol- 
lowing he would not take the leaſt food of any 
kind. If they directed him to do any thing, he 
would execute the commiſſion very properly, 
but without ſpeaking a word. He would carry 
a letter to where it was addreſſed, and bring an 
anſwer back in writing. They ſent him one day 
with a letter to St. Ander; to get there, it was 
ncceſſary to croſs the river at Padrenna, which 
is more than a league wide in that ſpot; and 
Francis de la Vega not finding a boat in which 
he could croſs it, threw himſelf in, ſwam over, 
and delivered the letter as directed. 

This young man was nearly fix feet in height, 
well formed, fair ſkin, and red hair, which was 
as ſhort as a new-born infant's. He always 
went bare-footed, and had ſcarcely any nails 
either on his hands or feet. He never dreſſed 
himſelf but when he was told to do it. The ſame 
with eating; what they offered him, he accepted, 
but never aſked for any. In this way he re- 
mained at his mother's for nine years; he then 
again diſappeared, and no one could aſſign a rea- 
ſon for it. 

It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the cauſe which oc- 
caſioned his firſt diſappearance, influenced the 
ſecond. 

It was reported, that an inhabitant of Lier- 
ganès ſome time after again ſaw Francis de la 

Vega 
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Vega in ſome port in Aſturias; but this was ne- 
ver confirmed, or even well atteſted. v 

When this very ſingular man was firſt taken 
out of the ſea at Cadiz, it is ſaid that his body 
was entirely covered with ſcales, but they fell 
off ſoon after his coming out of the water. They 
alſo add, that different parts of his body were 
as hard as ſhagreen. 

To this account Padre Feijoo adds many phi- 
loſophical reflexions on the exiſtence of this 
phenomenon, and on the means by which a man 
may be enabled to live at the bottom of the ſea, 

. &c. He obſerves, that if Francis de la Vega had 
preſerved his reaſon, and the uſe of ſpeech, 
he would have given us more inſtruction and in- 
formation than all the combined works of the 
greateſt naturaliſts, 
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THE ATHENIANS. 


Or all the Greek nations the Athenians were 
the moſt learned and ingenious; and it is re- 
marked, I think by Paterculus, that it ſeemed as 
if the /ouls of all the Grecians were encloſed | 
within the confines of Attica, although their 
bedics were ſpread over all the other parts of | 
Greece. It may be ſaid to have been the land 
of philoſophers, orators, poets, painters, mufi- 1 
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cians, ſculptors, and comedians; but there, ſays 
Charpentier, we might alſo have found impoſ- 
tors, liars, ſlanderers, envious men, idlers, and 
cheats, 

Of the degeneracy of the Athenians in the 
time of Philip, I ſhall tranſcribe Dr. Leland*s 
very animated account, from his Life and Reign 
of Philip King of Macedon. Perhaps an Engliſhman 
may not be able to read it, without making ſome 
melancholy applications to a nation, but too 
nearly reſembling them. 

« It may not be thought unworthy of atten- 
tion,” ſays Dr. Leland, © to examine what was 
the manner of private life in Athens, at the eve 
of its downfall, when every part of its govern- 
ment betrayed ſuch total corruption and depra- 
vity. | — 

« A love for public ſpectacles was the firſt 
thing which the youth were taught. There, 
every object which could inflame their paſſions, 
was preſented to their view; they hung with an 
effeminate pleaſure on the muſical airs with 
which women were employed to enervate and 
captivate them; they waſted their important 
hours, which ſhould have been devoted to diſ- 
cipline and inſtruction, in wanton dalliance with 
the performers, and laviſhed their fortunes, and 
their vigour, in an infamous commerce with 
theſe, and other women of abandoned charac- 
ters.” 15 


The 
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“The ſchools of their philoſophers were in 
vain open fortheirinſtruction ; and, poſſibly, theſe 
might have been held in ſome contempt, as fitted 
only for the formal and the recluſe, and beneath 
the notice of the man of buſineſs, deſtined to the 
exalted and active ſcenes of life. Thus, the 
younger men entered into what is now called 
the world, totally ignorant, and conſiderably 
corrupted; already accuſtomed to regard all ſel- 
fiſh gratifications, as their chief happineſs, and 
prepared to acquire the means of theſe gratifica- 
tions, by the moſt ſordid, or the moſt iniquitous 
practices.“ 

Their love of money, or their incapacity for 
more rational entertainment, engaged them in 
gaming; which when frequently indulged, is 
well known to grow into an infatuating habit, 
which taſte and reflection cannot always ſubdue. 
Magnificent and coſtly feaſts were now alſo be- 
come honourable diſtinctions at Athens. The 
ſordid gratification of their palate became the 
ſtudy, and exerciſed the invention, of its inha- 
bitants. Thus was their wealth laviſhly and ig- 
nobly waſted, while the public exigencies were 
ſparingly and reluctantly ſupplied.” 

« Athenzus has recorded one almoſt incredi- 
ble inſtance of their depravity. They had lately, 
as we learn from this author, conferred the free- 
dom of their city, (the higheſt compliment uſu. 
ally paid to kings and potentates) on two men, 
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whoſe only merit was, that their father had been 
eminent in the art of cookery, and was famous 
for having introduced new ſauces.” 


GREEK TRAGEDY. 


IT is to the love of liberty, or rather to the ha- 
tred of tyranny, that Greek tragedy owes its ex- 
iſtence. We find the proof of this in the dialogue 
of Plato's, entitled Minos, in which this philoſo- 
pher introduces a perſon who aſks Socrates the 
following queſtion: J/by are we generally per- 
ſuaded that Minos was a cruel and barbarous king? 
* For the ſame reaſon,” replies Socrates, ** that 
ſhould*induce you, and all thoſe who value their 
reputation, to dread the reſentment of poets, 
and to keep you from ever having them for enc- 
mies. It belongs to this claſs of men, above any 
other, to create and eternize praiſe and cenfure. 
Minos committed a great fault in declaring war 
againſt the Athenians; did he not know, that the 


city of Athens abounded in learned men, and 


particularly in poets? It is not,“ continues he, 
either Theſpis, or Phrynicus, that invented 
tragedy; it is from among us that it was born. 
It is the work of our predeceſſors, who, to re- 
venge themſelves of the tribute which Minos 
exacted of them for ſome time, employed it to 

brand 
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brand the name and memory of that ſage mo- 
narch.” 

In order to render this paſſage more intelli- 
gible, it is neceſſary to relate the following cir- 
cumſtances. Androgus, Minos's ſon, having re- 
peatedly conquered the youth of Athens and 
Megara at the Attic games, they, jealous and en- 
vious of his ſuperiority, murdered him. To a- 
venge this aſſaſſination, Minos declared war 
againſt the Athenians, conquered them, and laid 
waſte their country, and the gods, as Plutarch 
ſays, diied up their rivers, and oppreſſed the 
people with famine and peſtilence. Under theſe 
diſtreſſing circumſtances they wiſhed for peace, 
which Minos would not grant, but on condition 
that they ſhould ſend him a tribute every nine 
years, according to Plutarch, but, according to 
Virgil, every year, of ſeven young men, and as 
many virgins. Minos encloſed theſe children in 
a labyrinth, where, ſome ſay, he ſuffered them to 
periſh through hunger, and others, that they 
were devoured by the Minotaur. Theſeus libe- 
rated his country from this horrid tribute. The 
city of Athens, to evince their gratitude for this 
hero, decreed public feaſts in honour of him; 
and particularly ordered ſome dances, in which, 
by the figures which they formed, was exactly 
repreſented the turnings and windings of a la- 
byrinth. It is from theſe feaſts, in which the 
praiſes of Theſeus were neceſſarily mixed with 
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imprecations againſt Minos, that tragedy took 
riſe. 8 

The importance which government attached 
to this ſpecies of poetry, leaves us no room to 
doubt, but that the original and true object of 
it was to inſpire the people with a hatred of ty- 
ranny. Tragical repreſentations produce two 
great advantages in a free city. On one part, the 
people, terrified at the actions and cruelties of 
tyrants, that are depicted to them, learn to de- 
teſt an abſolute government; and it is in liberty 
only, that they ſee tranquillity and happineſs. On 
the other part, the powerful and ambitious citi- 
zens are witneſſes to the ſentiments which theſe 
repreſentations generate, and loſe all hope of 
ever ſeeing the multitude ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of an individual. 

We may obſerve here, that tyranny was in no 
part of the world ſo much abhorred, and ſo ſe. 
verely puniſhed, as at Athens. The aſſaſſinators 
of tyrants were in a manner ranked among the 
number of their gods. Pliny tells us, that the 
firſt ſtatues which the Athenians erected in ho- 
nour of citizens, were thoſe of Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton. 

What further proves, that the Athenians con- 
ſidered tragedy as the moſt proper means of re- 
pelling tyranny, is, that it was repreſented by 
order of the magiſtrate, and at the public ex- 
pence, while comedy was only acted by ſimple 

individuals, 
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individuals, who defrayed the expences them- 
ſelves. | | 
It may be aſked, why Ariſtotle has not aſſigned 
the ſame cauſe for this ſpecies of poetry as Pla- 
to? 

To this we anſwer, that Ariſtotle was fearful 
of expoſing himſelf to the indignation of Philip 
and Alexander; and the ſtate in which the af- 
fairs of Greece then was ſufficiently juſtified 
his fears. 

Philip, who had for ſome time projected the 
ſubjugation of Greece, at length attacked the 
Athenians; he defeated them, and this day, fays 
Juſtin, ſaw the expiration of the glorious domi- 
nion and ancient liberty of the whole Grecian 
empire. Philip, however, who well knew the 
profound hatred which the Athenians had to 
kings, diveſted his victories of the pomp and 
brilliancy of triumph. He conquered, remarks 
Juſtin, but in ſuch a way, that no one felt the 
hand of victory: he would not be titled king of 
Greece, but contented himſelf with being called 
the chief. This prince meditated the conqueſt 
of Aſia, but he was aſſaſſinated in the midſt of 
his army. 

Alexander ſucceeded him. Equally ambitious 
as his father, but much leſs diſſembling, Alex. 
ander gave free reins to the violence of his paſ- 
ſions. Ariſtotle, who was well acquainted with 

| both 
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both father and ſon, was extremely. careful not 
to write any thing which might offend them. 

To theſe conſiderations may be added, that, 
notwithſtanding Ariſtotle received the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed marks of kindneſs and tavour from 
Alexander, ſtill this philoſopher was ſo unfortu- 
nate as to diſpleaſe him. It may not be uſeleſs 
to relate the cauſe: 

Among the number of Ariſtotle's diſciples 
was a young man, named Calliſthenes, whom 
this philoſopher tenderly loved, and he choſe 
him from among all the others to ſend him into 
Aſia, to be near Alexander. Calliſthenes was 
extremely well received, but the prince's friend- 
ſhip was not of long duration. Young, learned, 
and free, the Athenian thought too highly; he 
propoſed his opinions with confidence; he re- 
ſiſted thoſe of Alexander, and even combated 
them with a kind of pride and contempt; and at 
length he diſputed with his hero, as with one of 
his equals that had entered the liſts againſt him. 
Enraged at his audacity, Alexander accuſed him 
of having conſpired againſt his perſon, and con- 
demned him to the cruelleſt puniſhment that the 
moſt ingenious barbarity could imagine. After 
ordering him to be ſhut up within an iron cage, 
he was in that ſtate carried about to every place 
where the army was; and when he ſaw this un- 
\ fortunate man nearly expiring with pain and 
hunger, he directed him to be given up to a 

furious 
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furious lion, who immediately tore him to rn 
and devoured him. 

Ariſtotle, who acutely felt this barbarity, 
could not refrain from giving his ſentiments in 
a very free ſtyle; and to make it further known 
how much his heart was lacerated at the cruel 
treatment of his favourite diſciple, he declared 
himſelf a partizan of Antipater's. Alexander 
heard of it, and fignified his reſentment in a let- 
ter which he wrote to Antipater. He mentioned 


the conſpiracy againſt his perſon, and expreſsly 


ſaid, that not content with the puniſhment 
which he had made Calliſthenes ſuffer, he pro- 
poſed to puniſh thoſe ſtill more ſeverely who 
ſent him to Aſia. 

Is it then in the leaſt ſurprizing, under ſuch 
circumſtances, that Ariſtotle, deſcribing the art 
of poetry, and having to define tragedy, he was 
induced to order a different object, to that of 
rendering tyranny hateful. Thus the Greek tra- 
gedy ought, like their comedy, to be divided 
into ancient and modern. The changes which 
the republic experienced, produced a ſpecies of 
comedy leſs ſatyrical, more mild and proper to 
be repreſented in a monarchical ſtate. The au- 
thority of an individual, and the violence of 
Alexander contributed to delineate a ſpecies of 
tragedy, which was conformable to the times in 
which this philoſopher wrote. 


_ Notwithſtanding the unavoidable length to 


which 
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which this ſubject has already extended, I can- 
not conclude, without adding Dr. Leland's ac- 
count of the ſtate of the Grecian theatre in the 
time of Philip. 

« In the early ages,“ ſays our author, © the 
theatre knew not that magnificence, which riches 
and luxury afterwards introduced. Slight and 
unadorned edifices were occaſionally raiſed, the 
people admitted freely to the entertainments, 
and the right of places and precedence entirely 
undetermined. The people aſſembled in a tu- 
multuary manner, and the firſt occupier thought 
himſelf entitled to oppoſe all attempts to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs him of his ſeat. Hence diſorder and conten- 
tion ſometimes aroſe; to prevent which, the ma- 
giſtrates ordained, that a ſmall price ſhould be 
paid for places, to reimburſe the expence of 
erecting the theatre. 

* Though the tax was low, the poorer citizens 
complained; and Pericles, an able and artful 
politician, fatally conceived a ſcheme of ingra- 
tiating himfelf with them, by removing this pre- 
tended grievance. It had been agreed, in a time 
of tranquility, that one thouſand talents ſhould 
be annually depoſited in the treaſury, there to 


remain inviolable as a public reſource, in cafe 


of any invaſion of Attica. This was, for a while, 
obſerved with the attention uſually paid to all 

new regulations.“ 
gut Pericles propoſed, that this ſum mould 
be 
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be diſtributed among the poor citizens, todefray 
the expences of their theatrical entertainments, 
with a reſervation, that, in time of war, it ſhould 
be applied to the military ſervice, agreeably to 
the original intention. Both the propoſition and 
the reſtriction were accepted. But as relaxations 
of all kinds degenerate, ſooner or later, into li- 
cence, the people became at length ſo intoxi- 
cated with the gay ſcenes with which riches and 
politeneſs entertained them, that no public emer- 
gencies could induce them to reſign theſe diſtri- 
butions; and we ſhall ſoon ſee them forbidding 
any man, on pain of death, to move for reſtoring 
what was now called the theatrical money to the 
military, or any other public ſervice. 

* The theatre, for whoſe ſupport they pro- 
vided thus amply, was infected by the general 
depravation, and in its turn contributed to dif- 
fuſe and increaſe the infection. In the early ages, 
their drama was eminently remarkable for chaſ- 
tity of ſentiment. Immorality, even in the mouth 
of a vicious character, was known to have ex- 
cited a loud and general indignation in an Athe- 
nian audience. But now their ears were accuſ- 
tomed to obſcenity and impiety (though theſe, 
it muſt be allowed, were never made the great 
buſineſs of the repreſentation, nor were theſe 
the qualities which rendered a character the fa- 
vourite of the audience). Formerly they found 
alluſions in their admired poets, which were 

with 
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with pleaſure applied to expreſs their ſenſe of 
the valour and virtue of their countrymen. 
Now, no character, however exalted or honour- 
able, could eſcape the wantonneſs and intempe- 
rance of their ſatire. And this unhappy ſpirit 
of ridicule, with which they were poſſeſſed, de- 
praved their taſte, and corrupted their hearts. 
When the wiſeſt and beſt of their citizens was 
to be made the victim of their folly and caprice, 
he was firſt made contemptible and ridiculous 
upon the ſtage.” 


SENSIBILITY. 


DowminigQue DE Vic, governor of Amiens, 
of Calais, and vice-admiral of France, always 
made particular enquiry in whatever place he 
commanded, for the merchants and artificers of 
reputable character, and on being informed 
who they were, and where they lived, he would 
viſit them in the moſt friendly manner, and re- 
queſt them to dine with him. Of this amiable 
man, hiſtory relates theſe two affecting anec- 
dotes: | 

In the year 1586 he loſt the calf of his right 
leg by a gun-ſhot; and though the part was well 
cured, yet he could not attempt to ride on horſe- 
back, without experiencing the moſt exciuci- 

ating 
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ating pain in his wounded leg; in conſequence 
of which he retired to Guyenne. He had lived 
there about three years, when he was informed 
of the death of Henry the Third, and the em- 
barraſſments of Henry IV. and the great need 
in which he ſtood of all his good ſervants; he 
directly had his leg cut off, ſold part of his eſtates, 
entered into his king's ſervice, and rendered 
him ſome very ſignal ſervices at the battle of 
Ivri, and on many other occaſions. 

Two days after this king was aſſaſſinated, de 
Vic going through la rue de la Ferronerie, and 
ſeeing the ſpot on which this horrid murder was 
committed, he fell ſenſeleſs to the ground, and 


died next morning. 


The praiſes beſtowed upon great men are 
ſometimes leſs deciſive in favour of their merit 
than certain ſenſations which we feel in relating 
their virtues. The preſent anecdote will not be 
read by perſons of ſenſibility without exciting 
their feelings; and it will prove how dear the 
memory of Maſſillon was, not only to the indi- 
gent, whoſe tears he dried by his beneficence, 
but to every one that knew him. 

Some years ſince a traveller having ſtopped at 
Clermont a few days, wiſhed to ſee the country- 
houſe at which this prelate was accuſtomed to 
paſs part of the year. He applied to an old cu- 


rate, who, ſince the death of biſhop: Maſſillon; 
had 
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had not had courage ſufficient to return to that 
country-houſe, where he could no longer ſee the 
perſon that it belonged to. The curate, never- 
theleſs, conſented to ſatisfy the traveller's curi- 
oſity, notwithſtanding the heart-rending grief 
which he felt in preparing to viſit the ſpot fo 
ſorrowfully dear to his memory. 

They went together, and the curate ſhewed 
the ſtranger every part. © This is,” ſaid he, 
with tears in his eyes, © the place in which that 
worthy prelate uſed to walk with us—This is the 
ſeat on which he would repoſe himſelf, and give 
us friendly advice—This is the garden which he 
cultivated himſelf.”* They then went into the 
houſe; and when they came to the chamber in 
which Maſſillon expired“ Here,“ ſaid the cu. 
rate, © is the place in which we loſt him;”* and 


in pronouncing theſe words, fell to the ground in 
a ſwoon. 


7 ; 
It was generally believed, that Rouſſeau co- 
pied muſic to obtain a living; but it was an 
error. 


This great man, ſo truly ſingular, but equally 
virtuous, carefully preſerved thoſe ſmall ſums 
which his labour produced, for the purpoſe of 

relieving ſuch honeſt perſons, as he knew were 
in want. This is now known as a fact. The ſe- 
cret ſo cloſely kept during his life, tranſpired 
after his death, by the grateful acknowledge- 


1 ments 
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ments of thoſe whom he had aſſiſted. This is an 
additional gem to his crown. 

Rouſſeau had ſcarcely ſufficient for his own 
ſupport, yet by frugality he found the means of 
ſaving others from periſhing. With this example 
in our minds, what are we to ſay of thoſe who 
abound in riches, and even laviſh them, but who 
ſupply the wants of the diſtreſſed with difficul- 
ty; and then only to make the receiver bluſh! 


LIBERALITY. 


Tur who ſuppoſe a benefaction received is 
in conſequence of ſome ſervices, will in general 
judge erroneouſly. It is often the effect of ſelf- 
love, good humour, prejudice, or caprice. Li- 
berality, or recompenſe, in a fair proportion, 
requires much judgment; and when one or the 
other is miſplaced, they only ſerve to excite our 
indignation or contempt. © I do not here,” ſays 
Chevreau, © ſpeak of Caligula, who. gave a 
coachman fifty thouſand crowns for a new year's 
gift, and condemned a Roman citizen for the 
purpoſe of obtaining the money; nor of Clau- 
dius, who ſucceeded him, that never did a good 
or bad act but by chance or cruelty. There are a 
ſufficient number of other examples. 

The Athenians honoured Ariſtonichus Cariſ- 

Vor. I. E e thien 
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thien with the freedom of the city, and a ſtatue, 
becauſe he played well at Tennis; they alſo 
erected a ſtatue to Pindar, for writing that A- 
thens was the defence of all Greece. 


An orator gave his ſlave liberty, in conſe- 
quence of being near him when he finiſhed a 
period that pleaſed him; and Democritus took 
Protagorus into his ſervice, for the purpoſe of 
teaching him philoſophy, from an opinion he 
formed that Protagorus poſſeſſed an excellent 


genius, from the neat way in which he ſaw him 
make up a bundle of wood. 


The ſultan Oſman ſeeing one of his gardeners 
plant a cabbage with great dexterity, made him 
viceroy, or beglerbeg, of the iſland of Cy- 
prus, as if there was no difference between 


planting a cabbage well, and governing a little 
{tate properly. 


Anthony very liberally gave a Roman citi- 
zen's houſe to a cook, who made him a nice 


ſoup juſt when he happened to have a good ap- 
petite. 


The Cimbrians, or the Danes, elected Hiurn, 
who was one of their bards, king, for having 
wrote the epitaph of Frothon, their former king. 
Saxon, the grammarian, at the beginning of the 

| ſixth 
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fixth book of his hiſtory of Denmark, gives the 
epitaph. It is this: 


Fronthonem, Dani, quem longum vivere vellent, 
Per fua defunctum rura tulere diu. 

Principi hoe ſummi tumulatum ceſpite corpus, 
there ſub liquido nuda recondit humus. 


We may judge by theſe horrid verſes, that in 4 
thoſe times poets eaſily acquired honour in 4! 
Denmark. 


SNEEZING. fl 


CHEVREAU, in his Hiſtoire du Monde, remarks, 1 ö 
that during the reign of Phocas, there was ſuch = 
a dreadful plague, that the perſons who aſſiſted 1 
at the proceſſions which pope Gregory the Great 
ordered for the purpoſe of averting it, died ſneez- 1 
ing. Virgil, Sigonius, and others, aſſure us, that 1 
from this event aroſe the cuſtom of ſaying, © God z 
ſave,aſſift, orbleſs you, to perſons who ſneeze. But, 
continues Chevreau, this is a miſtake, as the hiſ- 
tory of the gallant in Apuleius, and of Gyton, by jd 
Petronius, proves. The Jewiſh doctors, on the 1 
authority of Rabbi Eliezer, as may be ſeen in ö 
his Pirke Avot, believe that Jacob was the firſt 
who died of diſeaſe; that before him every one 
.died with ſneezing, and that afterwards no one | 

E e 2 | died 1 
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died in this way, owing to the by-ſtanders ex- 
preſſing ſome good wiſh to the perſon who 
ſneezed; the chief words uſed were, baim Jobim, 
health, long life. 

The learned Perkins, and Giſbert Voët, con- 
demns our following this cuſtom, becauſe it is 
derived from the Jews and Gentiles; as if Chriſ- 
tians ſhould fooliſhly reject all thoſe maxims and 
cuſtoms which have been tranſmitted to us ei- 
ther from one or the other. They add, that it is 
criminal to adopt them, ſince the fathers of the 
church have condemned them. 

To this may be anſwered, that they only con- 
demned ſuperſtition, and the augurs who pre- 
dicted certain conſequences from ſneezing in the 
evening, in the morning, at midnight, at certain 
hours, towards the left or right, under the ſign of 
aries and taurus, ſagittarius, or capricorn ; and 
it required but common ſenſe to be certain that 
ſneezing at theſe times particularly, Ppreſaged 
neither good or evil. 

But if we kindly wiſh good fortune, or health, 
to our relations and friends, when they are going 
a long voyage, or undertake an important con- 
cern, where is the harm of ſaying, God /ave you, 
&c. when they ſneeze? fince ſneezing is certainly 
a convulſion, though of ſhort duration, and pre- 
judicial, when violent and frequent. We are alſo 


informed by hiſtorians and phyſicians, that death 
has 
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has followed ſneezing, and that it is not unfre- 
quently a ſign of it. 

Some have faid, this is very true, and aſk, 
why we do not make the ſame wiſh for a certain 
exploſion, that often accompanies ſneezing, and J 
frequently happens by itſelf? 1 

Montaigne has explained this with his uſual i 
freedom: © Me demandez-vous d'ou vient cetie 4 
coutume de benir ceux qui cternuent? Nous produi- j 
ſons trots ſortes de vents ; celui qui fort par en-eſi trop 
ſale ; celui qui fort par la bouche porte quelque re- 
proche de gourmandiſe; le troiseme eft Peternuement ; 1 
et parce qu'il rient de la tete, & eſt ſans blame, nous 1 
lui faiſons cet honn#te recueil. Ne vous moquez pas 0 
de cette ſubtilite ; elle oft eſt, dit on, d' Ariſtole.” {| 

This refinement of Ariſtotle's (if it is his) is | | 
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very ridiculous, According to Suetonius, the 
emperor Claudius being informed that a man | 
hed died from not taking this liberty, publiſhed 1 
an edict, by which he permitted it to be done =_ 
even at table. 4 Ep 1 
I know ſome people, who make no ſcruple | 
of doing it at any time, and who find 1 
others to ſalute them with a 2 pro; and there 1 
is no doubt but if faſnion authorized it, it would i 
be generally adopted, whatever repugnance we | 
might feel at firſt. It is cuſtom in fact, which 
renders any thing in itſelf indifferent, either ho- 
nourable or ſcandalous; and to obtain it gene- 
ral uſe, it is ſufficient to ſay it is faſhionable. In | 
E e 3 this vi 
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this caſe, we might very well turn Seneca's 
words to this ſubject: 


Venter præcepta non audit. 


THE PARISIAN TRAVELLER. 


A FrENcn writer remarks, that Mr. Addi. 
ſon, in one of his papers in the Speclator, returns 
thanks to providence for being born an Engliſh- 
man, becauſe the Engliſh language is more ana- 
logous to the taciturnity of his character; and 
the number of monoſyllables, of which it is 
compoſed, affords him the means of expreſſing 
his ideas with as little ſound as poſſible. But 
I, continues the Frenchman, alſo thank the Al- 
mighty for being born a Frenchman, becauſe I 
am fond of rambling about, and it is very agree- 
able and convenient to me, to find my language 
ſpoken among all people throughout Europe. 
And the French language being adopted by all 
the Europe an nations, renders us idle in endea- 
vouring to acquire the foreign languages, be- 
cauſe we think that with our own we may travel 
any where. 

The Pariſians, in particular, are ſo perſuaded 
that this is the fact, that they imagine there is 


ſcarcely a perſon on the face of the globe but 
what 
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what underſtands French; it is true, that in all 
the Chriſtian countries, the nobility, literary 
perſons, and moſt of thoſe above the lower or- 
der, ſtudy the French language in particular, 
and in general ſpeak it; but it is alſo true, that 
in every country in the world the people ſpeak 
their own language, or peculiar dialect, and in 
the provinces of France particularly, it is diffi- 
cult to make them underſtand when they are 
ſpoken to even in French. The confidence with 
which the French travel about, ſpeaking their 
language indiſcriminately to all nations, and 
the certainty with which they think they muſt 
be underſtood, has often been productive of 
laughable miſtakes. The following is an ex- 
ample; and what renders it more really amuſing, 
is, that we are aſſured it is a fact: 

A young Pariſian going to Amſterdam, was 
attracted by the remarkable beauty of a houſe 
ſituated near the canal. He addreſſed a Dutch- 
man in French, who ſtood near him in the veſ- 
ſel, with,“ Pray, Sir, may I aſk who that houſe 
belongs to?” The Hollander anſwered him in 
his own language, II kan niet verſtaan, © I 
do not underſtand you.” The Pariſian not 
doubting but what he was underſtood, took the 
Dutchman's anſwer for the name of the propri- 
tor. Oh! Oh!” ſaid he, © it belongs to Mr. 
Kaniferſtane. Well, I am ſure he muſt be very 
agreeably ſituated; the houſe is moſt charming, 

Ee4 and 
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and the garden appears delicious. I don't know 
that ever I ſaw a better. A friend of mine has 
one much like it, near the river at Choiſe; but 
I certainly give this the preference.“ He added 
many other obſervations of the fame kind, to 
which the Dutchman, not underſtanding them, 
made no reply. 

When he arrived at Amſterdam, he ſaw a moſt 
beautiful woman on the keys walking arm in 
arm with a gentleman; he aſked a perſon that 
paſſed him, who that charming lady was? but 
the man not underſtanding French, replied: © 7k 
kan niet verſtaan.”” © What, Sir,“ replied our 
traveller, © is that Mr. Kaniferſtane's wife, 
whoſe houſe is near the canal? Indeed, this gen- 
tleman's lot is enviable; to poſſeſs ſuch a noble 
houſe, and ſo lovely a companion.“ 

The next day when he was walking out, he 
ſaw ſome trumpeters playing at a gentleman's 
door, who had got the largeſt prize in the Dutch 
lottery. Our Pariſian wiſning to be informed 
of the gentleman's name, he was ſtill anſwered: 
& It kan niet verſtuan. © Oh!” ſaid he, © this is 
too great an acceſſion of good fortune! Mr. Ka- 
niferſtane proptietor of ſuch a fine houſe, huſ- 
band to ſuch a beautiful woman, and to get the 
largeſt prize in the lottery ! It muſt be allowed 
that thete are ſome very fortunate men in the 
world.“ 

Abaut a week after this, our traveller walk- 

ing 
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ing about, ſaw a very ſuperb burying. He aſked, 
whoſe it was? © 1k kan niet verſtaan, replied the 
perſon of whom he aſked the queſtion. © Oh! 
my God,”” exclaimed he, poor Mr. Kanifer- 
ſtane! who had ſuch a noble houſe, ſuch an an. 
gelic wife, and the largeſt prize in the lottery. 
He muſt have quitted this world with great re- 
gret; but I thought his happineſs was too com- 
pleat to be of long duration.” He then went 
home, reflecting all the way on the inſtability of 
human affairs. 


SECRESY, 


Ax ancient philoſopher has placed ſecrefy in 1 
the rank of the moſt ſacred myſteries. The lh 
myſteries were feſtivals celebrated in honour of l t 
the Goddeſs Ceres; and as every circumſtance. i | 
relative to them was kept a moſt profound ſe- j | 


cret, the name of myſtery has been given to i 
every thing that 1s concealed. 1 
The moſt renowned generals have always con- 
ſidered thoſe reſolutions to produce the beſt 
effects, which the enemy have no knowledge of. lf 
Demetrius, Antigonus's ſon, once aſked his fa- | 
ther, what day he intended to give the enemy | 
battle.“ Are you fearful,” replied he, “ you —_ | 
will not hear the trumpet ſound?” i 
A captain | 
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'A captain of Peter III. of Aragon having 
aſked him an indiſcreet queſtion — © If I 
thought,“ ſaid the king, © that my ſhirt knew 
the moſt trivial of my thoughts, I would burn 
it..“ 


A general of an army being on march for 
ſome important expedition, one of his officers 
requeſted to be informed what was his deſign. 
- The general, inſtead of anſwering the queſtion, 
aſked him, if in caſe he told him, would he 
communicate it to any body elſe. The officer 
ſolemnly declaring he would 207, the general re- 
plied, I have alſo the power of keeping a ſecret as 
well as yourſelf. This ſage reply ſilenced the in- 
diſcreet officer. 


To thoſe who are ſo unjuſt to the fair ſex, as 
to think them incapable of keeping a ſecret, I 
offer the following anecdote from the hiſtory of 
Athens: 

Several Athenians had formed a ſecret plan for 
delivering their country from the yoke of tyran- 
ny. A woman, of the name of Lioneſs, was one 
among the number ſworn to execute the ſcheme. 
The tyrant was informed of it ; he ordered her 
to be put to the torture, for the purpoſe of ex- 
torting who were her accomplices. This woman 
ſupported the moſt eruel torments; and when 


ſhe 
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ſhe found her ſtrength ſailing, ſhe tore out her 
tongue, for fear that the ſecret might otherwiſe 
eſcape her. 

After the expulſion of the tyrant, the Athe- 
nians, full of gratitude for this heroine, erected 
a ſtatue of a lioneſs without a tongue, in honour 
of her; and at the bottom of it was written in 
large characters—/ir1ue triumphed ver the ſex. 


The addreſs with which the young Papirius 
eluded his fond mother's preſſing ſolicitations 
to communicate to her a ſecret which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, has often been a ſubject of praiſe, This 
was the circumſtance: 

His father, as a ſenator of Rome, one day 
took him to the ſenate, when they deliberated 
on ſome ſubjects of importance. On his re- 
turn, his mother aſked him what had paſſed at 
the ſenate. The young Papirius anſwered, he 
was ordered not to ſpeak of it. This anſwer, as 
we may readily conceive, only augmented his 
mother's curioſity. She became more ſolici- 
tous, and employed every means in her power 
to obtain the information ſhe wiſhed. Her ſon, 
to avoid any further enquiries, and to ſatisly 
his mother's anxiety, told her, that they had 
been deliberating, whether it would be better 
for the republic to ſuffer the men to have two 
wives, or the women two hutbands, 

The ſenator's wife, much vexed at this pre- 
tended deliberation, went immediately, and com- 

municated 
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municated her fears to ſome other Roman ladies, 
The next morning, a large body of them pre- 
ſented themſelves at the door of the ſenate, and 
in a voice declared it would be better to let the 
women have two huſbands, and were ſurpriſed 
that they ſhould determine on a matter of ſuch 
importance, without hearing what they had to 
ſay. 

The ſenate not underſtanding the women's 
requeſts, the young Papirius aroſe, and related 
in what manner he had cluded his mother's cu- 
rioſity. hey praiſed his prudence; but it was 
reſolved, that in future no young man, except 
Papirius, ſhould be admitted into the ſenate. 


Perhaps there is nothing more dangerous for a 
ſubject than to be in poſſeſſion of his king's ſe- 
cret. Thus Phillipides the poet, Lyſimachus's 
favourite, being interrogated by this prince, what 
he wiſhed for moſt ; “ any thing you pleaſe,” he 
replied, except your ſecrets.“ 


— 


—— 


PUBLIC INTEREST. 


Evxxy action becomes legitimate, and even 


| - virtuous, when its object is for the good of the 


public. Ir is this principle, which among the 
Arabs 
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Arabs produced the following example of ſe- 
verity in a governor of Baſra, named Ziad. 
This governor, after having tried various 
means to extirpate from the city a banditti of 
aſſaſſins, with which it was infected, at length 
found himſelf obliged to decree, that any per- 
ſon, found in the ſtreets after dark, ſhould ſuf- 
fer death. The firſt perſon arreſted after this 
regulation, was a ſtranger; he was carried before 
the governor, whom he endeavoured to ſoften to 


clemency by his tears. 
* Unfortunate ſtranger, ſaid Ziad, © I nuſ ap- 


pear unjuſt to you, in puniſhing a contravention of 


thoſe orders, which perhaps were unknown to you ; 
but the ſafety of Baſra depends upon your death. 1 


weep, and condemn you. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PILGRIMAGE, 


PiLGRIMAGES Were the devotion of the ſix- 
teenth century. 

A queen of France, it is ſuppoſed Catherine de 
Medicis, made a vow, that if ſome concerns 
which ſhe had undertaken, terminated ſucceſs- 
fully, ſhe would ſend a pilgrim to Jeruſalem, 
who ſhould walk there, and every three fleps he. 
advanced, he ſhould go one back at every third 


ſtep, It was doubtful whether there could be 
found 
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found a man ſufficiently ſtrong to go on foot, 
and of ſufficient patience to go back one ſtep at 
every third. A citizen of Verberie offered him- 
felf, and promiſed to accompliſh the queen's 
vow moſt ſcrupulouſly. The queen accepted 
his offer, and promiſed him an adequate recom- 
penſe. He fulfilled his engagement with the 
greateſt exactneſs, of which the queen was well 
aſſured by conſtant enquiries. 

The citizen, who was a merchant, received 
on his return a conſiderable ſum of money, and 
was ennobled. His coat of arms were a croſs 
and a branch of palm-tree. His deſcendants 
preſerved the arms; but they degenerated, by 
continuing that commerce which their father 
quitted. 

This anecdote is related in the Nouvelle Hi/- 
toire du Duche de Valois. The author mentions it 
as a proof that the moſt reſpectable cuſtoms are 


ſometimes as much expoſed to ridicule as real 
abuſes. 


PHILOSOPHIC CARELESSNESS. 


Tux abbe Privat de Molieres was a man of 
very diſtinguiſhed literary abilities, but, like. too 
many learned men, extremely poor. In the win- 
ter he was obliged to write and read 1n bed, not 

having 


* 
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having any other means to defend himſelf from 
the rigour of the ſeaſon. He was profeſſor of 
philofophy at the royal college, and ſeldom went 
from the room he had there. One day a thief 
knocked at his chamber-door; the abbe opened 
it; the man entered boldly, and demanded our 
philoſopher's purſe. 

As he was more attached to his ſtudies than 
to his money, he with his uſual ſang froid ſaid, 
* open one of the drawers of my ſcrutoire, and 
take whatever you find.” The thief miſtaking 
the drawer, pulled out a number of manuſcripts, 
Privat de Molieres perceiving the confuſion 
which the robber was making among his pa- 
pers, very gravely ſaid, © O! Sir, you have miſ- 
taken the drawer, and you will give me a great 
deal of trouble.” The thief, more defirous of 
money than papers, ranſacked the poor abbe of 
what he had, and went off without ſhutting the 
door. Our philoſopher called after him: © Mr, 
Thief, be at leaſt pollte, ſhut my door.“ 

Privat de Molieres was a member of the aca- 
demy of ſciences. It is well known, that he 
gave larger- preſents to thoſe who waited on the 
company than the richeſt members, though his 
income was only the fees of the chair which he 
held, his maſtes, and what he could earn by 
making marbled paper, at which he always 
worked, when he was not ſtudying. 


LOUIS 
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LOUIS XVI. 


'Tn1s portrait of the unfortunate late king of 
France was recently publiſhed in a news-paper. 
It is faid to have been written in French by a 
gentleman, whoſe fortune and official ſituation 
rendered him extemely intimate with his ma- 
jeſty ; that it is tranſlated from the French ma- 
nuſcript, in the margin of which were many re- 
marks and corrections in the queen's hand- 
writing in July 1792. 

Unfortunately the duration of literary pro- 
ductions depends in great meaſure on their bulk; 
therefore, with a view of giving this apparently 
impartial and correct deſcription of the mur- 
dered monarch a greater degree of permanence 
than it was likely to obtain from the manner in 
which it was firſt preſented to the public, I 
have inſerted it in this volume. 

Louis the XVIth was born on the 24th of 
Auguft 1754, and married on the 16th of May 
1770, to M. A. Arch-Ducheſs of Auſtria. 
Though ſlender in his younger years, he gra- 

dually acquired a healthy robuſt habit, which 
was probably increaſed by the frequent exer- 
ciſe he took in hunting. He was rather above 
the middle ſize, inclining to be fat, uncouth in 
his gait, and deficicnt in what is underſtood by 
perſonal 
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perſonal accompliſhments. His features were pro- 
minent, his countenance open, and it ſeemed to 
announce that honeſty was inſeparable from all 
his actions. 

His education was committed to the late 
duke of Vaugyon, as governor, and the biſhop 
of Limoges, as preceptor—a man who was chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety. The king ſometimes 
obſerved himſelf, that his education had been 
neglected. His natural underflanding was good; 
his judgment ſound, and free from prejudice; 
his memory clear, and uncommonly retentive; 
but until his misfortunes began, his faculties had 
been bur little exerciſed in public affairs; and 
even then, the habit of being guided by the opi- 
nion of others, made him too diffident of his 
own. 

Whether it was natural, or whether it aroſe 
from what he had obſerved himſelf, or imbibed 
from what he had heard from others, is difficult 
to determine; but he was miſtruſtful. The only 
perſon in whom he placed confidence, was the 
queen, whom he conſtantly conſulted; yet he 
frequently diſputed her advice, alledging that 
ſhe was influenced by others, who he imagined 
deceived her. He was ſometimes blunt in his 
expreſſions, and it was cafily perceived either 
when he was offended with, or prejudiced againſt 
any one. The queen took great pains to ſoften 


the harſhneſs of his manners, and to engage him 
Vor. I. Ff to 
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to ſay things that were obliging, of which in 
general he was very neglectful. 

Without poſſeſſing that fortitude that pro- 
duces deciſion, and leads to action, he had much 
perſonal courage; and little occupied about his 
own ſafety, he was always unwilling to expoſe 
any one to danger on his account“. He was a 
moſt affectionate huſband, father, and brother; 
a. juſt, kind, but not a generous maſter. It was 
neceſſary ſometimes to put him in mind of thoſe 
who had a claim on his bounty. He was hu- 
mane and charitable. The ſums he gave for the 
relief of perſons in diſtreſs were known only to 
thoſe who conveyed them, generally his confeſ- 
ſor. His reſpect for truth was ſuch, that he was 
never known to have deſignedly told a falſehood. 
He was devout, without bigotry ; a punctual ob- 
ſerver of the duties and practices of religion; 
and in his mind deteſted thoſe who ſeemed to 


be vain of their impiety. An enemy to every 


* When he was brought back from Varennes to the Tuil- 
leries, the Duke of Briſac ran to meet him, and endeavoured 
to kneel, and kiſs his hand; the king ſaid immediately, in a 
low voice, ** Eloignees vous, mon ami, ils vous regardent 
tous.“ 

At the inſurrection of the 2oth of June, 1792, when 
ſome ruffians were endeavouring to preſs forward to him, ſay- 
ing, they mult have his life, one of the grenadiers, who on that 
occaſion defended and ſaved him, deſired his majeſty not to 
be alarmed. The king inſtantly ſeized him by the hand, and 
putting it on his breaſt, ſaid, * feel here, and you will find 


that my heart beats with as little perturbation as your on.“ 
ſort 


r 
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ſort of oſtentation; parſimonious in his perſonal 
expences, he frequently recommended economy 
to others, in which he was but ill obeyed. 'But 
the ſtrong feature in his character was his love of 
juſtice. As an individual, he would have been 


univerſally regarded comme une parfaitement hin- 
net homme. 


He was embarraſſed in converſation, but lat- 


terly, when he was affected, or warmed, he ſpoke 
with eaſe, and even energy; he expreſſed himſelf 
well in writing, and in very correct language; 
but both in ſpeaking and writing, he was con- 
ciſe. 

He had an extenſive knowledge in geography; 
and there are ſcarcely any good maps or charts, 
with which he was not intimately acquainted. 

He conſtantly roſe at ſeven in the morning. 
The hour from nine to ten was ſpent with the 
queen and his children. On the days that he did 
not hunt, there was a council held at eleven. He 
dined regularly at two, with only the queen. At 
four he retired to his own apartment. There was 
frequently a council held at ſeven in the eve- 
ning. When there was no evening council, he 
ſometimes went to the play, eſpecially if a tra- 
gedy was to be repreſented, but he ſeldom or- 
dered a particular play himſelf. He ſupped with 
all the royal family in the apartment of the 
counteſs de Provence, about a quarter after nine. 
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at eleven he had his couche *, and either went to 
bed immediately, or read ſometimes till mid. 
night; ſometimes even till one in the morning, 
but never later. 

There were now and then what are called ſou- 
pes de cabinet, when all the royal family ſupped 
in the king's apartment, to which a certain num- 
ber of perſons were invited. The time not oc- 
cupied by theſe engagements was ſpent in read- 
ing, drawing, and correcting maps from jour- 
nals and manuſcripts, in directing the workmen 
employed to execute plans given by himſelf at 
Verſailles and Ramboulliet, and ſometimes in 
conſidering memorials and petitions, although 
he generally gave them to his miniſters. 

From almoſt the beginning of the revolution, 


he was aware of his danger, and impreſſed with 


the idea that he ſhould not ſurvive it. He deeply 
felt the ingratitude of ſome; lamented the indif. 
eretion of all; and though early in the revolu- 
tion aſovereign of more decided character might 
have ſtopped its progreſs, he was ſoon ſo entirely 


abandoned by all thoſe whoſe duty and intereſt 


ought to have inſured him their ſupport, that it 
ſeems almoſt impoſſible that he ſhould after- 
wards have extricated himſelf from thoſe dan- 
gers that ended in his death. 


* It was the cuſtom to pay court to the kings of France, 


upon their retiring to their bed-chamber, in the ſame manner 
as at their levee. 


Such 
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Such was the real character of Louis XVI. 


who, on the 22dof January 1793, was murdered 
on a ſcaffold in the midſt of his capital, in mock- 


ery of God *, and in contempt of juſtice. 


PANTOMIMES. 


Tae pantomimic art was in ſuch high per- 
fection among the ancients, that its language, or 
the filent muſic as they termed it, was conſi- 
dered by them as more eloquent than even de- 
clamation. Caſſiodorus aſcribed to the actors, 
eloquent hands, ſpeaking fingers, and a pathetic 
ſilence. 

An ambaſſador from the king of Pontus, who 
was preſent in Rome at the repreſentation of a 
pantomime, was ſo ſatisfied with the intelligence 
of the actor, that he aſked the emperor Nero, 
to give him to him as a particular favour. © Do 
not be aſtoniſhed at my requeſt,”” ſaid the am- 
baſſador; I have ſavages for neighbours, whoſe 
language no one underſtands; nor can we make 
them comprehend what we mean; but this man, 
who knows how to ſpeak by geſtures, will eaſily 
make them comprehend our wiſhes.” 


* One of them ſaid, ** Nous verrons fi ce Dieu vengera ſa 
mort.“ 
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Another'ſtranger, who was preſent at the per- 
formance of this pantomime, was ſo aſtoniſhed 
at ſeeing one man execute an intire piece, that 
in his admiration he addreſſed theſe words to 
the actor Ii one body thou haſt more than one ſoul. 


The following anecdote appears incredible; 
it 1s related by Herodotus : 

A certain king was deſirous of having his 
daughter married. All the neighbouring princes 
were anxious to obtain her. Among the many 

who ſought for this alliance, there was one greatly 
ſkilled in the pantomimic art. Eager to diſplay 
his great talents, he performed wonders. After 
having repreſented various ſubjects with his 
hands, he ſtood upon his head; and with his feet 
elevated in the air, he delineated with his legs 
ſtill greater wonders than he had performed 
with his hands. 

Theſe uncommon talents, however, deterred 
the king from giving him his daughter; becauſe 
he conceived that pantomimes admitted of too 
much licentioufneſs, and that it was not con- 

_ fiſtent with the character of a prince to excel in 
ſuch a frivolous art. 


Pylades and Bathylles carried pantomimes to 
the higheſt perfection among the Romans; Py- 
lades in repreſenting tragedy, and Bathylles in 
comedy. The art then conſiſted in expreſſing 

the 
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the paſſions by geſtures, attitudes, and dumb 
ſhew; and not, as at the preſent period, in ma- 
chinery, the fooleries of a clown, and harlequin's 


leaps. 
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MR. POPE's © ESSAY ON MAN“. 


LINE — 22. 


Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind | 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; [ 
His ſoul, proud ſcience never taught to ſtray { 
Far as the ſolar walk, er milky way; 

Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav*n ; 2 
Some ſafer world, in depth of woods embrac'd, 

Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, 

Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold, 

To BE, contents his natural defire, 

He aſks no angel's wing, no ſeraph's fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, | 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 9 

Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, | 
Weigh thy opinion againſt providence ; 9 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, bl 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: : 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 

Yet cry, If man's unhappy, God's unjuſt, 
If man alone engroſs not Heav'ns high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his juſtice, be the Gop of Gov. 
A PARODY 
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A PARODY ON THE PRECEDING 
LINES, WRITTEN AFTER EATING 
A BAD DINNER. 


Lo! the plain eater, whoſe untutor'd taſte 

Finds health in ſallads and in homely paſte ; 

His tongue proud ſcience never taught to lave 

In charbone cream, or gravy's poignant wave. 

Yet ſimple cook'ry piles his earthen plate 

With England's honeſt beef—an humbler treat. 

Guiltleſs of Ortolans, his ſpit whirls round, 

Nor catchup ſtains his kitchen's wholeſome ground, 

Where no diſguiſe affronts the genuine meal, 

Nor Weltjie tortures ſalmon into veal. 

To eat, contents his hunger's nat*ral call; 

He chews no latent goat in forc'd-meat ball; 

But throws to faithful Tray his dinner down, 

Th' applauded beef's reverſionary bone. 

Come, nicer thou, come, let thy palate try, 
*Gainſt Moll's plum-pudding, Weltjie's lobſter-pye; 
In ev'ry diſh find ſome important fault, 

The broth wants reliſh, and the edge-bone ſalt; 
Condemn each joint not dreſs'd by learned rule, 
Yet cry, if hunger fails, that Moll's a fool. 

If fricaſſees employ not all her ſkill, 

Studious to nouriſh, not expert to kill, 

Snatch from her care the hangers and the hooks, 
Re · dreſs her dreſſings, be the cook of cooks, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is remarked by Furetiere, that architecture 
is the moſt limited ſcience of any we poſſeſs; 
and he ſays, we ſee fo few grand edifices well 
executed, that it almoſt makes us believe, that 
architecture was only invented, to ſhew us more 
clearly, and to our ſhame, how much the abili- 
tics of men, ſo bold and magnificent in their 
deſigns, are inferior to their ideas in the execu- 
tion of them, This ſcience is the rock on which 
the juſtneſs of our imagination and judgment 
are wrecked. 

When we conſider the great progreſs we have 
made in the other ſciences, ſhould we not bluſh 
at not being able to invent a fixth order, that 
ſhould have its beauties equally with the Tuſ- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite? 
Is it not ſhameful, that in almoſt every build- 


ing, ſome defects are to be diſcovered? It is ſur- 


prizing, that in this ſcience we are regulated by 
the writings of one author, while in the other 


ſciences there are hundreds to afford us rules, 


Without Vitruvius, what ſhould we do? 


TACITUS, 
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TACITUS. 


Tux obſervations which I now offer on this 
much-admired hiſtorian, ſhould be received with 
all the reſpe&t which profound abilities, and 
comprehenſive judgment, merit. They are from 
the pen of the critical biſhop Huet. He writes 
thus: 

« I do not pretend to diminiſh the eſteem in 
which the merit of Tacitus is generally held, for 
his penetration into the motives of the events 
which he relates, and for his political prudence; 
I only wiſh to diſcover their ſource. 

« He was thoroughly acquainted with the deep 
and radical corruption of the human heart, and 
with the paſſions which are the main ſprings of 
human actions. He knew well, that there was 
ſcarcely one man whoſe virtue was pure, and 
untainted with intereſt and ſelf-love. It was on 
theſe principles that he founded his arguments 
and his conjectures. And when he ſought for 
the motives of an action, the moſt blameable 
often appeared to him the moſt credible, and he 
was perſuaded, that the ſureſt means of not be- 
ing deceived in ſeeking for truth, was to think 
the worſt. 

This maxim is certainly uſeful when it is 


not abuſed; but he carried it to too great an 
extent, 


: 
1 
. 
; 
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extent, and from being too ſuſpicious and miſ- 
truſtful, he has often deprived true merit of its 
due praiſe. We ſhould not do him any injuſtice, 
if we were to treat him as he has treated others, 
and attribute his opinions to the ſame cauſe he 
has attributed the actions which he relates—I 
mean, to the malignity of the human heart; and 
we ſhould not be wrong, if we were, on the ſame 


principle, to reject the great approbation which 


his works have received: 

« It is true, that we ſhould ſoon turn with 
diſguſt from the writings of a perpetual and in- 
ſipid panegyriſt. The ſalt of ſlander is an agree- 
able and poignant reliſh to reading. Tacitus is 
loaded with praiſes, becauſe he has ſeldom 


praiſed any one.”? 


A CHARACTER. 


Tux modern Trivulſion is infirm; neverthe- 
leſs, he is fond of gaiety, and thoſe innocent 
pleaſures which neither Galen or Hippocrates 
interdict. He paſſes the night as he can, part in 
ſleeping, and part in thinking and reaſoning 
with himſelf. In the morning he is unwell, and 
ſpeaks only to his ſervants and his phyſician. 

At about nine, after having taken ſome jellies, 


a couple of eggs, and as many glaſſes of canary 
wine 
» 
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wine, his diſeaſe begins to diſſipate, and he feels 
that ſtate of health approaching which he is to 
enjoy in the afternoon. After this he turns his 
attention to whatever buſineſs he may have to 
regulate; and if he has none, he then writes ſome 
letters, or makes ſome very pleating verſes. 

At about one he dines in a plain family way, 
and eats with a very good appetite; and if he 
expects a friend or a viſitor, a double quantity 
of victuals is provided, but no rarities or luxu- 
ries. After dinner he ſleeps for a ſhort time, 
and the remainder of the afternoon is paſſed in 
receiving viſitors of all ranks and qualities, for 
every one wiſhes for his company, and to enjoy 
the pleaſure of his converſation. His houſe is 
full of people of all deſcriptions; they talk, 
laugh, ſing, praiſe, cenſure, and every one ſays 
what he pleaſes; there is no conſtraint, no laws, 
or any peeviſn retorts. 

In the evening the ſcene and the actors change. 
Five or fix choſen friends call; each brings his 
food, his wit, and his good humour. The table 
is ſoon covered; they all fit round, and eat of 
each other's proviſion. After this repaſt, there 
is muſick; ſome of the company play, and others 
converſe; and as ſoon as they begin to be dull, 
they retire. 

Trivulſion then becomes ill again, to be cured 
the next day, upon the ſame conditions as the 
preceding one. ä 
NATURAL 


- 
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NATURAL PH/ENOMENA. 


Wurr r philoſophers are endeavouring to de- 
{cribe nature at large, and to explain her known 
wonders by a general theory, they frequently 
ſuffer ſome phænomena to eſcape, which would | 
puzzle, humble, and check them in their theo- | 
retical reaſonings. Of this deſcription are the 
ſollow ing circumſtances: 

On the coaſt of what was formerly called the 
Adriatic ſea, near Ancona, there have been 
found ſome exceeding hard ſtones, which | 
weighed twenty pounds; and on ſplitting them, 
they have been diſcovered to contain a number | 
of ſmall ſhell-fiſh alive, and of moſt exquiſite 
flavour, which they called /olenes. This fact is 
atteſted by many authors, and particularly by 
Aldovrandus, who ſpeaks of it as acircumſtance 
generally known, and of which he had often been 


witneſs. : 
Of toads and living ſerpents being found in 


the centre of different trees, notwithſtanding 
ſuch trees have been perfectly ſound and entire, 
various inſtances have been communicated to 
the public. 

In the memoirs of the French academy, there 


is an account of a toad found in the hollow of 
an 


— 
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an oak, which the relator imagines to have ex- 
iſted there for near a century. 

Frogs and ſerpents have alſo frequently been 
diſcovered within various ſolid bodies, 

Since theſe circumſtances, ſo contrary to the 
ordinary ſyſtem and operations of nature, are 
ſtrongly authenticated by different perſons of 
acknowledged reſpectability, ſhould we not be 
diffident of doubting the reality of their exiſt- 
ence? 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Trost who are ſubject to an abſence of 
mind, are guilty of ſuch ridiculous actions, and 
miſapplication of their. obſervations, as fre- 
quently to occaſion much embarraſſment to the 
company in which they are in. Their blunders, 
however, are often productive of much laugh- 
ter. 

Moliere was frequently ſubject to be abſent. 
One day being in a hurry to get to the the- 
atre, he hired a coach to convey him there; and 
as it did not go as faſt as he wiſhed, he got out, 
placed himſelf behind the carriage, and endea- 
voured to puſh it forward. He did not perceive 
his folly, notwithſtanding the loud and general 
laughter of every one that paſled. When he got 

to 
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to the theatre, he was covered with mud, and 
abuſed the coachman for having ſuch a dirty 
carriage; nor did he know of what he had been 
guilty, until the coachman, after laughing till 
he was tired, told him. 


A gentleman, who was very liable to fits of 
abſence, was invited to dine at a friend's; there 
was a numerous company, both gentlemen and 
ladies. Our abſent man ſat near his friend's 
ſiſter; ſhe was taken ill; he ſaid, it aroſe from 
her being pregnant. Her brother replicd, he was 
miſtaken, his ſiſter having been a widow theſe 
three years. [beg your pardon, Madam,“ replied 
the abſent man, © I did not think you had ever 
been married.“ 


The following anecdote from the Fureteriana, 
is not leſs curious than that related of the Count 
de Brancas, who quitted the queen's hand, to 
make water againſt the tapeſtry in the room in 
which ſhe was fitting. 

A lady going through one of the ſtreets in 
Paris, met agentleman of her acquaintance, and 
requeſted him to favour her with his arm. While 
they were walking arm in arm through /a rue 
Dauphine, the gentleman, defirous of making 
water, turned towards the wall, and did it with- 
out thinking he had hold of a lady's hand, for 

he 
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he held her with his left hand, and aſſiſted him- 
ſelf with his right. 


For the authenticity of the ſubſequent anec- 
dote, I can anſwer. The circumſtances took 
place about two years ſince, within the circle of 
my own acquaintance: 

A gentleman, on the morning following his 
wedding day, aroſe from bed much ſooner than 
might be expected; he drefſed himſelf, went 
down into his library, and rang the bell for 
breakfaſt. The ſervant, on entering the room, 
wiſhed his maſter much joy, and hoped he might 
enjoy many years happineſs with his wife.“ My 
wife! by God I forgot her!” replied the gentle- 
man, and immedaately returned to the chamber, 
went to bed again, and endeavoured to recon- 


cile his lady for his apparent neglect. 


— 


THE CABALLISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HEBREWS. | 


Tux learned, who have written expreſsly on 
this ſpecies of magic (for ſuch it is) offer ſuch 
contrarious opinions on its origin, that it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain the epocha of its firſt ap- 
pearance. Many of the opinions are extrava- 


gantly abſurd, particularly thoſe ſuggeſted by 
| the 
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the rabbins; and to juſtify this aſſertion, I have 
made the following extracts from their writings: 

Some of the Jew doctors ſay, that the angel 
Raziel, who was Adam's preceptor, gave him a 
book, containing the celeſtial ſcience of the Ca- 
balla, and at his expulſion from the garden of 
Eden, ſnatched it from him; but that afterwards, 
in conſequence of ſome very affecting ſupplica- 
tions, and in commiſeration of his miſery, the 
angel returned it to him. 

Others affirm, that Adam did not receive this 
book till after his ſin, having prayed to the Al- 
mighty to grant him ſome little conſolation in 
the miſerable ſtate which he had deſervedly 
drawn upon himſelf. 

They relate, that three days after this earneſt 
petition to the Almighty, the angel Raziel 
brought to him a book, which revealed a KO 

ledge of all the ſecrets of nature, of the power 
of ſpeaking with the ſun and moon, of cauſing 
diſeaſes; and curing them, of overturning cities, 
of exciting earthquakes, of - commanding the 
good and evil angels, of interpreting dreams 


and prodigies, and of predicting future events 
at all times. 


They further add, that this book, by paſſing 
from father to ſon, fell into the hands of Solo- 
mon, and diſcovered to him the ſecret of bnild- 
ing the temple, by virtue of the word Zamr, 
without making uſe of any inſtrument, 
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It would be an abſolute loſs of time, to relate 
all the viſionary notions of the Jews on the ori- 
gin of the Caballiſtic philoſophy; but as ſome 
account of its diviſions, and the peculiar power 
aſcribed to each, may not be devoid of novelty 
to many, I will endeavour to relate the parti- 
culars I have collected as conciſely as poſ- 
fible. 

This philoſophy is divided into ſpeculative and 
practical. The former confiſts in the knowledge 
of explaining Scripture conformably to the ſe- 
cret tradition, and in diſcovering the ſublime 
truths that relate to the Deity, ſpirits, and 
worlds. It teaches a theory of myſtical meta- 
phyſics, and a ſyſtem of refined phyſics. The 
latter teaches the art of producing miracles by 


a peculiar application of the words and ſen- 


tences in Scripture, as well as by their being 


combined in different manners. 


The practical Caballiſts, not content with 
ſuggeſting the groſſeſt abſurdities in ſupport of 


their ſcience, wiſh to dignify it with a ſacred 


origin. They ſay, that by its power, Moſes tri- 
umphed over Pharaoh's magicians, and became 
ſo formidable by his miracles—that by the ſame 


art, Elias brought down the fire from heaven, 


and Daniel ſhut the mouths of the lions, and all 
the prophets uſed it with ſucceſs. 


They further aſſert, that by arranging certain 
words in certain order, the moſt miraculous 
effects 
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effects are produced, and more ſo in proportion 
as they are choſen from a ſacred language; 
therefore the Hebrew is preferred to every other. 
The miracles are more or leſs grand and ama- 
Zing, in proportion to the greater or leſs fre- 
quency of thoſe words that expreſs either the 
name of the Deity, his perfections, or emana- 
tions; therefore the Sephirots, or the names of 
the Deity, are moſt commonly employed. 

It is neceſſary to give a particular arrange- 
ment to the terms made uſe of, and eſpecially 
to the ſeventy-two names of the Deity, which 
they, by a ſingular method, take from three 
verſes of the 14th chapter of Exodus. 

They are not always very ſcrupulous about 
inſerting the name of God, becauſe thoſe of the 
demons ſometimes anſwer their purpoſe as well. 
They believe, that whoever drinks water in the 
night, will be ſubject to vertigoes and ſore eyes; 
but to be preſerved from theſe evils, or to be 
cured of them when they have taken place, 
there requires nothing more than to arrange in 
a certain manner the Hebrew word Sebiauriri, 
which is the name of the demon who preſides 
over ſore eyes and vertigoes; and upon writing 
his name in the form of a ſquare, the patient 
feels the pain gradually diminiſh until it totally 
ceaſes. | 
The ſpeculative Caballa is of two ſorts. One 
is called the /iteral, artificial, or ſymbolical the 

Gg2 other, 
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other, the philo/ophical, or not artificial. The lite- 
ral Caballa is a ſecret, artificial, and ſymbolical 
explanation. of the Holy Scripture, which the 
Jews ſay they have received from their anceſ- 
tors; and that, by means of letters, ſyllables, 
and words tranſpoſed, it teaches them to diſco- 
ver the hidden ſenſe of a verſe, and entirely dif- 
ferent from what it ſeems to convey as it is re- 


gularly written. 


The philoſophical Caballa abounds with very 
ſublime and ſymbolical metaphyſics, in regard 
to the Deity, ſpirits, and worlds, according to 
the tradition which the Jews declare to have 
been tranſmitted to them from their fore-fathers. 
It is divided into two ſpecies. The one, which 
teaches a knowledge of the divine perfections, 
&c. is called the chariot, or mercava, from the 
viſion which Ezekiel relates in the firſt chapter 
of his revelations. The other is called bere/chit, 
or the beginning, from its being the firſt word in 
Geneſis; and its power only extends to ſublunary 
events. A ct; 

The maſters who teach are not allowed ta 
explain the mercava before their pupils. As the 
doors of Puendebita were one day in conſul. 
tation with a perſon of great knowledge, they 
entreated him to interpret the ſignification of 
the chariot to them. He, in return, made a con, 
ditional demand, that they ſhould tell him; all 
they knew concerning the creation, to which 

they 
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they agreed; but no ſooner had he heard them, 
than he abſolutely refuſed ſpeaking of the cha- 
riot, founding his refuſal on theſe words in the 
Canticle of Canticles, Mk and honey are not 
under thy tongue;”” implying, that a great and 
pleaſing truth ought always to remain under 
the tongue, and never to be publiſhed. 

A young ſtudent being bold enough to riſk 
the danger of reading Ezekiel, and attempting 
to explain his viſion, a violent fire ruſhed out 
of the Cha/mal, and burnt him to death. The 
doctors then determined to keep the book of 
that prophet concealed from vulgar eyes. 

As a rabbi was driving his maſter's (Rabbi 
Jochanan) aſs, he begged permiſſion to ſpeak, 
and to explain before him 7he viſion of the chariot. 
Jochanan alighted immediately, and ſeated him- 
ſelf under a tree, becauſe it is not allowed that 
any perſons ſhould hear it explained while in 
motion, and mounted on the back of an aſs. 
The diſciple ſpoke, and immediately a fire was 
ſeen to deſcend from heaven, and all the ſur- 
rounding trees ſang in chorus theſe words of the 
pſalm, © Thou, O Earth! praiſe the eternal be- 
ing!“ &c. 

From theſe anecdotes we may form ſome idea 
of the great and myſterious efficacy which the 
Caballiſts have attached to this chariot of the 
prophet. | L 

It is perhaps ſcarcely credible, that, notwith- 

Gg3 ſtanding 
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| | ſtanding the great literary eminence of this age, 
1 this chimerical philoſophy finds very zealous 
ſupporters. 


e 


ADDRESS TO A SURGEON, WHOSE 
POETIC EFFUSIONS HAD BEEN SE- 


VERELY CRITICIZED BY SOME | 


— — — 
= — r " _ 
, 


Paoczeb, young bard! proceed, in envy's ſpite 8 
That ſhade which follows all whoſe works delight, 
Haunts their ſwift progreſs, ſkulking in the rear, | 
And ſtrives to vilify their bright career. 

But who would ſhun Sol's glorious beams of light, 

Leſt a diſtorted ſhadow mock his ſight ? 

One patron guides both medicine and wit, 

Inſpir'd what Garth preſcrib'd and what he writ, | 

Like him, then hail Apollo's cheering ray, ! 

The ſweeteſt ſolace of the mental day. | 

From graver ſtudies give the mind repoſe, 

And taſte the blifs th* Aonian fount beſtows. | 

So whilſt thy art corporeal wounds ſhall bind, 

Thy ſong ſhall pour contentment o'er the mind. 
Nor longer let the idle witling dream, | f 

Thy calling whiſpers no poetic theme. 

For ſay, diſſecting of a human clod, 

Speaks not each atom its creative God ? 

And, whilſt thou ſtriv'ſt to trace the wond'rous play þ 

Which forms that great machine, that world—a man, 

Did thy expanded heart ne'er yet defign 

To the great Architect, a hymn divine? 

Or, with ſome bony phantom full in view, 


Could'{ thou not ſing his mighty terrors too? 
Zay, 
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Say, when ſome victim of Bellona's train 
Is mangled borne from th' enſanguin'd plain, 
Hath not each gaping wound a voice, to tell 
The curſe of war, and ring ambition's knell ? 
Or when ſome martyr of promiſcuous luſt, 
Writhing with agonies of fiends accurſt, 
Applies for aid, might not his woes inſpire 
A moral—that would chill the wanton's fire, 
Would freeze the mantled blood, or make it flow, 
In youth's briſk veins, dull, regular, and flow ; 
But chief, when, thro? thy care, an op'ning bloom 
Steals o'er ſome frame juſt raviſh'd from the tomb, 
When nature wakes the genial ſprings of life, 
Still unſubdu'd amidſt the fickly ſtrife, 
Thy ſympathetic heart muſt catch the joy, 
And boundleſs rapture ev'ry hour employ. 

Oft may ſuch themes afford thy ſoul delight, 
And ſtill proceed, young bard, in envy's ſpite, 
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